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‘‘BuT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT aS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR Hears.” 
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Che J mbependent, 


A BLIND SINGER. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGR. 


In covert of a leafy poreh, 
Where woodbine clings 

And roses drop their crimson leaves, 
He sits and sings; 

With soft brown crest erect to hear 
And drooping wings. 


Shut in a narrow cage, which bars 
His eager flight, 

Bhut in the darker prison-house 
Of blinded sight, 

Alike to him are sun and stats, 
The day, the night. 


But all the fervor of high noon, 
Hushed, fragrant, strong, 

And all the peace of moonlit nights 
When nights are long, 

And all the bliss of summer eves 
Breathe in his song. 


The rustle of the fresh green woods, 
The hum of bee, 

The joy of flight, the perfumed waft 
Of blossoming tree, 

The half-forgotten, rapturous thrill 
Of liberty— 


All blend and mtx, while evermore, 
Now and again, 

A plaintive, puzzled cadence comes, 
A low refrain 

Caught from some shadowy memory 
Of patient pain. 


In midnight black, when all men sleep, 
My singer wakes, 

And pipes his lovely melodies 
And trills and shakes. 

The dark sky bends to listen, but 
No answer makes. 


Oh! what is joy? In vain we grasp 
Her purple wings ; 

Unwon, unwooed, she flits to dwell 
With humble things; 

She shares my sightless singer’s cage, 
And so—he sings. 





SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON. 


Itis of small use to waste surprise on 
the inefficiency of teachers or the ineffect- 
iveness of schools. Selected as are the one 
and arranged as are the other, the real 
marvel is that out of the strong comes 
forth so much sweetness. We consider it 
good economy to select low-priced teachers 
and eke out their defects by establishing 
sehools to train them and by setting over- 
seers to watch them. We turn a caravan 
of children, without regard to age, sex, or 
previous condition of servitude or society, 
oto a caravansera of brick perched upon 
8a arid grind of gravel, and then call upon 
all the world to stand off and admire our 
system! Six hundred or a thousand chil- 
dren are put into one house, to be taught by 
a band of women who are not required to 
be well-educatel, who are seldom heard of, 
tnd whose wages scarcely average more 
than those of a first-class cook in a private 
family. They are superintended by a 
“head,” who is not required to be better 
taught than they, who gets the greater part 
ofthe salary, the credit and renown, and 
who is himself superintended by a super- 
intendent of schools, who enjoys such 
education as it has pleased Heaven toendow 
him withal, and who is himself superin- 
tended by a body of men called committee. 








Yet, with responsibility divided and credit 
misplaced, and adequate preparation noth- 
ing accounted of, a vast amount of difficult 
and excellent work is done. 


But why persist in working at a disad- 
vautage, if we can far more easily work to 
advantage? Why give all our thought to 
amending and none at all to the advisability 
of reconstructing? We are rushing head- 
long with our ‘‘system,” as confidently as 
if it had been transmitted to us from 
Mount Sinai on tables of stone. Accom- 
modation of the masses is getting to mean 
accommodation in the mags. But is it pos- 
sible that there Is no other, no better way 
of disposing of our children than to build 
huge structures, story above story, and then 
fill them to the brim with boys and girls? I 
confess I look upon these unwieldy recep- 
tacles not with pride, but with dismay. 
They are evidences of poverty, not of 
wealth. They seem devised of set purpose 
to turn our children, by their inevitable 
working, into machines, not into citizens of 
independence andself-direction. Their cum- 
brousness and their costliness are equally 
appalling. But, not content with our own 
calamities, we are striving to entail disaster. 
“The school-houses in Germany are as much 
better than we have as can be imagined,” 
says a distinguished school manager, after 
having descanted upon the excellence of 
Boston school-houses. ‘‘And when built 
they will last two thousand years.” Which 
is the very worst thing to be known about 
aschool-house. Why in the world should 
any one want a school-house to last two 
thousand years? What animpertinence to 
saddle sixty generations with our crudeness 
and our ignorance! We have been build- 
ing stone hospitals for the future, and when 
the top stone was laid we discovered that 
the best kind of hospital is the fragile 
structure of boards, built to be taken down 
at the end of three years. Whoever has en- 
tered one of our magnificent school-houses 
during school-hours and has been smitten by 
the sudden change from the pure out-door air 
to the foul and noisome atmosphere of the 
school-rooms can but shudder at the thought 
of saturating that brick and wood with the 
fetid exhalations of two thousand years 
and turning the little children into it all 
the while. When to this we add the dan- 
ger from defective flues and pillars, the 
weary climbing of teachers and ‘girls and 
little children up the long flights of stairs, 
the noise necessarily attendant upon so 
large a gathering of children; the constraint 
and the machinery indispensable to prevent 
confusion, but otherwise utterly useless, 
utterly foreign to the individual growth, I 
think !t will be admitted that the next ad- 
vance will be not in the direction of more 
costly, more spacious, or more durable 
buildings, but in more cheerful, more ac- 
cessible, and more human ones. We shall 
leave our goods to be stored in sky-lofts, 
but shall keep our children on the earth 
as long as possible. I should be glad 
this day to see every educational “‘ pile” 
given over to men and merchandise, and 
our echool-children housed in pleasant 
little cheap wooden houses, not above two 
stories high at most, with honest green turf 
and honest brown mold in the yards, and 
not a forlorn waste of bricks and gravel; 
with no more pupils than two or three 
women can easily and thoroughly teach ; 
with suugness and comfort reigning 
and individuality not imperatively ruled 
out. Tf would have the school-bouses 80° 
















cheaply built that each generation could 
afford to carry out its own ideas. The 
people’s money should not be locked up in 
brick and stone, to stand for generations, 
the brazen monument of our perhaps guilt- 
less but none the less burdensome ignor- 
ance, a stumbling-block in the way of prog- 
ress, Building-funds should rather buy 
land, that the fresh little Jungs may be swept 
through and through with fresh air, that 
even the city children shall haye room 
enough to play, and be shaded and sunned 
and gered. for in their play, and not 
broil on a crunching gravel waste or 
bake against a brick wall. So a schoo] 
shall be a nursery of health, as well as of 
intelligence, a source of vigor to body and 
to mind. Nor should these schools be run 
by machinery, like a Waltham watch fac- 
tory—the greater the number the greater 
the efficiency, and every piece alike. They 
shotld be treated as human beings, each 
individual soul run in a different mold and 
needing prompt and peculiat care. “There 
should be so few pupils in the mass that 
every one should be within the teacher’s 
range; and mind, heart, and body, alike the 
object of skillful and intelligent training. 

If this be not possible, if we must go on 
with our wholesale machine-made school- 
ing, under which perhaps 


* Knowledge comes but wisdom lingers . . . 
And the individual withers 
And the world is more and more,” 


let us, at least, not boast of it. It is the 
best wecando. We have not time nor 
mind to give our children what they need. 
We give what we can afford. But let us 
have a very present consciousness that it is 
poor giving; a great improvement on 
nothing, but very short of the ideal of a 
nation which believes that its first duty 
and its most sacred charge is the rearing of 
its children. 


$$ 
A PLEASURE TRIP ON THE ERIE 
CANAL. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM ©. WILKINSON. 





THERE is classic precedent alike for tak- 
ing a pleasure trip on a canal and for then 
making it the subject ofan article. Horace 
did both things in his day. His article he 
put into verse, to be sure; but the verse he 
made of it was certainly a very good “arti- 
cle, speaking esthetically, not ethic#ty. 

This ancient example, however, wi' no 
part of my reason for conceiving the ita 
in the early summer of making the passage 
from Rochester to Tarrytown by canal- 
boat. The introduction of steam naviga- 
tion on the Erie Canal has rendered such a 
journey possible. Previously boats have 
been towed in considerable fleets by tugs 
down the river from Troy, and so have 
been unable to make stops at intermediate 
places between that city and New York. 
The Baxter steam canal-boats have 
changed all this and added materially to 
the facilities of transportation for towns 
situated on Hudson River. 

Now, of course, traveling by canal, even 
when your boat is propelled “by steam, is 
slow traveling. But something slow was 
precisely what I wanted. I did not seek 
to have my pulse quickened by the exhil- 
aration of swift and swinging movement. 
I sought, on the contrary, to have it mod- 


erated and calmed by the sympsthy of 


equable progress, soft and slow. Besides, 
I suspected that there was a long trail of 
+ fi B+ 


landscape winding 
with the line of the Erie Canal right 


York. I was not disappointed in either of 
my quests. I found “ deep and liquid rest” 
for seven consecutive days, and for several 
hundred miles a most delectable ‘‘linked 
sweetness lonz drawn cut’’ of noble Na- 
ture, in one continuous lapse from lovely 
scene to scene. 


Now strict truth requires me to say that 
there were, no doubt, some interruptions of 
this beauty in scenery. But I should think 
that twenty or thirty miles in all would 
fairly cover the aggregate of d'stances 
through which the country was devoid of 
interest sufficient to keep the eye invited 
and delighted. For consider the necessities 
of the case. A canal has to be so laid out 
as to follow the most natural and easiest 
gradient between the two principal bodies 
of water which it connects. To acconi- 
plish this it seeks the courses of streams: 
Its route thus almost everywhere lies in 
well-watered and fertile valleys. But then, 
too, there will not be wanting features of 
bold and picturesque scenery. Here yout 
way follows around some curve of hil'side, 
where below you and afar opens a wide: 
mouthed “bowery hollow crowned with 
summer ses.” Again, as at Rochester, yor 
must cross some water-course in an aque: 
duct. It is then that you enjoy the strange 
indefinable sense of human victory ovet 
Nature—so enlivening is it te your syni- 
pathy with the power of your kind to fec! 
that you are now being borne like a bubble 
on the surface of a river that yourself have 
made, right across a stream as old as the 
creation. Still again, as at Little Falls, 
you slide liquidly straight through bedded 
rock in a channel excavated for you, 
with how much rent and roar, long silent 
now! Here are the drill-holes, the half 
of them still visible, vertical in the living 
rock, Perhaps they will engage and puz- 
zle the curiosity and wisdom of geologists 
ages hence, to know by what elementa) 
agencies, Neptunian or Plutonian, those 
singular erosions, those arrested and frac- 
tured perforations, were effected. That 
will be when our civilization shall have 
become extinct and pre-historic. You 
think of De Witt Clinton, too, at intervals, 
allthe time. ‘‘Clinton’s Big Ditch” they 
called his great design, the many that 
opposed it. But he triumphed, and se. 
cured her rank of empire to hisstate. The 
settlers along the line of the projected 
canal were some of them as intelligent 
about the effect of the improvement as 
were the men of Frick about the railway 
in George Eliot’s “Middlemarch.” They 
thought that thecanal would bring malaria 
and fever and ague. They found out that 
it drained and reclaimed the land on a 
colossal scale. But the valley of the Mo- 
hawk! You thought you knew already 
the loveliness of that, by many observa- 
tions when the roaring train made it « 
swift panorama for you, glancing before 
the great plate-glass window of your Wag- 
ner drawing-room car. You perceive that 
you were mistaken. You needed this 
leisurely survey and the harmonizing 
quiet of the pacific canal. The startlec 
genius of the valley flies at the screech of 
the whistle and hides while the roar of the 
train is heard. But, sliding silently along 
in your Baxter, you surprise the valley in 
all its charms of coy maidenly youth and 
beauty. The reminiscences of Indian stery 
“mingle with your waking dream. The 





eventful episode of first settlement, the 
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romantic tradition of Sir William Jobn- 
sov's transported state and pride,: insin- 
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magnitudes coutinebligtt it to my yfbujoy- 
ment, for this particular trip, beyond even 
the Hudson. 

Still it was a noble conclusion of the 


journey to issue out of the straitnesses, the 
angustia of my man-made river into the 
expansive openness of a river that God had 
made, and on so magnificent a plan as the 
Hudson. And then think of it, ye, my 
fellow-epicures in the pleasures of natural 
scenery, think of the feast without satiety 
that I prolonged through forty-éight con- 
tinuous hours in one undisturbed" harvest 
of a quiet ¢ye,” fed upon the gentle and 
indulgent majority of the king of rivers, 
while ever 


“ Vaster grew the shore. 
And rolled the floods in grander space,” 


all the way down to Tappan Zee. I be- 
grudge the time that I was obliged to sleep, 
now asI recall it, But didn’t all that sub- 
lime Nature around me enter like a leaven- 
ing influence to make even my slumbers 
more buoyant, penetrated with a mystic 
guess of beauty, near, though unperceived ? 

Now I must task myself to be a little 
more downright and practical. Let no.ove 
be misled by my enthusiasm. Here is per- 
haps a fair summing up, schoolman fash- 
ion, of the advantages and disadvantages 
of a pleasure trip on the Erie Canal. 

Advantages: First, in traveling on the 
canal, there is no noise. Secondly, there is 
no jar. Thirdly, there is no dust, Fourth- 
ly, there is no furry. Fifthly, it probably 
isa novelly to you. Sixthly, you arc sure 
of beautiful scenery—at least, on the Erie 
Canal. Seventhly, you have plenty of 
time to see it. Eightly, if your trip is a 
long one, you rest, without feeling that you 
ought to be doing something. You are, in 
fact, doing something, enough to content 
your reasonable conscience—you are creep- 
ing toward your destination. Ninthly, you 
ean read, if you want to, with just as much 
ease to your eye as if you were not moving 
atall. Tenthly, if you don’t want to read, 
or to think, you always have something of 
interest to observe. Eleventhly, you learn 
what a separate world by itself the opera- 
tors of a canal constitute; the round of 
your knowledge and sympathies is by so 
much enlarged. 

Disadvantages. First, canal traveling is 
slow. Secondly, the accommodations are 
homely. There is no provision made for 
passengers. You must ‘‘rough it” a little. 
I mjght nearly as well have set that point 
down among the advantages; for a little 
** roughing it” will probably do you good. 
Let me see. I donot think of any other 
disadvantages. 

I should add that you would do wisely 
to take with you some reading matter suit- 
able for distribution on the boats. The 
American Tract Society can furnish you 
with a very good article. My friend, Mr. 
Grosvenor, the Rochester depositary 
(what isthe use of my saying “ deposita- 
ry” with my pen, when I shall inevitably 
say ‘‘ depository” with the types?), sup- 
plied me with a package of old numbers 
of the Illustrated Christian Weekly. These 
handsome papers passing boats accepted 
very gratefully. 

I saw several sprightly little steam 
pleasure yachts skimming gracefully along 
the canal at different points. If any readers 
of Tus INDEPENDENT should think well to 
launch suchea craft themselves for a cruise 
through the Erie Canal, and, further than 
that, should be minded to admit me of 
their crew, why I, methinks, on my part, 
hearing their invitation, “from the glad 
sound would not be absent long.” 

My Baxter was the ‘City of Syracuse.” 
The captain—the fact is, he was so hospita- 
ble, so companionable, so honorable, and 
so kind that I hate to say anything against 
him. Perhaps, indeed, the transportation 
company that he serves will not regard it 
as seriously against him; but I confess he 


was very willing, very willing, indeed, to 















take on freiglit. He never seemed to keow 
hen he was full, any more than*General 
or did, according to Santa Anne, when 


try to engage that very captain fb 
become a forwarder. =~ 

Tt is right toadd that the Baxter boats, 
although twenty-five or thirty per cent. 
faster than the boats drawn by horses, are 
no more desirable otherwise for a pleasure 
trip on the canal. In fact, a good boat of 
the old style, with neat housewifery on 
board (such housewifery as I enjoyed on 
the ‘City of Syracuse,” though it was 
there shut up im quarters too narrow for 
its best success), would even be preferable. 


But these old-time boats are soon to be- | 


come obsolete and to disappear. The 
Baxters will supersede them. [It is plain 
enough, accordingly, that the proprietary 
of the old order look with inhospitable eye 
on these new-comers. 

The general appearance of a Baxter is 
quite like that of the ordinary canal-boat. 
It is simply a little sharper in its build. The 
engine that’ drives it is very undemonstra- 
tive, hardly attracting observation at all. 
But, like all engines, it has a demoniacal 
faculty for whistling—happily seldom em- 
ployed. 

. ——— EE 

THE ANTHROPOMORPHISM OF 
INFIDELITY. 





BY WILLIAM W. PATTON, D. D. 





ANTHROPOMORPHIsM is along word. It 
has in ft sixteen letters. It is also an un- 
usual word outside of theologicalliterature; 
and, however easily it drops from the 
tongue or pen of the scholar, it is almost un- 
known to the common people. Ifa preacher 
ventures upon its use he must expect to be 
understood by few and to be blamed by 
some, as was the experience of an unfor- 
tunate pastor, who, having occasion to refer 
to the science of interpretation, introduced 
into a sermon the word ** hermeneutics,” and 
was subsequently taken to task for shock- 
ing the sensibilities of the ladies by an in- 
delicate term! Evidently the critics had 
studied classical mythology as far as 
Aphrodite, but had paused before reach- 
ing Hermes. But, after all, anthropomor- 
phism is a necessary word, long and pedan- 
tic though it may seem. It is shorter than 
the phrase which must be substituted, if 
we drop it; and that it comes from the 
Greek, as does many another needful 
scientific term, is not to {ts discredit. 

The derivation is from the words mean- 
ing man and form, and it denotes the repre- 
sentation of God physically ina human form 
and spiritually in a human manner, that we 
may the more readily conceive of his action 
and character. Thus when the Bible, in 
poetic phrase or for rhetorical impression, 
speaks of God as if he had a body, and 
refers to his eyes, his nostrils, his ears, his 
breath-pis hands, and his feet, the figure is 
colaerersopenne tet and we under. 
stanys that the words are not to be taken 
literally, but as denoting divine perception 
and action in terms drawn from the 
human senses and members. Similarly 
we describe the thoughts, feelings, and 
purposes of God as if he were a man, 
deliberating, contriving, repenting of his 
plans, changing his mind, grieving, being 
jealous, angry, rejoiced, and displeased. If 
such representations were strictly accurate, 
they would imply serious imperfections in 
the Divine character and attributes, and 
would contradict reason and the express 
dec’arations of Scripture. Yet the Bible 
is full of these statements, which are to be 
taken in a qualified sense and accepted for 
practical purposes; since we can only con- 
ceive of God and speak of him according 
to the analogy of the human Spirit and 
under the limitations of our own experi- 
enee. 

The infidel seeks to convert this figure of 
speech intoa weapon against Christianity 
and revealed religion. He claims that our 
ideas of God are false and dishonorable ; 
that they are not divine realities, but decep- 
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thropomorphic argument. 
' claimed that to,represent God ‘as a Creator 
is to be guilty of the grave sin of anthropo- 
morphism; seeing that to argue from evi- 
denees of design in the universe to a 
: designing mind and a creative will is to 
| getup “‘acarpenter theory,” as Tyndall 
delights to call it. And similar guilt is in- 
curred by the soul who dares to speak of 
' God as a Person, since Herbert Spencer 
' assures us that it is irreverent to use so low 
and human a term as’ personality with ref- 
erence to the unknown cause of being, 
when he may be something higher than a 


rson. 

This is a very singular accusation, and 
savors of ingenuity, rather than of candor 
and piety. Anthropomorphism {s never a 
mere fiction, even in its grosser and cor- 
poreal form. Every appropriate rhetorical 
figure has back of ita reality. Otherwise 
it would neither be suggested to the mind 
of the speaker or writer, nor would appear 
to be appropriate and impressive to the 
hearer or reader. The Psalmist, depicting 
to the imagination the indignation of 
God against bis enemies, wrote: ‘* My cry 
came before him, even into his ears. . . . 
There went up a smoke out of his nostrils, 
and fire out of his mouth devoured; coals 
were kindled by it. He bowed the heavens, 
also, and came down, and darkness was 
under his feet. And he rode upon a cherub 
and did fly; yea, he did fly upon the wings 
of the wind. . . . The Lord also thun- 
dered in the heavens, and the Highest gave 
his voice. . . . Yea, he sent out his 
arrows and scattered them, and he shot out 
lightnings and discomfited them.” Now 
nobody is deceived by these words into 
supposing that God has ears, mouth, voice, 
nostrils, and feet, or that he uses wings, 
and fights with a bow ‘and arrows; and yet 
every reader of this sublime passage knows 
and feels the reality of the underlying 
truth that God acts in behalf of his injured 
people and against their oppressors with a 
terrible energy and an impressive majesty, 
as tf he had come forth in. the visible man- 
ner pictured. Nor is any dishonor done by 
using such materials as alone are available 
to convey to human minds an impression 
of divine agency. To put the glories of a 
landscape on canvas with crude oil paints 
may fall far short of equaling its splendor; 
but it does the scenery no dishonor and it 
presents something besides a fiction. To 
tell a Sioux warrior, who has never seen a 
steamer, that it is a huge canoe, made to go 
by fire and water, gives him a very inade- 
quate but not properly a false idea. And 
so to describe God’s character and action 
by the highest types of human feeling 
and purpose may be a necessary accommo- 
dation to our limitations of thought; but 
it is not a fundamental misrepresenta- 
tion of God. It is based on the oneness of 
Nature in all spiritual being, and on the de- 
clared fact that man is made “in the 
image of God.”” And, as an absent father 
would prefer that his son should think and 
speak of him in some way, should remem- 
ber and love him to some extent, even if 
his conceptions were far below the reality, 
80 we may well reason that it would better 
honor God for men. definitely to conceive 
of him asa Personal Creator and Ruler, 
and to worship him as such, than to dis- 
miss him philosophically from their minds 
as an unknown being. 

And then when one examines the objec- 
tions of the skeptics he finds that these 
are quite as anthropomorphic as the ideas 
of the Christian. The former are negative 
and the latter positive anthropomorpbisms. 
The skeptic in his human infirmity cannot 
grasp the Divine personality in its infinite 
nature, and so denies it. Asa man he is 
unable to comprehend sueh a miracle as 
creation; and, therefore, will not admit it. 
His mind cannot see the relation of free, 
personal, divine cause to a system of neces- 





sitated laws and forces; and, consequenily, 


tive anthropomorphisms ; a God is too 








Thus it is} 


there can be no hearer of prayer and no 
divine providence. And'the man w 
; males his own limit: 
_ measure of God and 



















bert Spencer ig the reconciliation of 
Philosophy ad re More and more 
convinced is the truly rational mind that 
the famous dicta of the skeptical leaders are 
the merest bubbles, that need only to be 
pricked utterly to collapse. 

And if we consider the famous objection 
of the infidels to the Christian doctrine of 
redemption—which Thomas Paine brought 
out in his “Age of Reason”—that it was 
absurd and a piece of the old Ptolemaic cos- 
mogony to suppose that this little earth 
should. be the center of divine attention 
and the theater of an incarnation, the 
absurdity is seen to be derived altogether 
from the anthropomorphism of the ob- 
jector. He judges God by his own limita- 
tions; and, as man is usually influenced by 
physical magnitude and proportions in his 
enterprises, he concludes that. God would 
be, and, consequently, that redemption 
could never have been. applied to so insig- 
nificant a planet in God’s great universe. 
Probably not, had the universe only had a 
big skeptic on its throne.. But, as God is 
infinitely beyond the littleness of the 
skeptic’s anthropomorpbic ideas, he has 
other standards of greatness than the 
physical, and he even sees an occasion to 
manifest his glory in using small instru- 
mentalities to work out vast results. This 
blindness of unbelief fails to see that 
nothing is small to love, if so be it have 
real value; and that to infinite love infinite 
condescension must be the most natural 
and inevitable of characteristics. And so, 
upon a valid philosophy, as well as with a 
true faith, Christians can say now, as of 
old: ‘‘We have known and believed the 


love that God hath to us.” 
eR 


OUR CHURCH. 


BY B. P. SHILLABER. 





Ours is the most respectable church in 
town, measuring this quality by the con- 
ventional standard, and any one of those 
who compose it will tell you so. Its mem- 
bers are all well-to-do people, well clothed, 
circumspect and virtuous—as virtue is 
reckoned in Trothville. The church struc- 
ture has the tallest spire in the place, the 
easiest seats, the most gifted preacher, and 
the finest music—the latter rendered by a 
quartette, “‘ who sing with the spirit and 
the understanding also”—that they are to 
be paid for it. Theorganist isa great hand 
at the business, and the way he puts the 
double shuffles into the psalm tunes is very 
delightful to those who cannot distinguish 
Di Provenza from “ Federal Street.” His 
quirks and trills and shakes and furbelows 
at the close of the regular prayer are mas- 
terly, and possess the advantage of freeing 
the mind from any oppressive solemnity 
that may have been imparted by the sup- 
plication. 

I shall not name the denomination in 
which our church is classed, because, after 
an attendance there of some months, I am 
unable to determine what it is from the 
sermons I hear there. It is not quite 
evangelical, and as far from being liberal. 
Sometimes our preacher will come so near 
future retribution that we can almost 
detect the odor of a certain subterranean 
locality; and then, as if alarmed, he will 
take a leap the other way, bringing all out 
with a strong assurance of safety, leaving 
his hearers to say, as they depart: ‘‘ What 
asermon that was!’ It would be as difii- 
cult to classify our church, on its merits, ag 
it was that of the native of Barbadoes, 
who, when questioned as to his religion, re- 
plied: “ The Barbadian religion, sir.” 

I sometimes think our church comes up 
to the point commended in his, by an old 
stager, who rejoiced that neither politics 
nor religion was ever heard from its pulpit. 
Our preacher isa good man, but he has 
the ball and chain of expediency to hold 
him in. .I was at a spiritual seance once, 





where a certain popular divine was repre 
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erie ‘sented as in a box that fitted tight to his 
— * body up to his chin, his head left free, 
the: & which he could turn from side to side. 


} When I hear the good man punching the 
heads of Jews who lived thousands of years 
ago and hammering away at delinquents 
who have been dead for ages, I think: 
“My dear sir, you are boxed, could you 
but see yourself, and in the same fix as my 
friend with the pine jacket just named.” 
The ordinary judgment that applies to 
sinners finds no employment in our church, 
for there are no sinners there, to speak of. 
That sort of thing is proper for the slums 
and low places. Sin’s malaria scarcely 
reaches the bigh rock on which our church 
is built. The pews are for the most part 








—s owned by their occupants, who feel it is 
ree t their duty to support the church, though 
many of them are rarely seen there, and 
sole the congregations at times may be properly 
eakth described by that striking figure of rhet- 
orice, a thousand sheep on ten thousand 
_ hills.. They are justified, they deem, in 
— assutmhing that they need no spiritual admo- 
ether bition, and so, as Sunday fs a day of rest, 
dese they do not wish to profane it by the labor 
_ of getting ready for church, and, there- 
od by fore, take their families out to ride; or the 
sn weather may be lowery and it is too dul! 
rould to go to church, but just dull enough to 
ption visit their friends, and so leave their hymn- 
insig- books to represent them in their well- 
— lined pews. There are those, however, 
had '" . who cling to an old-fashiond belief that at- 
m “4 tending church may do them some good, 
the though hardly realizing how — like the 
has Scotch linen-dresser who said she did not 
the understand why thesun bleached the linen, 
=m to but she knew that it did. Others, who 
acre with saintly spirits come to churéh and 
This sanctify the dullness of formalism with the 
that flavor of their devotion. Others, strangers 
bave #ithin our gates, who drop in from curios!- 
finite ty, as they might into a caucus. Lastly, 
tural the fashionable, who come to see and be 
d 80, admired, as far as admiration may be gen- 
ith a erous, and make clean the outside of the 
as of platter of respectability, which the world 
1 the looks at and applauds. All form a moder- 
ate audience to preach to, and the scholarly 
labor of a week exhausts itself—here and 
there one humble soul sifting the measure 
of chaff and finding the kernel, however 
small and involved. 

ch in There is but one service per Sunday in 
[eon our church, it having been discovered that 
those more would tend to induce a dangerous 
wan pressure upon the brain. Three services 
thed, were formerly held, until this fear of apo- 
le is plexy led to the appointment of a commit- 
struc- tee to investigate the matter, which result- 
2, the ed in the discontinuance of the evening 
» and service, without discussion. The afternoon 
by a service yielded, with but little opposition, 
t and when one moved to add that of the morn- 
ire to ing, which came nigh passing the commit- 
hand tee; but the absurdity of the proposition 
's the revealed itself in season to prevent its 
very adoption. The closing of the church, how- 
guish ever, from the first of July to the first of 
His September satisfled the mover, as being 

lows about equivalent to his motion. 
a8 The hour for assembling in our church 
cerng is distinctly stated; but there is great in- 
anity dependence among the people, who have 
aoe , established a sort of religious exchange and 
meet in the vestibule—made roomy by 
on ia the architect, who understood church needs, 
after to settle such matters as might, if left for 
Iam some other time, disturb the sacredness 
' the within. Ridding the mind thus of super- 
quite fluous worldly matter tends to the promo- 
beral. tion of spiritual harmony. The women 
acd and children take their places—they can 
im ost wait; and some fifteen minutes after the 
mens time it is refreshing to note the eagerness 
» will with which the male portion flock in and 
‘ ous deposit their hats and canes without mak- 
Lying ing any more noise than they can help. Our 
oa organist understands this, and plays some 
s lively air for them to march in by. Our 
, minister remonstrated, and once or twice 
floes, he had the temerity to begin at the time 
he OF named; but he saw danger in the looks of 
the people as they came in during the invo- 
* ~ cation, and gaveitup. They have another 
oe habit of flocking out at the close of the 
spit service and ranging themselves along the 
en sidewalk in front of the church, supplying 
hold a gauntlet of eyes for the eongregation to 
oti ‘run—what they see forming the subjéct of 
re Pleasant conversation during the after- 


‘RooR, . 





In our church the'custom prevails of sit- f 
ting during the prayer and rising during 
the singing. Being of the old school my- 
self, I find it hard to meet the change. In 
the olden time it was deemed reverential to 
stand during the longest prayer, and the 
fathers were gifted in those days with 
power and extent of suppl'cation that tried 
the devotion of the listener; but it was 
borne as an offering of duty, and nothing 
but the gout could excuse its omission, I 
manage to go through the forms, with 
some effort; but it is a hand strain to have 
to stand when a hymn js sung, not a word 
of which I can make out except as I fol- 
low it in my book—and this, when 
My spectacles are at home, .as some- 
times happens, is very difficult. The 
length of a prayerin the old time might 
well have offered an excuse for sitting; but 
now, whether the desire is more limited or 
the power less, small fatigue need be 
felt by any one choosing to stand. Our 
minister does not worry Heaven nor his 
flock by long petitions, while bis sermons 
scarcely exceed in length the old-time 
prayer, which comprehended so much 
more in its scope than its modern sub- 
stitute, 

I will pit our church against any on the 
score of coughers, It is a singular fact 
that your regular attendant at church is 
the first to be afflicted with avough. It 
seems to me something like the parable of 
the tares and the wheat. The Evil One fs 
round on Saturday night and scatters 
among the good people the cough which is 
to manifest itself on Sunday, to the vex- 
ation of its possessor and the annoyance of 
the congregation. They are so dispersed 
that the annoyance is equally divided. 
Could the coughers be kept by themselves, 
the possibility might be that they would 
only disturb each other; but, scattered 
over all the church, every one who wishes 
to listen is pestered by them. At times, 
however seldom they may be, something 
particular is said that we desire to catch, 
when, after following the thread, and just 
as the climax is to be reached, in comes the 
cough, and away into irremediable con- 
fusion goes the point we were desirous of 
obtaining. It is a dead loss, buried in the 
coughing, and we cannot encore a passage 
of a sermon, as we can one of an opera, or, 
rather, do not, though I should not be sur- 
prised were it to be done, as our church 
people have inflated ideas of congrega- 
tional privileges. 

Our church, I think, must be the pre- 
mium church for collections. They are 
sprung upou us so frequently that they 
have become somewhat monotonous, as it 
was in the opinion of the settler, where 
the mule tumbled three times through the 
roof of his house. One has to attend our 
church to know how many deserving 
things there are that may be collected for. 
I was amused on a recent off-Sunday, when 
our own contribution-box rested beneath 
the pulpit stairs, to see a colored man come 
in to beg fora very worthy object; and I 
thought of those described by Syrian tray- 
elers who rush out upon the sojourner, 
crying ‘‘ Backsheesh, Howadji.” Our sable 
friend was permitted to stand by the outer 
door, hat in hand, and he gathered several] 
hatsful of scrip. The collection for the 
poor once a year is the champion occasion, 
and our church invariably ranks all the 
rest. I think the deacons must bave the 
ear of the printer; for in the printed 
reports of the collections taken in all the 
churches at that time our church stands at 
the head, which is a matter of great satis- 
faction to the members, who will not be 
outdone for benevolence, any more than 
the war colonel would for piety who 
ordered out a file of men to be baptized 
when he discovered that a neighboring reg- 
iment had immersed a half dozen, 

It was the closing argument with the 
young Yankee, when his companions were 
vaunting certain superiorities which their 
fathers’ houses possessed, who said that, 
though they could boast all these things, 
his father’s bouse had a mortgage on it 
which more than aclipsed them all. Our 
church can boast o1 wusiderable in this 
line. First we have mortgages, then second 
mortgages, and then “floating debts,” 
whatever they may be, which do not 
‘wear away as they float, like an_ ice- 





made & vety painful impression on 
his hearers by alluding to the dews of 
Hermon. It was immediately construed 
into-a reflection upon the cond!tion of our 
church, whose dues exceed those of the 
man by a large per cent. And a commit- 
tee waited upon him with a request that he 
should avoid a repétition of the offense. 

I do not claim that our chutch is exclu- 
sive in the possession of the qualities 
named, but admit that they are prominent 
among others that I know. To secure a 
better attendance we have an expedient in 
contemplation which we think wl afford 
an example that many churches suffering 
depletion will follow—a brass band! We 
have tried a cornet and trombone as an aid 
to the quartette, and the trial of the band 
we have great hopes of. Blue fire from 
the side-door "and a trap for the advent 
of the preacher were suggested, but more 
conservative counsels prevailed. 

My readers will perhaps neither adopt nor 
avoid the practices of our church, and ‘per- 
haps many of them have been adopted or 
avoided already. However that may be, it 
is well enough to print, as everything is 
printed nowadays, from the laying of an 
egg to the founding of an empire. 





THE EDITOR AND THE FIEND. 
BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


“A bell by its note; 
A bird by its throat; 
A man by his walk; 
A fool by his talk— 
Every one knows 
Wherever he goes.” 


—Free reading from German of PH. VON SITTEWALD. 





ALBERTUS MAGnous—so there goes 
An ancient story in Latin prose— 
Contrived a man of leather end brass, 
A moving, breathing, nameless mass, 
With never a heart in his brazen breast 
And never a brain in his head compressed, 
But enongh of knowledge, enough of skill, 
To serve his magical master’s will. 


He never was weary, he never was weak, 
There was never a blush on his brazen cheek ; 
He worked all day and he worked 211 night 
With a ceaseless, spell-bound sense of might; 
He never ate and he neverslept, 

He never laughed and he never wept. 


Like the Magic Horse when you turned the 
pin, 

Like Talus whom Spenser glories in ; 
Like Drowne’s quaint image of speaking wood, 
Or the thrilling life which leaped and stood 
In the midst of Pygmalion’s solitude, 
So strangely came and so strangely went 
This strength which Albertus Magnus lent, 


Now Thomas Aquinas studied there— 


‘A studious youth with a studious air; 


Delighted to send the man of brass 

To fetch and carry, like any ass, 

But glad enough in his secret breast 

That the Thing was free from babble and chat, 
Incessantly running on this or that 

And putting one’s thoughts beyond control, 


Alas! that Albertus Magnus then 
Began to improve this best of men— 
This perfect and automatic whole— 
By makjng his head not quite a bowl. 
He made him a tongue from the skin of a cat, 
Stuffed and softened with humming-bird fat ; 
And back in his head he set a box, 
With intricate springs and curious locks, 
Which ran on changes of every word 
That men in their common duties heard, 
And caused that hollownessto resound 
With vowels and consonants flung around, 
He made his jaws as though they knew 
The meaning of what was rushing through ; 
His eyes would roll and his head would sway, 
His tongue would chatter, his hands would 

play 

In the silliest sort of a human way ; 
And thus—as the sequel soon discloses— 
He made a mountebank out of a Moses. 


The Thing went hurrying out and in, 
Busy as ever—but such a din! 
It was well Albertus had been compliant 
With the sudden wish of a princely client, 
And, far away from his noisy servant, 
Was now of planets and stars observant— 
For surely, surely he would have sent 
That Thing into instant banishment. 


Wherefore, when Thomas Aquinas saw 
This horrible change in the creatare’s law, 
He stopped his ears, be glared, he grew 
Frantic, he tried to bolt his door, 
He stamped and shouted and prayed and swore, 
He begged and pleaded, but all the more 
The dreadful visitant waa not through! ' 
You conid not appeal to a brain in his head, 
His langs were leather, his heart was lead ; 





bere. The other Sunday our preacher 


He tramped slong with a steady tread, 


And he talked and talked, though what he said 
Would puzzle the living and vex the dead. 

He came and went, and he went and came ; 
He'stood or he sat or he walked—the same 
Most hideous phantom, changing never : 

All else might stop; Ae talked forever ! 


Young Thomas fled to the turret-top, 

But the voice of the Thing he could not stop; 
For close at his sfde the Iivelong day 

The dutifal mass was bound to stay. 

It followed him up and followed him down, 
With perfect freedom from fear or frown ; 

It talked all day and it talked all night, 

With a ceaseless, spell-bound sense of might, 
Until at last this endless chatter 

Became a most monotonous matter. 


Now what did Thomas Aquinas do? 
For truly he was'a man who knew 

More than his age—a thing or two. 

Ah! friend, he raised his wicked hand, 
With a ponderous lexicon clutched therein, 
And he smote that gabbling man of sin, 
As Satan was hurled from Holy Land! 

It dropped in pieces upon the floor, 

A mass of catgut and ratchet-wheel, 

Of brass and leather and lead and steel— 
It dropped in pieces and talked no more! 


MORAL: 
Whenever it comes to pass 
That business presses and time is small 
And patience leaves you once for all, 
While “ dropping-in ” in a cateless way, 
Some chattering lounger spoils your day: 
Arise, O friend, with face serene— 
Let Thomas Aquinas be your screen— 
And smash that most ridiculous ass, 
With lungs of leather and cheek of brass! 
CHICAGO, ILL., March, 1875. 





+ SOCIAL SCIENCE: ITS FUTURE. 
SOME ERRORS OF ITS ADVOCATES. 





BY E. D. MANSFIELD, LL.D. 





Asa general fact, social science conven- 
tions are social failures. This is not be- 
cause there fs not a social science which may 
hereafter be developed; but because its dis- 
ciples mistake both the object of that 
science and the modes in which it may be 
systematized. At the recent convention 
at Detroit, for example, reported by the 
New York Zimes, one would suppose that 
the convention bad met to talk about poli- 
tics and metaphysics, with the addition 
that they had overlooked as unimportant 
the Constitution of the United States and 
the history of the country. Some of this 
talk was, no doubt, interesting, and per- 
haps able. But surely it is not the way to 
advance that pure and abstract thing, 
science, to indulge in sophomore essays on 
civil reform, tariff, and governments. A 
social science is possible, and it is already 
begun in some branches to which the De- 
troit Convention did not even allude. A 
social science is possible because there is 
much in society which {is the result of 
general laws, arising out of constantly 
recurring facts. It must, therefore, be 
the sequence, the logical result of the 
precedent science of statistics; and itis 
impossible in any general form, until 
statistics have established the general ex- 
istence, succession, and relation of facts. 
No science has been or possibly cam be 
established in any other way. The most 
exact science, geometry, is the result of a 
number of observed facts; which facts are 
then generalized and classified and thus 
become a pure and beautiful seience. 
Chemistry is gradually coming up in the 
same way, and is already nearly complete 
in form, although there is obviously a 
large number of unobserved facts and of 
analogies not made. Geology is in its in- 
fancy; yet its beginning and its progress 
have proceeded wholy on the observation 
of facts. The theories of geology—some of 
them very wild—amuse the students and 
sometimes divide them into parties, but 
have not thrown the slightest light on the 
classified facts. They must speak for 
themselves. Geology has already observed 
an immense number of facts and done 
much in systematizing them; but the most 
casual observer must see that what have 
been classified are mere fragments of the 
almost exhbaustless multitude of facts, 
which are yet to be observed. and classified 
in this material earth. It is so with social 
science. This will bea science, for man 
ina state of society is subject. to. laws of 
‘his own nature, as well as of the world 
around him. But there is no possible 





way of doing this but by the science of 
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statistics, which is now, happily, advancing 
sv rapidly that probably before anotber 
generation is gone we shall have arrived 
at the main laws of a social science. I 
will give two or three examples of what a 
social science is and what it may eventually 
accomplish. Take for example Quetelet’s 
** Sur L’Homme.” This statistician made 
at one leap more advances toward a social 
scitnce than all others have made since. 
He established, as he supposed, many of 
the physical laws of man in society, as de- 
duced from the statistics of France ad 
Germany. Some of these were absolutely 
correct, and others have to be greatly mod- 
ified, because the conditions of society 
change, The laws which are fairly de 
duced from society in one moral or polit- 
ical condition may not be true of society 
ina different condition. Now, let us see 
how your social science people treat such 
laws and bow little some of them know 
of them, and how unfairly others deduce 
important inference. Take Buckle’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of Civilization.” One thing he did 
was to make a great display of apparent 
learning by quoting many books. Among 
others he quoted Quetelet’s ‘Sur L’ Homme’ 
(Vol. I, page 18), showing the uniformity of 
laws ever in the commission of crimes. 
but stops his quotation there, without giv- 
ing what follows in Quetelet, stating that 
this law will change with the moral condi- 
tions of society. Queletet knew this, but 
Buckle seemed willing to forget it. I must 
do Mr. Buckle, however, the justice to say 
that he was one of the few writers on 

society since the time of Hume who 
fully understood the necessity as well as 

value of statistics to any accurate knowl- 
edge of society. Let me take another ex- 
ample of social sciemce in fact. The 
United States Government have now taken 

nine censuses; and, although there are no 
doubt errors enough in them, yet they are 

so approximately near the truth that gen- 

eral laws of considerable accuracy may be 

and are deduced from them. Take, for ex- 

ample, the law of human life. We koow 

precisely, and more accurately than in 
Europe, the law of progression in birth, 

life, and death; so that we know almost 
exactly how many persons are alive at 

each age and how many will die at certain 

periods. This kind of statistics shows us, 

both in this country and in Europe, that 
the average length of human life is gradually 
incressing. The physiologists know that 
the natural life of man is much greater than 
the average he attains in fact, so that one 
great object of social science should be to 
discover and apply the means by which man 
shall attain his natural age. 

This brings us to another example in 
the art (rather than the science) of hygiene. 
This bas wonderfully improved in our day 
But how? Simply by the improved. 
statistics of diseases and their causes. This 
you eouid not infer from the United States 
statistics, because on the subject of diseases 
and deaths the United States statistics are 
very deficient; but we have the statistics 
of New York, Boston, New Orleans, and of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connect- 


ut. 

I read with great interest the reports of 
Dr. Harris, your medical inspector in New 
York. They are very vaiuable on this 
head. Some years since there was made to 
the British Parliament a most valuable 
report on cholera and typbus in London, 
whiok cortains a great deal of information 
on the subject of hygiene. 

These examples are enough to show 
what are the proper objects and means of 
social science. The objects are to ascertain 
the laws of man in society and the chief 
meens are Statistics. The proceedings at 
Detroit are useful in showing how far a 
body of intelligent men ean depart from 
the real ebjects of science, and how easily 
they ean be involved in monstrous eerors. 

The New York Times commends as able 
(andin the light of discussion they may be) 
two political essays on Financial Manage- 
ment and Civil Reform. The most striking 
part of both ef them is that the writers 
totally misunderstood the nature and tend- 
ency of the American Government. They 
do this as innocently as if the Constitution 
of the United States and the history of the 
country were net before them. One appeals 
to the aristocratic government ef England, 
and the other expects the power of the 





people in the government to be restricted 
by arbitrary rules, when the very principle 
of our government is that the people 
should do as they please. They forget the 
source of authority, and expect millions of 
people to be guided by the financial theories 
of Europe, or deny their own power over 
appointments at the virtuous suggestion of 
some modest reformers. 

Neither of these will be done, It is any- 
thing but science or scientific inquiry thus 
to assume conclusions, or, what is worse, to 
assume false premises. 

Mr. Bradford, of Boston (who was among 
the essayists), compared our tariffs and 
finances with those of Great Britain, and 
specially with regard to uniformity and 
consistency, claiming for Great Britain an 
adherence toa steady policy against private 
or local interests. Here are two important 
facts left out: first, that that government 
is a purely aristocratic government, with 
which the poor laborers have nothing to do; 
and, secondly, that the government of En- 
gland bas adhered more closely and selfishly 
to its own peculiar interests than any gov- 
ernment upon earth. But in reference to 
our country Mr. Bradford says: 


‘« There are two features especially prom- 
inent in the financial, not to say the gen- 
eral history of the United States: Sirst, 
the superior power of local and class 
interests, as compared with the national, the 
certainty that in any conflict the latter ‘will 
be worsted ; and, second, the absence of any 


coherent policy or sequence. Everything 
is empirical.” 


This is directly contrary to the history of 
the country. If there be any fact in the 
political history of this country tncontro- 
vertible, it is that the power of the National 
Government has been constantly increas- 
ing, and that it has invariably crushed out 
local and class interests whenever it has 
come in contact with them. I will give 
three examples which, I think, no well- 
informed man will deny. First. Take the 
late Rebellion. This was directly and 
purely an effort of ‘‘local and class 
interests” to control the National Gov- 
ernment; and it utterly failed. It 
was also an effort which is never 
likely to be equaled by another. Secondly. 
Twice in our histery the whole bank- 
ing system of this country was under 
the control of states an] corporations, 
which were “local and class”; yet they 
were twice substituted by national banks 
and are now utterly sapplanted by the 
national-bank system, wonder the exclusive 
control of the Government. Thirdly. We 
have the uniform decision of the Supreme 
Court against any attempt of staies or 
corporations to interfere with or control 
any operation of the National Government. 
All state, corporate, or local interests have 
been crushed under the National Govern- 
ment whenever there has been the least 
antagonism to it. This is the most import- 
ant part of our history, for itis the great 
fact which gives evidence that our govern- 
ment will be permanent. Now let us look 
at the second assertion—the “ absence of 
any coherent policy.” This is only true in 
regard to banking, which seems, however, 
to be now established, after many contests, 
in the prevalence of the national bank. 
Take the tariff. With the single exception 
from 1882 to 1840 (which exception was 
most disastrous), this country bas from the 
time of Hamilton to Bristow pursued the 
protective policy, and it never was so com- 
pletely established as it is to-day. Amounts 
—percentages—have varied in a hundred 
different ways; but the same “policy” 
has been uniformly pursued. I speak 
of facts, and not of opinions. The 
gentlemen of the Social Science Con- 
vention may think this a very bad pol- 
icy (in which I shall not agree with them); 
but it is, nevertheless, the fact that that pol- 
icy has been pursued with great constancy. 
So itis with all the great points of policy; 
and this is so absolutely true that there is 
not one of them on which the great parties 
of the day dare divide. Let us take an- 
other part of their subjects—“ Civil Re- 
form.” Let us support this, the best thing 
ever proposed and the men engaged in which 
I believe to be the most honest and earnest. 
How does it conform to the Constitution of 
the United States? The Constitution gives 
the President power to appoint; the Senate 
the power to advise him ; the House of Rep- 
resentatiyes the power to appropriate 





money. Were all these t0, abrogate their 
duties and turn them over to a board of 
examiners? The President was willing to 
get rid of trouble; but the Senate would 
not and could not refuse to advise, and the 
House would not long appropriate money 
that the President and Senate might abro- 
gate their duties. Tbe failure of this 
scheme was naturaland inevitable. It was 
a failure to see that the people govern this 
country and that they claim some rights in 
the management of it. 

In venturing some comments on what 
are called ‘‘ Social Science Conventions” I 
only wish to rescue them from a great 
blunder. “Social science” cannot be ar- 
rived at by debating clubs or political 
essays. 





MIDSUMMER. 
BY BARTON Gry. 


Tis the Midsummer. All. All the holy night 
Quivers around me with excess of light 
Distilled like dewdrops from the waning 
moon, 
And pain and sorrow are dissolvéd quite. 





"Tis the Midsummer. Solemn eyes of stars 
Peer with dim questioning through fleecy bars 
Of cloudland which shall pass and vanish 
s00n 
As after peace-bells cease the sounds of wars. 


Darling, my darling, ah! that you were now 
Here where the night-winds fan my fevered 
brow, 
While over all sleep’sanodyne is breathed 
And the tired flowers to the soft spell bow. 


Ah! dim desires still stir in dusky cells 
Of the sad soul ; a dream of wedding-bells 
Steals o’er my wayward fancies, love-en- 
wreathed, 
And the faint echo swells and ebbs and swells. 


The sad wave pulses to the moon in vain, 
Wasting its life in one long sob of pain, 
And on the wind-bleached sands in music 
dies, 
Like human hopes by doubt and terror slain, 


But, darling, with these strains of sadness 
blent 
Mingles another music, eloquent 
Of that dear place where shines your blesséd 
eyes, 
And all my heart rests still in deep content. 


We are not parted, though the long days roll, 

Unshared, between us; all our human dole 
Is but the shadow of that great For Aye 

Which holds the guerdon of the loyal soul. 


We are not parted! Doubt and woe and sin 

Here where our steps are darkened hem us in; 
But over all shines still the perfect day, 

Which he that doth endure shall surely win. 


And so, as wanes this calm Midsummer moon, 
My lips, erst mournful, chant a purer tune, 
A brave, sweet song, ite burden hope and 
trust, 
Though wear life’s day unto the afternoon. 


Though eyes grow dim and plighted hands do 
part, 
Yet shall the touch of Love's diviver art 
Electric thrill, till dust be joined to dust 
And Faith’s full guerdon crown the faithfal 
heart. 
I en 


EXPLAINING HIS WAR RECORD. 
BY WALLACE PUTNAM REED. 


** Was he in the war?” 

In several of the Southern states it is 
worse than useless fora man to run for 
office unless he is prepared to give an 
affirmative answer to the above question. 
This is not because of any disloyal feeling 
now existing; it is the logical outcome of 
that reverence for the ‘“‘Lost Cause” 
which characterizes the Southron proper. 

So well is this phase of public opinion 
understood that it is arare thing for an 
original Union man to offer himself asa 
candidate for popular favors. Occasion- 
ally, however, some bold aspirant makes 
the venture; but he takes particular care 
not to attempt an explanation of his con- 
duct during the war. If bis opponents at- 
tack him on that score, he vouchsafes no 
direct reply, but calls attention to bis very 
pronounced Democracy since the sur- 
render, 

Thus muoh being premised concerning 
one aspect of the Southern political situa- 
tion, the reader will readily appreciate the 
startling novelty of the incident which I 
am about to relate. 


In the capital city of a certain Southern 
state there resides at the present writing a 
lucky capitalist, half banker, half specu- 
lator, whose devouring ambition it is to 
fill the governor’s chair, He has lands, 
houses, goods, gold, and bonds in abund- 
ance; but the measure of his happiness will 
not be complete until he claims the honors 
and spoils of office. 

But there isa serious obstacle in the way 
This fortunate man of greenbacks lacks 
one thing that money cannot buy—a wa! 
record. At the beginning of the late ‘‘un- 
pleasantness” he had a few thousand dol- 
lars, and his speculations during the firs! 
two years of Confederate misery netted 
him immense and profitable returns, When 
the conscript laws grew more rigid he 
managed to secure a passport, and ran the 
blockade, with the avowed intention of 
proceeding to Europe, But his actual 
journey did not carry him ‘beyond Mon- 
trealand New York, At theclose of the 
war he returned home, plunged into busi- 
ness, and accumulated a large fortune. 
And now this man wants to be the next 
governor of his state. 

He is simple, almost illiterate, and yet a 
pillar of his church, as wellas a leading 
business man. Such shrewdness, stupid- 
ity, and ambition are seldom united in one 
person. 

Some time ago it occurred to our guber- 
natorial candidate that it was his duty to 
make a speech. He would mount the 
stump and invite public attention to his 
merits. A country town was selected for 
bis maiden effort, and on the appointed day 
the great capitalist made his clumsy bow 
before a scanty crowd of perhaps a bune 
dred homespun farmers. The “‘ first gun 
of the campaign,” as the newspapers had 
called his speech, seemed to hang fire and 
** come tardy off.” A confused medley of 
jargon, an occasional allusion to economy, 
agriculture, and corruption, and a wild 
declaration in favor of compelling the 
Federal Government to pay for the eman- 
cipated slaves—this was all that the aston- 
ished countrymen could take hold of. At 
last the culminating richness came. 

‘*My friends,” and here the speaker pre- 
sented a comical spectacle of awkward 
embarrassment, “My friends, something 
bas been said about my war record.” 

At this juncture everybody seemed to 

wake 

won this point,” continued our candi- 
date, ‘‘I—I—in fact, to put the case 
plainly, I feel it proper to make an ex- 
planation. You have heard, some of you, 
that I was notinthe war. I'll tell you just 
how it was. When the war came on, my 
friends, I had just married a young wife. 
[Explosive giggles in the audience.] Now, 
you wouldn’t any of you be so hardon a 
Man as to expect him to leave a pretty 
young wife and go off to the war. Would 
you, now? [Roars of laughter all over the 
bouse.] Well, my friends, I did my duty. 
I put a substitute into the army and went 
about my business. After awhile I found 
a brother-in-law of mine, a soldier, sick in 
one of the army hospitals in my town. I 

applied for permission to take him to my 
house and nurse bim,; but was refused. Well, 
that was enough for me. It set me to 
studying about the nature of war, and 
I came to the conclusion that it was a 
serious thing. I tell you, it‘sa mighty bad 
state of affairs if a man can’t take a sick 
brother-in-law home to nurse! Ain’titso? 
About this time the conscript law was getting 
pretty tight. Substitutes wouldn’t do any 
longer, and I thought it time to do some- 
thing. As big a fool as people took me to 
be, I wasn’t fool enough to go into any sucha 
a war as that/ Sol left the country. ButI 
went out honotably. I didn’t sneak out, I 
got a pass and left. I think I did right, 
and I wish more men had followed my 
example. 1 tell you, my friends, war is a 
serious thing. A lot of big men get disap- 
pointed in their hunt after office, and so 
they organize minute men and go to fight- 
ing. That's the way wars are gotten up. I 
don’t want anything to do with’em!” | 

With this very candid explanation the 
speaker concluded his disjointed harangue 
and left the atand. 

Imagine the effect likely to be seinen 
by such a speech upon an audience of 
bronzed ex-Confederates—men who had 





left wife, children, home, and all to mareh 
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up to the cannon’s mouth in defense of an 
idea! 

Two or three personel friends shook 
hands with the orator; but even these wore 
the broadest of grins on their faces. . The 
air was rent with laugbter and curses, and 
some of the listeners were so hugely tickled 
that they had to prop themselves against 
the side of the house unti their merriment 
subsided. It .is needless to say that, our 
would-be governor will receive no. yotes 
in that town.. 

LaTER.—Our officeseeking friend bas 
just had a biography publithed, in which 
it is stated that he left the country during 
the war as an agevt of the Confederate 
Government. This labored afterthought 
makes his case still more desperate. Was 
his first explanation a lie, or merely a 
supressio veri? 





THE CHAUTAUQUA SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL ASSEMBLY. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 








My brain is whirling with. the sights and 
the sounds of the mighty cataract. For 
several hours I have been Jistening to the 
beat of Niagara’s big bass drum... But all 
your readers or a large portion know about 
the Falls; but they do not know much 
about the National Sunday-school, Assem- 
bly which is just now encamped .on the 
picturesque shores of the Chautauqua Lake. 
Having passed a.day.or two there very 
pleasantly, let me etch some of its.feaiures 
briefly. 

New York is rich in lakes. Some of 
them have not had full justice done to 
them. One.of these modest bits of .beau- 
tiful water is Chautauqua, which nestles 
in the southwestern corner of the Empire 
State. It is twenty miles long, and ..mid- 
way it narrows to a small strait; for the 
Indian name ‘‘ Chautauqua” signifies a sack 
tied in the middle, ._We reached the foot of 
the lake at Jamestown by the Erie Ruil- 
way. Thence a samill steamer transported 
us, through a couple of hours of sweet, soft 
scenery, to Fair Point, near the, head of the 
lake, Several showy hotels have been 
built at picturesque points on the. shores, 
and the whole region is becoming a popular 
summer resort of the Pennsylvanians and 
the Buckeyes, 

When we neared the wharf at Fair Point 
we discovered a miniature Martha’s Vine- 
yard camp-meeting in full bloom among 
the trees. There were tents, big and little, 
and extemporized cottages; and a buge 
speaking-stand, fronted by rows of benches. 
Behind these were still other streets and 
avenues of tents, bearing the names of 
various Methodist bishops. We landed, 
and were greeted by Dr, John. H. Vincent, 
who is the master spirit of the enterprise. 
What he does not know about the theory 
and practice of Sunday-schools has:not yet 


‘been discovered. He is one of. the.few 


wise, enthusiasts who can “ride a hobby ” 
and yet keep in the saddle, The. president 
of the Assembly is Mr, Lewis: Miller, of 
Akron, Ohio, who-has built up a Sunday- 
school whieh almost rivals the. famous 
“ Bethany,” in Philadelphia. 

We were shown up “‘ Hedding. Avenue” 
apd domiciled in a pleasant cottage on 
‘*Morris Avenue.” A crowd of people 
were gathered in an enormous .tent, listen- 
ing 10a racy talk by Mr. Frank. Beard, 
who »illustrated his points by clever. cari- 
eatures in chalk upon the blackboard.. He 
isa genius in his way,.a sort.of Sunday- 
school Nast, who teaches sober truths with 
a grotesque pencil. .Io the. morning a 
capital address bad been delivered by Dr. 
Walden, of Cincinnati, on ‘‘ The Press and 
the Sunday-school.”: On the,previous days 
the rostrum had been .occupied. by Dr. 
Calkins, of Buffalo, the Rev. Alfred Taylor, 
Dr. E. Eggleston, of Brooklyn, and others. 


” At sixo’elock the camp-fires were lighted 
through the forest, and scores-.of busy 


‘women were preparing supper before the 


tents. It reminded me of my experiences 
in the Army of the Potomac, with the Chris- 
tian Commission. After supper the rain: 
storm had sufficiently abated for the people 
to assemble before the grand stand, to listen 
to Dr. J. D. Fulton’s lecture on “The 
Forcé’ that Wins.” At 10. o'clock ‘the 


chime of ‘big bells on the lake-shore pealed 


out the hour for retiring, and the whole 


The next morning was mates and 
chilly; but a large assemblage gathered to 
hear an admirable specimen of lesson- 
teaching by Dr. Vincent. | This was fol- 
lowed by a lecture on Bible geography 
by Mr. Van Lennep, from Turkey, to which 
the Suuday-school teachers gave close 
attention, ‘with note-book and pencil. I 
observed that the majority present at the 
camp were from'the rural districts, many 
of them hearty, open-handed Western folk, 
whom it is always an inspfration to meet. 
When it came my own:turn to mount the 
platform and give them an off-hand talk 
about Guthrie, Gladstone, Spurgeon, and 
some of the workers over the water, it did 
me good to Jook into’ so many eager and 


|| genial faces. In the crowd I observed Prof. 


Hodge, of Allegheny Seminary, Dr. Pierce, 
of Zion's Herald; Dr. R. M. Hatfield, the 
Rev. ‘Dr. *°W.°E. Knox, and other well 
known clefgymen. But the mass of the 
audience were the honest, bard-working 
“ privates” in Christ’s army, who make the 
bone and sinew of our churches. They 
were the solid stuff that the Harlan Pages 
and the Moodys are made of. To develop 
the lay element to-day in the Church of 
Christ is the straight and sure road to 
spiritual conquests. 

My visit tothe Chautauqua Assembly im- 
Press¢d'me with the fact that the teaching 
6f Sunday-school teachers is one of the 
most essential steps in evangelizing the 
nation. Such a course of instruction as is 
afforded in two weeks at that Assembly will 
bea valuable help for a life-time. In ad- 
dition to the lectures and’ normal-class 
eXercises;' there were large models 
of the Jewish tabernacle, the pyza- 
mids. of Egypt, and the city of Jeru- 
salem, etc. An _ oriental house, as 
large as life, stood in one part of the 
grounds....In another part was an extensive 


all the chief headlands, cities, and rivers 
in miniature. I observed that the storm 
had so swollen the “Dead Sea” that a 
forcing-pump was drawing out the surplus 
water through a pipe spouting from a tree- 
trunk,..The ‘‘Jordan,’: too, had “ over- 
flowed ite banks in time of harvest.” 

My time is up, and I can only send this 
hurried sketch.of a most. delightful visit to 
what promises to become a permanent and 
powerful school, of practical instruction. 
A germ bas been planted on.the Chautau- 
qua Lake which will yet grow into a great 
and fruitful tree... 

NiAGARA FALLS, N, Y., August 9th, 1875. 
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BY ALEXANDER DELMAR. 


to America, Africa, and all parts of Europe. 


country. 


fifth, 





plan of Palestine, done in earth and stone, 
with a Mount Hermon ten feet high, and 


So early as tbe opening of the East 
India trade in the time of the Stuarts 
British woolens had beeo shipped to India. 
They were still shipped thither, and also 


In 1790. the Russian army was clothed in 
‘British jackets, and until 1798, when their 


fusther introduction into France was pro- | estimated at about 200,000,000, while itis 
hibited, they were largely exported to that 


At this period the woolen manufactures 
of England rose to their greatest relative 
importance, In 1739 they are, estimated to 
have supported. one-third of the - entire 
population, one-fifth of this number con- 
stituting the actual working bands. To- 
ward the end of the century they scarcely 
supported one-fourth ; about the year 1830 | ginning of the present century had been in- 
it was estimated that they supported about 
one-ninth; while in 1850, with a popula- 
tion in England and. Wales of nearly 18 
000,000, the number of hands employed in 
woolen, and worsted factories was but 
717,000. Allowing a family of five persons 
to be dependent upon each hand, the pro- | are at present but few more sheep in 
portion, of the total, population supported 
by. the pgestry was only one-twenty- | were when the populations of those 


of whose domination wool, until very 
lately, bas relatively sunk in importance. 
So soon as this movement was perceived 
the policy of growing wool at home, which 
with’ more. or less fidelity had beeu 
adbered to by all nations who desired and 
possessed the means to participate in the 
woolen manufactures of the world, was 
abandoned or neglected, and the land 
which was so jealously preserved for sheep 
pastures during the last century is now 
being surrendered to the plow. The sheep 
pastures of Europe have been in great 
measure transferred to Australia (wool 
trade opened 1822), to India (1833), and 
Africa (1834). The extent of this move- 
ment will appear from a consideration of 
the following table: 
NUMBER OF DOMESTIC SHEEP AND LAMBS D¥ THE 


VARIOUS COUNTRIES OF THE COMMERCIAB WORLD 
AT DATES NEAREST TO 1810 AND 1875 RESPECTIVELY, 
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* In 1830-82, 153,490; in 1852, 38,281,592.—Fisher. Rug- 
gles says 30,386,283 in 1868, including Alsace-Lorraine. 

+ Tegeborski says 50,900,000 in 1846, and that the num- 
ber had greatly in d from previous years. 


+In 1840 1,900,000 and in 1890 about 1,000,000, includ- 
ing goats in both years.—McGreggor. 


§ Probably largely overstated. 

Tn addition to these numbers there cap 
hardly be less. than 150,000,000 sheep in In- 
dia; for, according to the “Agricultural Re- 
port,” 1870, p. 53, the annual wool clip of that 
country amounts to. 470,000,000 pounds. 
As the shipments from British India to 
England amounted in 1866 to only 24,000,- 
000. pounds of wooland in 1870 to only 
10,000,000 pounds, the product, if it be so 
large as represented, must be for the most 
part manufactured at home. It, therefore, 
does not find its way into. the. commercial 
world. Taking into acoount the sheep of 
Brazil, Peru, Asiatic-Turkey, and a few 
stnall’ German states, omitted from the 
table, also the probable overstatement con- 
cerning La Plata, the total number of sheep 
ih the commercial world in 1810 may be 





now, about 400,000,000. Assuming the 
yield of; wool per sheep not to have 
changed, the.supply of this staple has 
pretty evenly kept.pace with the growth of 
population—neither more nor less. 
Meanwhile the supply of cotton, com- 
pared with the population, has increased 
eighteen times, and of silk four times. The 
consumption of wool, which, at.near the be- 


creasing as compared with population, has, 
therefore, since that period remained sta- 
tionary. 

The transfer of sheep culture from 
Europe to South America, Africa,and Aus- 
tralia has been very remarkable, There 


Europe and North America than there 


countries were but half what they are now; 


Reverting to the last century, the great | while in the sparsely-settled regions south of 
_improvements in machinery procésses and | the Equator the number of sheep hag in- 
motive power that were invented or dis: | creased from almost nothing until it nearly 
covered between 1767 and 1796, though at | cquals that of all the rest of the world. It 
first they afforded the greatest stimulus to | is said to require an acre of pasturage for 
the woolen manufactures, resulted in sub- | every three sheep. The maintenance of 
stantially giving to the worlds new and 210,000,000 sheep at the Antipodes bas, 
_ 4 cheaper staple—cotton—from the moment | therefore, enabled Europe to rescue some 





70,000,000 acres of land from pastuzage, 
which otherwise would bave been required 
for that purpose, and devote it te the cul- 
tivation of cereals and other food plants. 
70,000,000 of arable land are enough 
to furnish food for 140,000,000 people, and, 
briefly, the result of the abandenment ef 
the medieval policy of manopoly and 
restriction. in regard. to wool—an aban- 
donment. only rendered feasible or ex: 
pedient by and since the development of the 
coiton culture in America—is that 140,00,- 
000 more people are enabled to live in 
Europe than practically could have lived 
there otherwise. To the part substitution 
of cotton for wool, and it should be added 
for flax, as articles of clothing is the Eu- 
ropean world indebted for ita recent great 
accessions of population. 

England, France, Spain, Austria, and 
the Low Countries all possess less sheep now 
than in 1810, and in the two former coun- 
tries and in Prussia an improved system of 
crop rotation enables sheep to be kept (on 
turnips and other roots) upon a much 
smaller area of pasturage than was possi- 
ble iu the early part of this century. It is 
only the sparsely-settled eountries of Eu- 
rope—such as Russia, Hungary, and some 
portions of Prussia—thatshow any material 
gain in sbeep since 1810; aad even these 
countries and districts will, doubtless, find 
it necessary in time gradually to abandon 
oviculture entirely to. the newer and still 
less densely populated countries of the 
wo: ld. 





THE GREAT RELIGIOUS MOVE- 
MENT IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


BY THE REV. MOSES SMITE. 


THIRTEEN years ago, in a little old shanty 
that had been abandoned by a saloon- 
keeper. on the ‘‘ North Side” of Chicago, 
Dwight L. Moody was attempting to con. 
duct a religious meeting. Says one who 
from that evening has been a warm personal 
friend of, Mr. Moody: ‘*‘ When I entered 
the room he was trying to read the story of 
the Prodigal Son. But a great many of 
the words he could not make out and bad 
toskip. I thought, if the Lord can ever 
use auch an instrument as that for his honor 
and glory it will astonish me.” For 
months, according to the London Times, 
20,000. people continuously assembled to 
hear that man preach. Indeed, for two 
years the tide has been steadily rising 
through England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Students and college professors at Edin- 
burgh, gentlemen and lawyers at Glasgow, 
learned skeptics at Bebfast, ignorant Re- 
manists at Dublin, operatives at Manches- 
ter, artisans at Sheffield, inventors at 
Birmingham, children at Liverpoo!, lords 
and ladies at London—all kinds and con- 
ditions of peaple, in wave after wave 
throughout the three kingdoms, have been 
borne irresistibly by the evangelist’s words 
and his companion’s songs. 

Such a phenomenon demands an ex 
planation. The scientist as well as the 
Christian, the philanthropist as well as the 
churchman is interested in the soiution. 

There have always been natural orators. 
From the rude achool of the forest, of the 
plantation, and even the galley men have 
sprung, to the rostrum mightily, if rougbly, 
elequent. But Mr. Moody is not an orator. 
He does appear before an audience to make 
@ great impression and carry, like Whit- 
field, as by storm. He ts earnest; but his 
manner is rather behind than at the head 
of his subject-matter. Multitudes are dis- 
appointed in hearing him, though the 
longer he is known the more be is trusted 
and the more power he wields. - 

Some people are possessed of such native 
refinement that, despite all lack of eduea- 
tion, their words bind as with a eharm. 
But nobody ever found honey dropping 
from Mr. Moody’s lips. Often his blunt- 
ness has repelled. 

Then, too, Mr. Moody is no actor. He 
cannot “perform a part.” Genuiveness is 
his nature. Neither does he ride upon the 
wave of some new or strange doctrine. 
His is the plain ‘‘old story.” He does not 
even head a sect, as did Wesley. He 
will not allow separation from existing 
churches, ‘‘ Proselyting from tbe churches,” 
says he, “is from Satan.” One of the 
grand results of his labors is to put greater 





honor upon the churches and their pastors 
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Rarely will he visit a town or city without 
the cordial invitation of the churches, or 
conduct his meetings at the hours of usual 
services, unless sO advised by the resident 
ministers. Hence, as might be expected, 
his is no evanescent influence. A year after 
the commencement of the work at Glasgow, 
from an all-day meeting, crowded from be- 
ginning to end, a telegram was sent to 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey expressing 
gratitude for the work begun by the evan- 
gelists and assuring them of continued and 
prayerful interest. Six months after they 
had left Belfast “the noonday prayer-meet- 
ings show no diminution”; and as to 
Edinburgh, Dr. Horatius Bonar is sufficient 
evidence, ‘I have been as regular in my 
attendance at the meetings as I could; and, 
though I will not say that there was noth- 
ing which I might not have wished dif- 
ferent, yet I haye been struck with the 
exceeding calmness at all times, the ab- 
sence of excitement, the peacful solemnity 
pervading these immense gatherings day 
by day, the strange stillness that at times 
overawed us. I have not seen nor heard 
any impropriety orextravagance, anything 
sensational or repulsive. I have heard 
sound doctrine, sober thought, sometimes 
fervent and tearful speech, the utterance 
of full hearts yearning over the wretched 
and beseeching men to be reconciled to 
God, 

Somebody has said: ‘‘ Note well the be- 
ginning of things.” Turning back to that 
meeting in Chicage,we may find the real 
principles underlying all Mr. Moody’s 
success. In his own words uttered at the 
close of that meeting to the friend referred 
to above: “I have got only one talent. I 
have no education; but E love the Lord 
Jesus Christ and I want to do something 
for him. I want you to.pray for me.” 

Wherever Mr. Moody goes he inspires 
men who love the Lord Jesus Christ fo 
labor for him. His first meeting in any 
place is for Christian workers, Parties of 
thirty, fifty, etc., were organized at Dublin 
to carry the Gospel to distant parts of the 
city and beyond. Numerous cottage meet. 
ings were instituted at Belfast which, says 
an observer, “‘are carrying the Gospel 
down to the homes of the people.” Ninety 
young men of one congregation fn that 
city offered themselyes for missionary 
work, At Manchester, months after the 
evangelists had departed, ‘‘crowded meet- 
ings are held in various parts of the town 
and conversions are still taking place.” 
Similar facts occurred in Edinburgh and 
this principle is mightily urged in London. 
It is not too much to. say. that, while 
thousands of people in Great Britain have 
been converted under the preaching and 
sincing of these lay preachers, tens of 
tncusands have been induced to labor for 
Christ. By this fact alone Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey wield a kind of omnipotence. 

Equally prcmineat, howeves, is’ Mr. 
Moody’s implic't reliance on prayer. “I 
want you to pray for me,” said he fn that 
old shanty thirteen yearsago. Writing to 
that same friend now, he repeats the same 
request: ‘‘ Pray for me every day.” Every- 
where he goes he summonspeople to pray. 
The grand impulse to prayer is described 
a3 more universal in Great Britain than 
even the new readiness to engage in Chris- 
tian activity. Ministers pray as they never 
prayed before. Laymen pray who never 
prayed before. Churchmen and Dissenters, 
Catholics and Protestants, Jews and Quak- 
ers bow together around ‘‘one common 
mercy seat.” Mr. Moody’s prayers are 
often bis most effective influences. And 
those seasons of silent prayer after his 
preaching, when the vast congregations 
bow their heads as one man, are sald to be 
like the veritable breath of the Holy Ghost 
upon otherwise unmoved hearts. In sum- 
ming up the results of what is termed ‘‘ the 
movement unparalleled in the history of 
Birmingham,” an intelligent observer 
writes: ‘‘ ist, Christians have learned to 
jove. one another and work together for one 
common object; and, 2d, we haye learned 
to pray more.” God has placed Mr. Moody 
as in the very faces of skeptical scientists 
throughout Great Britain, an irrefutable 
reply to Tyndall, Herbert Spencer, Matthew 
Arnold, and-their whole school. If there 
is not a personal, present God, positively 
answering prayer, Mr. Moody would be a 
eipher, Even the London TZimes acknowl- 
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edges: ‘There must be something not al- | estimated that at least)2,000 people were | Poetry is the production of an earlier 


together without real vi: lity where 20,000 
péople assemble from day to day, without 
any selfish interest, to hear the same teach- 
ing in almost the same phrases.” Truly 
the whole Christian world is reminded that 
not yet have God’s people in any age 
fathomed the resources available to him 
who in tongue and in life continually 
prays: ** What wilt thou have me to do?’ 
If we again turn back to that meeting 
thirteen years ago, we shall see also the 
grand instrumeit employed in alt this 
movement. Mr. Moody then was not try- 
ing to preach. Almost may it be said, he 
does not preach now. He was tlien trying 
to read the Bible, and he does read the 
Bible now. The Bible is his one force. He 
talks Bible, he prays Rible, and Sankey 
sings Bible. Mr. Moody’s expositions of 
Scripture are often crude, narrow, and de- 
fective. But they are literal Bible, and 
often most-wonderfully powerful. One of 
the marked results of Mr. Moody’s labors 
in Chicago was a greatly increased use of 
the Bible among Christians, Three years 
ago in that whole city there was a real re- 
vival of Bible study, special Bible-meet- 
ings and a prominent use of the Bible in 
all meetings. Likewise now in Great 
Britain, among staunch and scholarly 
Presbyterians in Scotland, bigoted Roman- 
ists in Ireland, or thirty-nine-articled Rit- 
ualists in England, among the educated 
or the ignorant, he is a living testimony to 
the mighty power of the plain Word of 
God, the simple unsheathed “ Sword of the 
Spirit.” Already objections, which learn- 
ing has vainly attempted to remove, to 
this so-called ‘‘antiquated book” are 
losing their force. This plain Scripture is 
**the smooth stone out of the brook” by 
which, in the hand of this lay preacher, 
the Goliath of infidelity is already smitten. 
In justice it ought to be added that this 
movement, like all true revivals, is marked 
by a time of conversions, Mr. Moody 
has always labored mainly to. convert men. 
His unprefaced inquiry made to many a 
stranger on the street and on ’Change in 
this country was: “ Do you love the Lord?” 
Bis preaching is not to prove Scripture; 
but to convert men, and they will be the 
proofs. He does not attempt to give men 
a religious system; but to convert them, and 
they will find in Christ all the system they 
need. He does not even labor very much 
to educate Christians, save that he would 
teach everybody to work for Christ, and 
the education will come by the teaching of 
the Holy Ghost. To the one object of 
bringing men to repent and believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ he has devoted himself. 
With this in view he reads Scripture and 
expounds Scripture; for this he prays; 
for this he lives. And by such an individ- 
ual is God markedly emphasizing in all 
Great Britain the doctrine of regeneration 


by the Holy Ghost. 
Now it is easy for us to see the true re- 


lations which this work holds to the ordin- 
ary work of churches. A recent London 
periodical exclaims, with a kind of conster- 
nation: * If Mr. Moody is right, then all the 
ministers in England are wrong.” To 
which we calmly reply : “Not at all, good 
friend; not at all.” Because the shower of 
a night brings up plants all over the garden 
and carpets the lawns and hillsides with 
living plush, it does not follow that 
the warm winds of previous days, 
which toiled so patiently in dissolving the 
icy manacles of winter, were all wrong; 
nor that the subsequent weeks of sultry 
summer are all wrong. God is empbasiz- 
ing lay-preaching in Great Britain, just as 
he emphasized the prayer-meeting in the 
revival of 1857-58 in the United States. 
But neither one indicated any less need of 
preaching, nor does the other cast any dis- 
respect upon the stated pastor. On the 
contrary, there will be more need of faith- 
ful pastors in Great Britain than there ever 
has been before. Seasons of multitudinous 
conversions afe but the beginnings of un- 
wonted demand for the most faithful and 
even studied pastoral instruction. This is 
true whoever be the agent employed, 
clergyman or layman. Plants of righteous- 
ness can no more grow ‘witbout spiritual 
nutriment than can the tiny shoots of the 
garden mature when choked by overgrow- 
ing grass and weeds. Said a pastor in St. 
Rouis, Mo., where about a year ago it was 





converted under the labors of the Rev. Mr. 
Hammond: ‘I never worked so:hard in all 
my lifeas.after Mr. H. left. ‘I did not take 
8 vacation all summer. Absolutely, I 
conld not leave those tender lambs. They 
were buat new-born babes in Christ.” Sim- 
lar was the experience of Paul when he 
sighed and ‘‘travailed in birth & second 
time” for the converts in Corintb, Galatia, 
and’ Macedonia. Similar testimony has 
already begun to come from England and 
Scotland and Ireland. 

This great movement in Great Britain, 
then, is in no-respects revolutionary, save 
that all true progress:is in the end revolu- 
tionary. Those who believe, if any do, 
that only within their ecclésiastical lines 
ehurch-work can be done will find it revo- 
lationary. And all the better for the 
world and for some of them that they find 
it mightily revolutionary. But, apart from 
provoking sreers from those to whom all 
spiritual religion is fanaticism, and alerm- 
iug those who would forbid all “who 
follow not us,” the grand influence of this 
movement will be to exalt the Bible, give 
fresh reality to prayer, vastly increase the 
efficiency of the churches, elevate the man- 
hood of tens of thousands of people, and 
thus‘immeasurably supplement and honor 
the work of every faithful pastor in the 
**Three Kingdoms,” It will also lead to 
other and repeated revivals in years to 
come. It will prepare the way for still 
grander ‘‘rains of righteousness” on the 
Continent, and it will be found to be one of 
the majestic strides of the King as he 


hastens to the latter-day triumphs of the 
cross. 


THE BUNYAN BEFORE JOHN. 
BY ARTHUR GILMAN. 





Jonn BuNyAN was a product of the 
Puritan period of English history. It was 
an age of great preachers and a time when, 
as Mr. Green says truly, the English be- 
came “the people of a book, and that 
book was the Bible.” Disputes about doc- 
trines ran high between divines able to cut 
close and to strike solid blows. It was not 
a time when the imagination was permitted 
to lie fallow, as the sermons of Taylor and 
South, to mention no others, sufficiently 
testify. Nor was it a time when beauty 
and amusements were entirely despised or 
ignored, as may be proved by the portrait 
of many a fair Puritan and by the con- 
fessions of the author of “‘ Paradise Lost,” 
who was also the author of the “Masque 
of Comus,” the admirer of the old romances 
of the Round Tableand a reveler in the 
ideal:chivalry of: Spenser. 

It was an age, of ambition also; for 
Cromwell raised the fame of England 
abroad at least as high as it had ever before 
stood. He dreamed of greater achieve- 
ments as the champion of Protestantism. 
He fondly hoped to follow with prouder 
deeds his haughty demands for redress for 
the slaughter of the ‘saints whose bones 
lay scattered on the Alpine mountains 
cold.” But he played his game of state- 
craft with worldly-wiser and less honorable 
men, whose ambition he unwittingly sub. 
served. Cromwell died, Puritanism fell, 
and Bunyan went to Bedford jail to write 
bis allegory. 

If we retrace the history of England 
three centuries, we find ourselves in another 
period of theological discussion, another 
ruler is dreaming of extending the sway of 
England, and another author is writing his 
visions and depicting the wicket gate, 
Vanity Fair, and the trials of a pilgrimage 
through life. The efforts of Edward HI 
were not put forth for the purpose of ex- 
erting a benign or beneficial moral influence 
upon Continental affairs; but they had the 
effect of raising English patriotism to a 
great degree and of stimulating the people 
to all kinds of exertion. 

The time of Edward IIT, no less truly 
than that of the Commonwealth, was 
marked by intense study of the Bible, with 
the spirit of which both Bunyan and his 
prototype were full. Mr. Lowell tells us 
that Bunyan had undoubtedly read ‘Spen- 
ser, and it would not appear unnatural if 
it were te be proved that he had also 
studied “ Piers Plowman.” Be thatas it may, 
the resemblance of the old allegory and 
wd new is an interesting topic for investiga- 

‘ : 





age than prose, and in these cases ‘‘ Piers 
Plowman,” written from 1862 to 1893, ie in 
verse, while the ‘* Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
given to the world in 1678, is, as we all 
know, @ prose composition. The best and 
latest students agree in holding that the 
author of ‘‘ Piers Plowman” (or, to give 
the title in full, of ‘* The Vision Concerning 
Piers Plowman”) is still unknown. He was 
an artist, in his way entirely unique, a 
shrewd observer, 8 lively descriptive writer, 
@ Vigorous satirist, an imaginative poet, an 
earnest partisan of the doctrines of the 
Bible as against the corruptions of the 
friars, and a reverent preacher of salvation 
through Christ. 

When he came to the work—and it was 
the work of a generation of time—he 
adopted the form of the allegory and the 
plan of a dream. A dream ig an airy 
nothing, that it is very difficult to fix upon 
paper oreven to frame in words. It is 
subject to no rules. It begins with no 
formal announcement and it generally 
ends in medias res. ‘There is no plot; but 
the mind rambles from topic to topic, from 
place to place, with no apparent reason, 
Such area few of the traits of the dream, 
and they are traits that. mark the vision of 
“Piers Plowman.” It would not be unnat- 
ural for an author coming like Bunyan, after 
such an original, to give more regularity 
of plan and execution to his production 
Let us suppose that the author of ‘‘ Piers 
Plowman,” after much thought on the sub- 
ject, actually did go to church, or to some 
brookside among the Malvern Hills, and in- 
dulge in reveries such as he has written 
down in alliterative verse for our edifica- 
tion. 

Let us suppose that on these occasions he 
gave free range to his imagination and 
imposed little restraint upon his thoughts, 
permitting the one to soar as high as it 
would and the other to wander wide, and 
that, as he says, he then wrote out his con- 
ceptions with little effort to make them ac- 
cord with rules of literary propriety or of 
artistic perfectness. The result would be 
very much like what he really did produce. 

Nine times he dreamed, and, although his 
visions were as varied in topic anid circum- 
stance as could well be imagined by a man 
not in a revery, they bear more or less re- 
motely upon the general subject of man’s 
journey through life, his risks of hell, and 
his hopes of Heaven. First he sees a field 
full of folk, is made. acquainted with the 
wicked ways of the people, their folly, 
thoughtlessness, and deceit. He sees 
bribery at work everywhere, andhe re- 
echoes in different form the words of 
Grostéte, Bishop of Lincoln, uttered a cen- 
tury before: ‘*O, money, money, how vast is 
thy power everywhere—how irresistible at 
Rome!” 

Again he dreams. The field full of folk 
is before him. Reason is preaching, and 
so effectively that there ensues a wonder- 
ful revival. The seven deadly sins are 
converted and a thousand people take 
upon themselves the vows of a new life. 
They are, however, only converted. They 
feel a need of a guide. A palmer fresh from 
Sinai approaches. They appeal to him; but 
he knows only another sort of pilgrim- 
age—of earth, not of Heaven. At last 
Piers Plowman appears and offers to be 
their guide. He has a halftacre to ere (to 
plow—Latin arare, see Gen., xlv, 6); but 
after that is done he will'go with them. 
Meanwhile he gives them the following 
description of the way they ought to take. 
Go through Meekness till ye come to Con- 
science. Love God loyally above all. 
Love your neighbor next, and only do to 
him what you would that he should do to 
you at all times. Follow the brook 
Buxom-of-Speech (buxom, obedient), and 
wash yourself at the ford Honor-thy- 
Father. Pass by the fields Swear-not-but- 
it-be-for-need and Covet-not-men’s-chattels- 
nor-their-wives, and the stocks Slay-not 
and Steal-not. Turn from the hill Bear- 
not-false-witness, and pluck no flowers 
there. Then you will see Say-sooth, and 
will come to a court as clear as the sun, 
‘surrounded by a moat of mercy, protected 
‘with a wall of wit and battlements: of 
Christendom, and buttressed .by Believe- 
‘sooth. The houses, halls, and : chambers 
are roofed with no lead but: love and loyal 
words and the gates are berred with 
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buxomness, The ahi ts over the moat is 
Pray-well. The gateposts are penautes 
and prayers of the saints and the hinges 
of the gates are alms-deeds. 

Grace is the gate-keeper, with a helper 
called Amend-you. Pray them to pull up 
the wicket that the woman shut when 
Adam and Eve did eat apples unroasted. 
If Grace grant thee to go in, thou shalt.see 
Truth enthroned in thine own heart, 
adorned witha chain of Charity. »But you 
must beware of Wrath, a wicked shrew, 
for he bears enmity to ‘Truth, and poketh 
forth Pride, that you may vaunt your 
virtues, and. be driven out, haply for a 
hundred winters, the door being latched 
and locked. Nevertheless you might even 
then get in again, for there are seven 
sisters that serve Truth ss porters at the 
posterns of thé palace. They are Abstin- 
ence, Humility, Patience, Peace, Large- 
ness, Charity. and Chastity. If you are 
akin to any of them, they will help you. 

“Now, forsooth,” quoth a cut-purse, 
“T have no tin there.” 

‘* Nor I,” said-an ape-trainer. 

“Nor 1,” added the wafer-maker. 

“Yea,” said Piers Plowman, and poked 
them all to good. “ Mercy is a maid there 
and hath might over them all; and she is 
sib [akin] to all the sinful.” 

Thus Piers points out the way; but the 
converts, with the exception of some who 
pray to be excused, go to work, and the re- 
mainder of the vision details their doings. 
It closes with an account of a bull of par- 
don given to Piers by Truth for the pil- 
grims. A priest asks to see ft, and, read- 
ing only the last verse of the twenty-fifth 
chapter of Matthew, exclaims: 

“I find no pardon here, It is only ‘do 
well and have good; do evil and have evil.’” 

Piers likes it better than popes’ pardons, 
for he says that, though the pope has power 
to bind and to unbind, {t is safer to keep 
the Ten Commandments than to trust to 
absolution. 

This is the spirit of all the visions. If 
he author displays any particular animus, 
it is against the friars who swarmed over 
England, and whom Chaucer so much en- 
joys making the but of his sarcasm. Her- 
mits are great lubbers, loth to work. Guile 
and Liar are friar?, and so are Envy and 
Wrath. - In one place the author stops to 
remark that the king’s soldiers are num- 
bered; that the inhabitants of Heaven are 
numbered; in short, that every creature and 
every class, except only friars and the 
dwellers in hell, are numbered. 

By such remarks as this, which the peo- 
ple most. thoroughly appreciated, and by 
making @ plain plowman the.hero of his 
verse, as wellas by identifying him with 
the Saviour, he made his allegory the most 
popular contemporary production. before 
the “Canterbury Tales.” “It was published 
before Wiclif’s busiest days, twenty years 
before his version of the Bible, and it was 
often transcribed. 

It differs from ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” in 
this, that its purpose was temporary in its 
nature, The friars it satirized have passed 
away, the English it addressed iave become 
Protestants, and the danger to be appre- 
hended from papal bulls fs slight. The 
Bible it illustrated and made familiar to the 
people is in every man’s hands and the 
plan of salvation by faith is proclaimed in 
thousands of ways. 

With the work of Bunyan the case is 
different. The Slough of Despond liesstill 
in every man’s road and Vanity Fair is 
not yet closed. The Hill Difficulty: is 
always before us and we are in danger of 
going to the house of Mr. Legality for help. 
The wisdom of man has not yet been able 
to puta bridge over the River of Death, 
though the ‘shining ones” who appeared 
to Christian and Hopeful still ‘‘ stand on 
the other side” to minister to those who 
shall be the heirs of salvation. 

The archaic dialect of ‘* Piers Plowman” 
has been toned down to a sweet and deli- 
cate flavor of moderate antiquity fn the 
‘*Pilgrim’s’ Progress.” ‘The stern ‘and 
scathing sarcasm of the earlier allegory 
loses none of its uncompromising character 
in Bunyan, but it takes on more of the love- 
liness and beauty of the Gospel. The author 
of the one vision wes obliged not only to 
make his poem, but to create his audience; 
while the later writer had. the advan- 
tages of @ richer literature and a. more 


r intelligent age and of am eager and sym- 


pathizing public. The author of “Piers 
Plowman,” with no precedent and little’ 
ground to hope for support, made a bold 
dash into a new style of writing and a new 
topic, and he has left a work that is per- 
manent and will always chatm those who ; 
take the pains to master it and have the. 
power of throwing themselves into the, 
remote past. f 

This does not detract from the glory of ' 
Jobn Bunyan,who will not be deposed from 
his place as prince of allegorists. 
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A BATCH OF QUEER EPITAPHS. 
BY THE REV. B. 'B. SANFORD. 


Tue ancient “‘ burying-grounds” in many 
of the older towns of Connecticut still dis- 
cover on moss-grown and crumbling stones 
some curious contributions to the literature 
of epitaphs. 

The following inscription is taken from a 
well-preserved monument in the cemetery 
at Windsor, which is one of the oldest if 
not the oldest town in the state: 


“ Heere Lyeth EPHRArm Horr, sometimes Teach er 
to ye chyrch of Windsor, who dyed Stember 4th, 


IN THE §U 
BY MARIE B. WILLTAMS. 


Waar brought’ to-day to my forest nook, 4 

That bore me down with its terrible weight, 

‘Heart-sick, and weary, and panting with 
fear, 

Hounded by Thought like some merciless 
fate— 

What did I bring? Nay, I scarce can tell, 

So dim were my eyes through the forest-path. 

It was not a burden of work well done, 

But the sore,.sad burden of grief and wrath. 


Then I sate me down, and I cried aloud: 
 O merciful God, hasyon summer sun 

F’er seen in his radiant course such wreck, 

Such broken effort, such life undone ? 

A life thrilled through with a pulse which 
throbbed 

At the lightest touch of joy or of pain, . 

And which held one hope as.a saint his soul, 

To be watched and guarded and kept from 
stain. 


* And now that my beautiful Hope is dead 
Let my days sweep by like the empty air?’ 
And I cast me down in the forest-shade 
Like a wounded beast in its leafy lair, 

And above me the cloud-fiecked summer ky, 


WOODS. 





Below me the beautiful bloom-decked earth; 
But mine eyes were dimmed by a mournful 





Who when hee lived wee drew our vitall breath, 
Who when hee dyed his dying was our death, 
Who was ye stay of state, ye chyrches staff, 
Alas, the times forbid an epitaph.” 

The monument of Gov. Eaton, while 
standing in the old burying-ground at New 
Haven, bore this inscription : 

“ THEOPHILUS EATON ESQR. Govr. 

dec’a Jan’y 7, 1657 Etat, 67 

Eaton so fam’d, so wise, so just, 
The Phosnix of our world, here hides his dust, 
This name forget, N. England never must. 
T’ attend you, sir, under these framed stones 
Are come your honored Son and daughter Jones 
On each hand to repose their weary bones.” 

A later generation have thought best to 
cut out the last three lines of these verses 
and insert in their place the names and 
ages of Wm. Jones, Esq., and Hannah 
Jones, the daughter of Gov. Eaton. 

In the graveyard at Madison a mopu- 
ment erected to the memory ofa veteran 
sea-captain bears these verses: 

“ Though Boreas’ blasts and Neptune’s waves 
Haye toss’d me te and fro, 
In spite of both, by God’s decree _ 
I harbor here below. 
“Where I do at anchor ride 
With many of our fleet; 
Yet once again I must set sail 
Our Admiral, Christ, to meet.” 

The memory of a former deacon of the 
Congregational church in Enfield is hon- 
ored with these lines: 

“ Here les a man, no one priz’d religion more, 
The same our Fathers brought from Burope’s 
shore, 

A strict supporter of the good old ways 

Of Puritans, in their most early days.” 

A stone erected in the last century over 
the .grave ofa skillful mechanic in Col- 
chester bears this verse: 


“He was s man of invention great, 
Above all that lived nigh ; 
But he could not invent to live 
When God called him to die.” 
Here is a prose epitaph still to be seen in 
the burial-ground at Salisbury : 
“The man is gone! 

“Mr, SAMUEL MOORE, the eminent Mathematician, 
died Feb. 20th, 1810, &. 75. His Lirs and Szrvices!!! 
these the Monument, this marble but the Tablet. 
Say then, He liv’d to benefit Mankind. Sway’d not 
by Trifies, But by Science led, as Land Surveyor. So 
like in all things, Like correct, This the best image 
of the man. 

“ Our Fathers rest from their Totls.” 


The following inscriptions are taken from 
monuments in the ancient cemetery of Mid- 
dletown : 

“ Here’s a cedar tall, gently wafted o’er 
From Great Britain’s Isle to this Western shore, 
Near fifty years crossing the ocean wide, 
Yet’s anchored in the grave from storm or tide, 
Yet remember the body only here, 
His blessed soul fixt in a higher sphere.” 
“ BPIraPH. 
80 fair, 80 young, 86 innocent, so sweet, 
So ripe a judgment, and so ripe a wit, 
Require at least an Age in one to meet ; 
In her they met, but long they could not stay, 
*Twas gold too fine to mix without allay.” 

We close with an epitaph engraved on a 
tombstone at Milford, in memory of a 
young woman who died in 1792, aged 24 
We agree with a local historian of a more 
recent generation, that “‘the impression 
which her friends meant to convey was 
- doubtless correct, but the words made use 


of, when applied to a buman being, are 


of the present age.” The Verse reads as 
follows: 
“ Molly, tho’ pleasant in her day, 
‘Was sudd’nly seiz’d and sent away. 
How soon she’s ripe, how soon she’s rotten 





Laid in the grave and soon forgott’n.” 


veil, 
Woven of tears from a sad heart’s dearth. 


No voices spoke ; but the soft south wind 

Kissed my hot, dry lips as it swept along, - 

And rustied and sighed through the stately 
pines, 

Like a faint, sweet echo of Ocean’s song. 

No voices spoke ; but the lights and shades 

Quivered and danced down the bill’s green 
side, 

And a bird peeped forth from its mossy nest 

Whilst its brown mate fluttered in circles 
wide. 


And I know not whence, if from breeze or 
sun, 
From the wind-swept leaves or the mated 


birds, 

From the grace and sweetness of speechless 
things 

Or an undertone of life half heard ; 

But such peace came down on my troubled 
soul 

That mine eyes grew clear, and beyond the 
veil 

Isaw that the world was bright and good, 

Though a passionate, wayward life might 
fail. 


The summer will ripen into the fall, 

The woodland which shades me grow brown 
and bare, 

Yon bird will fly from her eaayty pest, 

And the storms of winter will fill the air; 

But the God who holds fn bis gracious hand 

The times and seasons, their glow and dearth, 

With the spring“tide freshness and summer’s 
pride, 

Will waken and gladden the pulseless earth. 


Oh! little the faith which with empty hands 
Will follow the shadow, not bind the sheaf. 
The Master calls, and his voice is heard 

In the wind or wave or falling leaf. 

What matters, if when he calls you list 

And bear your life as yon tree the storm, 
Which rifles its branches, yet may not touch 
The hidden sap which each spring will warm ? 


fa 
Biblical Research, 


THe great name of the Sun among the 
Babylonians,-who reverenced it as one of their 
chief gods, was Dian-nisi or ‘‘ Judge of Men.” 
An inscription of Nebuchadnezzar, for. in- 
stance, says: 

“To the Sun, the ju Babylon, the temple 
of Dian-nisi, his tem od e in Babylon, in bitumen 
and bricks, grandly 
On one of the pore tte also: “Sun, 
great judge of Heaven and earth, judge him 
with judgment.”” The Sun fs also called 
“Destroyer of the wicked.” The similarity 
of the name Dian-nisi to the Greek Dionysus 
should not be overlooked. The worship of 
Dionysus is known to have come from the Fast 
in very early times; and probably in the .ear- 
liest mythologies Dionysus was the same 4s 
thé Sun. ‘Herodotus (iii, 8) says that the only 
gods worshiped by the Arabians were Didny- 
sus and Urania, and it fs certain that the 
Arabians worshiped the Sun. Herodotus fur- 
ther says (if, 42, 144), and also Plutarch (“ Jsis 
ot Osiris,” c. 28), that Dionysus was the same 
as Osiris, the Egyptian judge of the dead. 


rather unrefited, according to the taste, The latter quotes also from Heraclitus that 


Dionysus was Hades—t¢., Pluto, the judge 
of departed? souls. The ‘origin of ‘the 


seholar—from din, to judge, and enosh, man, 
This transfer “ ee godmust not be con.. 
founded with later Phonician and Greek ideas 





name  Dian-nisi yt plain to any Hebrew } 


of the Cyprians.and Carthaginians, as seen in 
the names of thePhcnié¢ian fascriptions—Ama- 
tosir, "Ebdosir, Malchosir, etc., derived directly 
from the Egyptian. Osiris; nor with the wor- 
ship of Adonis:ag Osiris at Amathus in Cyprus, 
which the Amathusiens declared they borrowed 
from the Egyptians, This would, by the way, 
indicate an Assyrian. belie? jp the future pun- 
ishment of the wicked ;-as would also the sen- 
tence pronounced.egsingt Ishtar by Nin-ki-gal, 
“goddess of the. great .region,’? Queen of 
Hades, and her command to Namtar ‘o afflict 
Ishtar. with dire diseases of the side, feet, 
hands, and head. Lenormant is. scarcely cor- 
rect in speaking of this Hades as “a hell 
where, so far as we know, there appears no 
distinction of rewards and punishments,”~ 
(‘Le Deluge,” p. 25). 


.-In a summary report to the minister of 
public instruction at St. Petersburg, Dr. A. 
Harkavy says that the collection of MSS. of 
the late Abraham Firkowitsch, in the Crimea, 
consists of about 900 complete works and 700 
fragments. Among thése are: (1) Rolls of the 
Pentateuch and Biblical MSS8:, with unknown 
masoras, written in the ninth and tenth centu- 
ties ; (2) grammars and dictionaries not élse- 
where extant; (3) biblical commentaries in 
Hebrew and Arabic, some of them from rabbia 
of the tenth century. Among them is Rabbi 
Thanhum’s commentary on Isaiah, an odd 
volume, missing in the Bodleian Library, and 
for which inquiries have been made for years 
through consuls and missionaries; (4) bis- 
torical books of all kinds, some relating to 
Russia—among them some new information 
respecting the obscure Jewish empire that 
existed in Southern Russia during the latte: 
half of the tenth century, known as the Chas- 
ari Empire and comprising s Jarge territory of 
the Caucasus, the Taurian peninsula, on the 
Don and the Wolga. The new information 
consists of a letter of Chisdat-Ibn-Shabrut to 
King Joseph, the ruler of that empire, and 
King Joseph’s reply. These documents were 
discovered in Egypt. Hitherto all that was 
known of these documents was an extract 
published in 1577. (5) Controversies between 
Rabbanites and Karaites; (6) poetical books 
of unknown authors; (7) theological, philo 
sophical, medical, and miscellaneous works. 
This collection of Jewish literature will rival 
the noted one in the Bodleian Library. It 
comes from the region of the Karaite Jews— 
the same who left behind them the noted 
ancient Jewish gravestones in the Crimea. 


----Among. the earliest Greek Christian 
hymns is the following “ Prayer at. Meal-time,” 
by an unknown author. It isso nearly in the 
words of the original Scriptures that a proses 
translation seems to doit as much justice as 
can be done in English: 

* Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who dost nourish me 
from my youth, 
Who givest meat to all fiesh. 
Fill our hearts with joy and gladness, 
That at all times, having all sufficiency, 
We may abound unto every g00é work 
In Jesus Christ our Lord; 
With whom to Thee be glory, honor and power 
Forever. Amen.” 
Another, equally old and likewise of un 
known authorship, is the “Hymn at Candle 
lighting.” Its structure renders it {mpossible 
to render it In prosé and at the sanie time 
keep the lines intact. We, therefore, give the 
following somewhat free metrical version, foi- 
lowing the original pretty nearly fn measurs 
and, like it, disregarding rhyme: 
“ Cheerful light, celestial glory 
Of the immortal, heavenly, holy 
Father, blessed Jesus Christ; 
Coming now to the sun’s setting, 
Still thy gentle beams receiving 
Through the shadowy evening light ; 
Thee in hymns we sing, O Father, 
Thee we sing. O Son, and Holy 
Spirit, Three, Eternal God! 
Worthy thouin every season 
To be hymned with fitting voices, 
fon of God, who life dost give! 
Wherefore thee the world in order 
Glory gives unceasingly.” 


..It is thought, on pretty good grounds 
that the Jews derived the idea of phylacterice 
rather from the customs of their conquerors 
during the Captivity, than from Exodus, xiii, 
16, Dent., vi, 8, etc., and justified their practice 
by an afterthought. The “ magic knots” of 
Babylonia, according to Justin Martyr, were 
in use among the Jewish exorcists. The fol 
lowing Accadian specimen will show some- 
what the form of the original idea. The god 
Marduk wishes to soothe the last moments of 
adying man. His father, Hea, says: 

“Go, my son! 
Take s woman's linen kerchief 
BOF BAA OT ryt Sent! loose tt from the left 


Knot it with seven knots: do so twice: 

Sprinkle ft with bright wine: 

Bind it round the head of the sick man: 

Bind tt round bis hands and feet, like manacles sne 
fetters, 











Flue Brts. 


Davip Naat is not so well known personally 
as au artist of Ids age and talent ongbt # be 
by hie eountrymen. The paletings bearing 
his nsme which have beén exhibited bere, and 
notably the two female portraite in the last 
exhibition ‘of thé National Academy of De- 
#ign, kave excited a degree of interest in bim 
which will give value to the following brief 
sketeb of his life and career, which we con- 
dense from the Boston Datly Adverttser : 

David Neal is a native of Lowell, where he 
was borh thirty-five years ago. His genius for 
art manifested itself at a very early age, when 
his principal source of amusement consisted 
in drawing figures in outline apon scraps of 
paper, Heis of English descont, his grand- 
father being a native of the ‘‘ Mother Country,” 
which he left for the United States in 1812. 

The future peinter left home at the age 
of fifteen, and, fiading bis way to New 
Orleans, obtained a clerkship in an import- 
ing house. Although he cherished the hope 
of one day becoming. an artist, he was without 
any prospect of seeing thet hope realized. 
Leaving New QOneans, he visited -Ceutral 
America and the Pacific Ceast, and settled for 
awhile in San Francisco, where he entered 4 
private achool at his own cost, aud remained in 
it until his funds were exhausted. At this 
time he fortunately became acquainted with 
Mr. Butler, a wood engraver, by whose advice 
he teok to that art, in which be made such 
rapid progress that he was urged to deyote 
his whole attention to itas a means of gaining 
*.@ livelihood. As bis greatest deste was to 

visit Europe, he assiduously deveted himself 

to engraving, and by strict. economy saved 
from his earnings a sum of money suffieient for 
the expenses of..a trip aeross the Atlantic. 

He became acquainted with Mr, 8 P. 
Dewey, through whose generous assistance he 

wes enabled, in 1902, to visit Munich, where, 
at the Royal Academy, he commenced his first 

study of drawing from the antique. In 1864 

he beeame a pupil of the late Chevalier Ain- 

wiiller,an artist of fine powers, especially in 
the painting of architectural interiors, but 
better, known to the world as the artist who 
presided until his death over the Glasmalerei, 
where nearly all of the modern stained glass is 
made. Mr, Ainmiiller recognized the genius 
of the young American end gave him instruc- 
tion more as a younger brother than e pupil. 
The friendship of the eld artist was follewed 
by a closer tie, Mr. Neal having married Ain- 
miiller’s daughter. 

Tn 1869, much to Mr. Neal’s delight, he was 
aecepted asa pupil of Professor Karl Piloty, 
under whose direetions he has since been 
working. Some years since Mr. Neal and 
young Kealbseh accompanied Piloty to Ver- 
ice and made many studies of the architeot- 
ural beauties ef that city. . 

Mr. Neail’s first large painting was ‘‘ The Re- 
turn from thé Chase,” which fs owned in New 
York. He bas since painted views of the inte- 
riors of St. Mark’s, Westminster Abbey, and 
other &Mmous ecclesiastical structures, nearly 
all.of which are owned by wealthy picture col- 
leetors in the United States. In July, 1874, 
one of Mr. Neal’s mest elaborate pictures, rep- 
resénting. James Watt studiously watching the 
steaming tea-kettle, was exhibited in the Royal 
Academy, in London, where it attracted 
marked sttention and excited universal ad- 
miration. This pieture, which has since been 
engraved in Bnrope and America, fs now owned 
by Sir Benjamin & Phillips, formerly lord- 
mayor of London. The original study for this 
picture fornis a part of the Neal Collection, 
now on exhibition in Boston. 

Mr. Neal is at present at work upon a pic- 
ture, which he has nearly finished and which 
has been purchased by Mr. D. O. Mills, of San 
Francisco, The subject is “The First Meet- 
ing of Marie Stuart and Riecio.”” The moment 
represented is that when the singer Riccio 
comes to Holyrood, poor, with nothing but his 
mandolin and bundle, and obtains permission 
of the porter to sleep upon a chest in the hall. 
The picture shows tke foot of the staircase 
leading to the chapel. The Queen is coming 
down, accompavied by a few of her suite, and 
stops astonished at the hidden apparition of 
the wandering singer. All the interior accom- 
psniments are drawn with the: greatest care, 
ey onan ie being Of the period of Fran- 
cis I. 

..--Lhe London Atheneum of July Mth 


says: 


“On Wednesday last a deputation compris- 


ing royal academicians waited upon the gov- 
ernment authorities connected with the ap- 

poaching exhibition at Philadel; in order 
: B urge that insurances should be effected on 
works of art sent to ca on this occasion. 
It is said that if such @ security cannot be ob- 
tained owners will not be disposed to lend 


their treasures.” 

-.-.-M. Richard Leslide bes published, in 
Beris, Poo’s “Raven,” translated by M. 
Btephene Mallsime, with five vielent lithe 
grephs by M. Edouard Mauer. 
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Personalities. 


oee@overnor Tilden has been “swinging 
around the circle” lately, very much in the 
style of Andy Johnson, making speeches io all 
the chief towns of the state west of Albany. 
He appears to be possessed with what Bulwer 
ealled ‘“‘a working devil,”” and always uneasy 
unless he has got something todo. His polit- 
ical and personal friend, John Morrissey, says 
of him, according to the report of the vera- 
cious and vivacious ‘‘ Garth’’: 

‘“‘ He’s a man of general public ability, with 
an energy of work possessed by no person I 
ever saw, and the tevacity of the devil. He is 
one of the finest lawyers in America; he is a 
business man, with $7,000,000 of poner; the 
subject of finance tncludes him as probably ite 
best scientific student in America; bis library 
is full of it. It’s a business expert he is—a 
miracle. When he was going ae Tweed, 
Sweeney, and the rest, I saw on the big table in 
his library piles of bank and account-books a 
foot high, and he would follow a check or 
draft in and out from bank to. bapk and man 
to man, until] he’d nailed it. He has a great 
library in his house, as big as my pool-room."’ 
A governor worth seven millions of dollars and 
endowed with such ability and energy im addi- 
tion to bis wealth, possesses such opportunities 
for good or evil in the position he now occupies 
that it will be best to keep a very strict watch 
of him. He might do a power of good; but 
then he might also do a power of evil. If he 
is as ambitious as he is able and active, be wil! 
not be content with one term in the governor's 
office. . 


.--»Alfred Tennyson is one of the few 
modern poets whose poems can be set to 
music, and hie charge for the privilege of 
using any of hie lyrical. compositions in that 
way is twenty-five dollars.. The applications 
from composers for the privilege are said to 
average three per diem. This is a source of 
income which none of our poets derive any 
benefit from. Not one of our poets can be set 
to music. Neither Longfellow nor Bryant nor 
Holmes, Lowell, Whittier, Poe, nor any other 
of our bards has been able to produce a lyric 
that could be set to music. Our song writers 
--John Howard Paine, Robert’Treat Paine, 
Judge Hopkinson, and Francis 8. Key—are not 
known as poets. It is mortifying to be obliged 
to confess it, but we are not a musical people. 


..». Although thereis no ex-President now liy- 
ing, it is a remarkable fact that there are five 
wives of Presidents and ex-Presidents who 


shave survived their husbands. They are 


Mre, Polk, Mrs. Johnson, Mrs, Fillmore, 
Mrs. Tyler, and Mrs. Lincoln. This would 
seem to be good evidence that the wear 
and tear of life in the White House is 
much less injarions to its female oceupants 
than to the heads of the nation. It was not 
without good reason that President Grant said, 
in his letter to General White, that “ it must 
be remembered that all the ‘sacrifices, except 
that of comfort, had been ‘made in accepting 
the firstterm.’’ Yet it must be remembered 
that most of our Presidents have been long- 
lived men, 


..+»Mr. Plimsoll, the parliamentary. orator 
who has become famous by his energetic ad- 
vocacy of measures for the safety .of seamen, 
is described by Mr. Conway, who knows him 
well, as a very thin, pale, and nervous man, of 
defective vision ; but ourillustrated papers give 
a portrait of him representing him as a rotund 
and extremely easy-looking person, so much 
like Wilkie Collins, the novelist, that there fs 
a strong suspicion of one portrait being made 
to do double duty. : 

../. Alfred Tennyson has written.a letter to 
the Poe Monument Committee, in Baltimore, 
in which he speeke of the “immortal pro- 
Guctions of the American poet’ and requests 
a photograph of the ‘monumetit. Poe was so 


great an admirer of Tennyson and had bor- 
rowed 9 much from him that he-would have 
been half crazed with delight at receiving such 
a compliment from him. 


...-The Hon. Richard Schell, commonly 
called ‘‘ Uncle Dick’’ by: his New York friends 
who was one of the representatives in the last 
Congress from this city, now announces bim- 
self in favor of the fineneial plank of the Ohio 
Democratic platform. He was elected to Con- 


gress by 2 majority of 6,000 and he was an 
avowed inflationist at the time, The - 
ocrats, however, did not think it advisable to 
re-eleet him. . 


.»»-M. Tatne is @ remarkable sort of » per- 
son for a Frenchman and an author. He is de- 
scribed by one of his intimate friends as caring 
nothing for society and stoically refusing all 
invitations to dinner-parties. _He is never out 


of bed. aGeg half- ry wert v a fee »§ al- 
ways up ea at work in rary when 
one are weepitig. 


+: +-Although the late Charles Kingsley was 

@ popular author and lecturer and held a 
profitable charch liying @ good many years, it 
pene be gat Ged 500% as the Roriiot, Goy- 
L) settl ension £200 

his , the cine emul that has been 
bestowed upon the widow of Sir Arthur Helps. 





Srience, 


In our notice of Prof. Farlow’s admirable 
paper on the potato, last spring, it was stated 
that the oospores—the analogues of seeds in 
the higher plante—bad hitherto escaped de- 
tection in the Feronospora infestans, the spe- 
cies that causes the potato disease. They have 
now been discovered by Mr. Worthington 
Smith, of England, and in a most unexpected 
manner. A new disease has broken out among 
the potatoes in England, and chiefly, it seems, 
among varieties taken there from this country. 
This was pronounced. by Mr. Berkely to be 
caused by another.small fungus, a species of 
Protomyces. Some few mycelial threads 
among the bodies, which should not be there fn 
the known condition of Protomyces, led Mr. 
Smith to conjecture that he had before bim 
the old Peronospora in a new form. He 
macerated a diseased potato-plant in water, so 
as to get free some of the fungus from the 
tissue, and found the moisture was just what 
was needed to set the little plant growing, 
and In time it produced both antheridia and 
oospores; and the result was the absolute 
proof that the plant was the Peronospora. 
Mr. Smith has submitted his facts to Mr. 
Berkely, who sustains his conclusions and has 
expressed the opinion that the whole genus 
Protomyces may be only resting spores of 
various species of Peronospora. The numer- 
ous cases of supposed distinct genera being 
found to be bot different forms or stages of 
others ta by no means the least interesting 
feature in the progress of mycology. In the fall 
of the year the common house-fly may be seen 
attached to a window-pane by a small fungus 
which radiates from ite body, often toa dis- 
tance of a quarter of an ineh. This little 
furgus is called Sporendonema Musce. There is 
a small aquatic known as Saprolegma ferazx ; 
and now It is believed that the fly fungus is 
the very same thing, only its terrestrial condi- 
tion having essentially changed {teform. Mr. 
Smith’s discovery of the oospores as stated 
has created considerable interest, not only 
amongst scientific men, Who have been so long 
wondering what could have beome of them; 
but: also among English potato growers, who 
have been wondering what the new disease 
could be. 


....The subject of double stars has of late 
considerably renewed its interest to astron- 
omers. -Mr. J. W. Burnham, of. Chicago, 
using a telescope of only six inches aperture, 
has within the last three years added several 
hundred to otr lists. In the course of bis in- 
vestigations he hes been led to compile an ex- 
tended catalogue of all the objects of this 
class now known to astronomy, summarizing 
all the observations and doing for them pre- 
cisely what Sir Jobn Herschel did for the 
nebule® in his great .catalogue published by 
the Royal Society, a few years before his death. 
It is hoped that elther the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution or the Naval Observatory will under- 
take fts publication. New computations of 
the orbits and periodic times of many of the 
more important binaries have’ also been pub- 
lished within the last few years, and some of 
the results are very widely and curiously at 
variance with those previously accepted. The 
most remarkable instance is that of Castor. 
Many years ago Herschel and Smyth had eb- 
tained periods of 250 and 240 years; In 1845-6 
Hind and Jacob found the much longer peri- 
ods of 650 and 680 years ; and now, fn 1872, Mr. 
Wilson finds that the orbit is apparently hy- 
perbolic. If this beso (the conclusion is to be 
accepted with reserve at present) the two 
stars do not form a system properly so-called ; 
but must be, so to speak, mere casual ac- 
quaintances, which, having encountered with 


a narrow escape from actual collision, are now. 


swiftly separating, never again to meet. Con- 
trasted with this is the binary 42 Come Bere- 
nices, which according to Struve completes 
its orbit in only 25% years. 


..»-A sketch of the development of natural 
history museums down to the period of Lin- 
neus was lately given by Dr. Hagen, at a 
meeting of the Natural History Society at 
Boston. He considered the ancient votive 
offerings deposited in the temples of 
antiquity to be the origin of collections 
of natural history. This ancient cus- 
tom still existe. The lack of means of pre- 
serving such specimens retarded the progress 
of biological science for a number of certe- 
ries, From the time of Aristotle to ‘that of 
Albert the Great, and even of Conrad Gesner, 
there was only 2 traditional science. Thecol- 
lections vanished with the masters, and the 
works containing the results of their labors 
could not be made accessible before the intro- 
duction of the art of printiug. The beginning 
of the Reformation was the begioning of 
acience. The time immediately following was 
overcrowded with new facts and the number 
of workers was inadequate to the affluence of 
the material. Natural history collections pre- 
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sented a curious mass of more or less imper- 
fect objects, unscientifically prepared and ar. 
ranged. Most of the collections were in the 
hands of individuals richer in money than 
in learning, yet eager to foster both science 
and general knowledge. This period was that 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
Linneus began a new era in the history of 
biology. The pre-eminent value of types of 
the species described by him and others was 
first recognized when Sweden did not shrink 
from sending a man-of-war to recover collec. 
tions which had been legally sold to snother 
country. 


....Prof. Aimé Girard, of the Conservatoire 
des Arts et Metiers of Paris, has made & careful 
micrographic study of the tissues which are 
ordinarily employed in the manufacture of 
paper, determining under the microscope the 
form, dimensions, and special characters of 
each variety of fiber. He concludes that 
length is not 60 important a matter es has been 
supposed, since the longest fibers in paper 
pulps rarely exceed half a millimeter in length, 
and there is no vegetable fiber known which is 
not at least as long as this. It is, however, of 
great importance that the fiber should be fine 
—i.e., that the ratio of its length to ite diam- 
eter should be considerable, at least 50 to 1. 
Moreover, it should be elastic and flexible and 
capable of being bent and twisted with facllity, 
The tenacity of a fiber, on the other hand, is of 
secondary importance; since when a sheet of 
paper is torn the fibers themselves are almost 
never ruptured, but escape entire from the 
felted mass by sliding over their neighbors. 
M. Girard then proceeds to classify the fibers 
q2 common use, as follows: first, round fibers, 
having well-defined nodes; second, round 
smooth fibers, nodes indistinct; third, fibro- 
cellular substances; fourth, flat fibers; and, 
fifth, imperfect materials. He enumerates the 
principal materials belonging under these 
heads, with their microscopic peculiari- 
ties, > 


..«-The question whether the diameter of 
the sun is or is not varlable has been a good 
deal discussed of late, especially since certain 
resulta obtained by Secchi a few years ago 
seemed to render it very probable. All the 
more thoreugh investigations, however—such 
as those of Newcomb and Holden,, published 
last October, and another by Dr, Fuhg, pub- 
lished lest May, and based on the Greenwich 
observations of the last 85 years—go to show 
that such real variations as occur, if any, mud 
be very alight, and are entirely masked by the 
érrors of observation, which are mach more 
considerable. The evidence seems quite con- 
clusive that there are not regniar periodical 
changes, such as bad been anticipated by many. 
The discrepancies between the measurements 
of different observers using the same instru- 
ments are, on the other hand, rather surpris- 
ingly large, amounting to two or three seconds 
of arc in the mean of several hundred obser- 
vations. It is not to be understood that these 
results disprove the idea that the luminous 
surface of the sun is cloudlike and fluctuating 
toacertain extent. That there are such local 
changes is quite certain from direct observa- 
tion. The iavestigations only show that there 
are no periodical and general swellings and 
shrinkings of the solar bulk of sufficient extent 
to be detected by observation. 


..--Saint Robert has made a comparison 
of the useful effect of the human machine and 
of firearms as compared with that of the steam- 
engine. It is well established that only from 
three to five per cont. of the total available 
work contained in the fuel is yielded by the 
best steam-engines. In the case of the human 
body experiment has proved that the average 
work a man can do without overfatigue is 
about 2,000,000 foot-pounds per day. Aver- 
aging carefully the food, it is found that this 
food {8 capable of yielding 9,888 calorics 
(French heat units); equivalent to 8,800,000 
foot-pounds. From these figures we see that 
the proportion of work actually realized from 
the human machine is about, 23 per cent. of 
that present in the food. So, too, if we ex- 
amine a rifled cannon—say one whose bore is 3 
inches in diameter—the shell of which weighs 
about 8 pounds and the firing charge of which 
is 1.25'pounds of powder. If the velocity of 
the shell when fired is 1,300 feet per second, 
the work actually done by the powder to give 
it this velocity is 219,000 foot-pounds, Now, 
in the combustion of the above charge of 
powder, 1.25 pounds, there is evolved 940.7 
calorics—equivalent to 1,050,000 foot-pounds. 
Dividing as before, we learn that the effective- 
ness. of the frearm as a machine is about 21 per 
cent. 


.»+» The interesting correspondence between 
the juseets of the mountains of Colorado and 
Labrador at the level of the sea is further 
shown in some notes published by Mr. Scud- 
der on the batterflies of Labrador. It appears 
that these species of Argynnis oceur both is 
Labrador and the Rocky Mountsins. 
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Hlissions. 


Tuz Church. Missionsry Society has this 
year celebrated its seventy-sixth anniversary. 
The work of this association is so widespread, 
conducted with such cordiality toward non- 
episcopal denominations, and so richly blessed 
in its frnite that it naturally calls for frequent 
notice in these missionary columns. A few 
details in regard to its organization may be 
weleome. It consists of members of the 
Church of England and represents that sec- 
tion of the Church which bears the name of 
Evangelical, The patron of the Society isa 
member of the royal family whenever any 
member of that family sees fit thus to recog- 
nize the association, which is not the case at 
present. The vice-patron is the Archbishop 
ot Canterbury. As many bishops as belong to 
the Society are placed on the list of vice-presi- 
dents. The Bishop of London ordains the 
missionary candidates who have been educated 
in the Society’s seminary at Islington. In the 

colonies and in India a like service is rendered 
by the bishops there stationed. Thus the 
Church Missionary Society maintains its con- 
nection with the Establishment. At the same 
time it exercises a large degree of independ- 
ence in calling its own missionaries and in 
laying down its own rules for the mission 
work. In Jands where the Established Church 
has no bishops the Society has men ont of its 
own ranks ordained for this service. By means 
of this independent attitude its agents are able 
to maintain an unbroken cordiality with mis- 
sionaries of every denominational name in all 
parts of the world. The home administration 
of the Society is a continued testimony to the 
fact that its creation was largely due to Chris- 
tian laymen. Among its founders we find the 
honored names of Admiral Gambier, Henry 
Wilberforce, Charles Grant, and Samuel Thorn- 
ton. The President of the Society is a member 
of the House of Lords or of the Commons. 
The office is at present filled by the Earl of 
Chichester. The executive committee con- 
sists of 24 laymen: The office work is done by 
four secretaries, of whom two are cleréymen, 
and there is a lay treasurer. For many years 
the progress of the Society was closely linked 
with the name of Rev. Henry Venn, whose far- 
seeing judgment pave early direction to the 
idea -of self-support and self-government by 
the native churches, now 80 generally adopted 
by missionary associations. The journals of 
the Society form one marked evidence to the 
ability with wbich the secretaryship 1s still ad- 
ministered. They are four in number—viz,, 
The Church Missionary Record, The Church Mis- 
sionary Gleaner, The Church Missionary Juvenil 
Instructor, and The Church Missionary /ntelli 
gencer—and are published by the London book 
firm, Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. The Intelli- 
gncer 1s the leading mission journal in the 
English language. The chief financial resources 
ofthe Society are the local associations formed 
in every part of England and Wales. That 
the mission interest ‘may be the better 
sustained, the country is divided into 
ten districts, nearly all of which are 
supplied with association secretaries and 
some with three. The expense of this ar- 
rangement amounted in 1873-74 to $44,435 
The income for the year 1874-75 was a very 
encouraging one. It did not, it is true, reach 
the figure of the previous vear ; but this was 
due to the fact that nosuch extraordinarily 
large separate donations were received as in 
1873-74. The main dependence of the Society 
is, however, upon ‘the local associations, and 














Christian community. Since that time the 

work of conversion has gone on. A great 

many of the “ blacks” have settled at the two 

industrial stations, Ebenezer and Ramabyuck. 

The change in their habits has been remark- 

able. When the first church was built it was 

doubted whether the aborigines would remain 

about the place long enouch to useit. Now 

almost every seat is regularly oceupied. In 

the official report given by the governor. after 

a visit to Ramabyucek, it is stated: ‘‘Their 

healthy and cheerful appearance, their clean- 

liness, and the condition of the station, asa 
whole, which, with its pretty flower and fruit 

gardens, isan oasis in the otherwise unoccu- 

pied district, made a favorable impression on 

all the visitors.’’ The school at this station, 
which is under government ipspection, has for 
a series of years sfood highest on the list in 
the whole colony, receiving 100 per cent. The 
preparation of arrowroot by the natives was 
awarded a medal at the Vienna Exposition. 
Tn liberal offerings and observance of the Sab- 
bath, as well as in general improvement in 
their habits, under close discipline by the mis- 
sionaries, they vindicate their right to be con- 
sidered Christians. On many dying-beds their 
confession of faith has been as clear as that 
of believers among more favored races. While 
the Australian Papuans are in their heathen 
state rapidly dying out, the decline of popula- 
tion has been arrested at the mission stations, 
and after 26 years of toil it is safe to expect an 
abiding triumph of the Gospel in the Aus- 
tralian mission-field. 


..A Hindu of high caste was engaged as a 
foreman in some government works on the 
river Godavery. Several of the English en- 
gineers who conducted the work were earnest 
Christians, and one of them was fn the habit of 
reading the Scriptures with some of the native 
officials on Sundays. When this gentleman 
was leaving on farlongh he gave the foreman 
a Bible. After the officer was gone the man 
took out the volume, and, happening to light 
on the sixth chapter of Matthew, read our 
Lord’s Instructions about prayer and the 
Lord’s Prayer itself. It struck him as very 
different from anything he had hitherto read 
and as being very true. He at once began to 
act upon the instruction of praying to God in 
secret. On the return of the officer the 
foreman declared bis intention of becom- 
ing a Christian, and for this purpose re- 
ceived a month’s leave of absence to go to 
Masulipatam, the nearest mission station, 100 
miles away. The long-continued struggle in 
his family now came to a crisis. His wife’s 
pride rebelled against losing her high caste 
through a Christian profession. She finally, 
however, relented and was baptized with her 
husband. Since that time they have both 
been engaged at a northerly station of the 
Madras Mission, where the incident was relat- 
ed to Dr. Fenn, through an interpreter, and 
repeated by the missionary in his speech ata 
London anniversary. 


...When in the early days of West African 
Missions one laborer after the other was cut 
off by the deadly pestilence the home commit- 
tee in England resorted to prayer after each 
receipt of the disheartening news. And now 
Sierra Leone has become a bright Gospel 
light, the shinings of which have been seen at 
many places on the West African Coast. It 
was the wish ef Sir Henry Lawrence that the 
heroic deeds at Lucknow, India, during the 
mutiny, should be commemorated by the 
establishment of a Christian mission in that 
center of Mohammedanism. Although he did 
not live to see his wish carried out, he may be 





in this department there was solid i se of 
$20,000. The ordinary income amounted to 
$879,179. In this total no account is taken of 
contributions to special funds and local funds 
raised in the missions and expended there. 
The yéar was closed with a small surplus, and 
$50,000, being the bulk of the surplus of the 
previous year, were set aside as a working 
capital fund, in order to prevent the borrow. 
ing of money to meet current expenses, as the 
heaviest contributions come in at the close of 
the twelvemonth. 


..The aborigines of Australia, numbering 
at. present 30,000 or 40,000, are perhaps the 
most degraded race on the face of the earth. 
No religion exists among them, further than a 
vague notion of the existence of a good and of 
an evilspirit. They have no worship and no sac- 
rifices. Their language contains no equivalent 
terms for love, faith, forgiveness, and truth. 
Marriage exists only in name. Infanticide 
conjoined with cannibalism prevails. Through 
the advent of white settlers into the country, 
their vices have been deepened down to tlie 
verge of idiocy. In 1849 Moravian mission- 
aries settled among them, being supported by 
a committee from the colonial churches, In 
1860 the first convert, Nathaniel Pepper, was 
baptized. The event created so great a sensa- 
tion that a public meeting was called at Mel- 
bourne, with the colonial governor in the 
chair, in order to express the joy of the 





regarded as the real founder of the mission, 
which has been greatly prospered under the 
care of the Church Missionary Society. The 
native congregation bas now 250 members, of 
whom 98 are communicants, and they meeta 
great part of their current expenses. It is 
now proposed to build a church for them, in 
memory of that noble Indian administrator 
who atatime when the government was not 
so kindly disposed.toward missions as it is 
now was not ashamed of the Gospel. 


.-The 66tb Aunual Meeting of the Awer- 
ican Board will be held at Chicago, commenc- 
ing on Tuesday, October 5th, and closing Fri- 
day. morning, October 8th. The annual ‘ser- 
mon will be preached by I. W. Andrews, D.D., 
president of Marietta College. The sessions 
of the Board will be held in Farwell Hall, 
Young Men’s Christian Association Building. 


...-The “open communion’’ question has 
entered into the Baptist Missionary Union, 
and has led to the retirement of. Dr Sawtelle, 
of California, from the board of maoagers, 
into which he had been elected. The Chicago 
Standard protests against the introduction of 
this strife into a society burdened with the re- 
sponsibilities of a vast field and a heavy debt. 


....A Japanese secular journal says : 
“Chi seems to be becoming popu- 
lar and 
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The prompt mention in our Ust.of “ Books of the Week” 





readers wit guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


JACKSON'S PHILOSOPHY OF NAT- 
URAL THEOLOGY.* 
(mst Notice.) 


No contribution has been made for half 
a century to natural theology more notable 
than this volume. Since Paley the evidence 
for the existence of God outside of revela- 
tion has been chiefly grouped around the 
argument from design, which at the best 
was a merely mechanical way of account- 
ing for the great First Cause. Yet studies 
in philosophy and psychology and the ad- 
varce of physical science have impaired 
Paley’s method, if they bave not overthrown 
his argument, and there hasbeen a felt need 
of a treatise upon natural theology which 
should start from the beliefs of reason, the 
fundamental facts of mind, and argue up 
to the existence of God. The skepticism 
of the day has not attacked the anthentic 
historical documents of Christianity with 
greater virulence than it has the necessary 
foundations of natural theology, and a 
work which goes carefully over this new 
ground and presents a logical statement of 
the reasons for God’s existence from the 
basis of natural reason is sure of a hearty 
recognition and cannot but be most useful 
to all thougbtfal people. Such a treatise 
the Rev. William Jackson, previously 
known by a notable contribution to The 
Contemporary Review, entitled ‘Why I am 
a Christian,” was produced; and, if his 
work is wanting in such a style as 
gives clearness and force to the pro- 
ductions of Huxley and Tyndall, it is not 
deficient in logical analysis and clear and 
original thinking. It is no easy task to 
comprehend his argument, becanse it deals 
separately with such a large amount of 
material; but when ifs several parts are 
followed out in detail by the patient 
reader and are finally gathered up to bear 
upon the belief in the Supreme Being the 
conclusion is satisfactory, and furnisbes a 
most substantial basis within a man for his 
belief in religion. Natural theology .is 
necessarily a complex science, and can now 
be established only by scientific methods. 
Mr. Jackson has grappled firmly with his 
subject, has introduced much collateral 
material, as the opinions of experts in the 
various departments of philosophy and 
scientific investigation, and has fortified 
himself at every step against attack. 

We now present a summary statement 
of his argument. Two questions confront 
every one: Is there any future life? Is 
there any reason for believing in the ex- 
istence of a supreme moral being? To 
answer these questions, especially the last, 
we ‘‘draw the required data from that 
critical fact, philosophy of mind and 
human’ nature, which forms to so many 
thinkers the birth-star of a new science.” 
All reasoning on natural theology falls 
necessarily into two divisions. The first is 
made up of arguments drawn from the 
world without us; the second of argu- 
ments drawn from tbe world within. 
Natural theology “signifies what mankind 
migbt have known or may know of the 
Divine Being prior to or apart from any 
direct message sent by himself. Natural 
religion ‘‘is intended to comprehend those 
relations between that Divine Being and 
ourselves which must ensue immediately 
upon the acceptance of theism.” 

The several lines of argument are the 
philosophy of design, the conditions of 
human knowledge, the beliefs of reason, 
production and fts law, causation, and re- 
sponsibility. Mr. Jackson’s plan is thor- 
oughly to exhaust these different arguments 
as evidences of Theism, in accordance 
with the principles of inductive philos- 
ophy. He first enters. upon an examina- 
tion of the kind of reasoning involved in 
the argument from design and e#n inquiry 
into its special force. This argument has 
been strongly objected to, chiefly because it 
is a comparison between things dissimilar, 
paneer art and Nature; and'we have not 
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the history of the process, we only know 
the fact of the production of things im 
Nature. Thelate Prof. Baden Powell was 
an acute thinker upon these subjects and 
greatly aided their elucidation. He uses, 
like Paley, the analogical form of argt- 
ment. Mr. Jackson thus states it. 
In a manufactory mind is to part of 
the visible apparatus, nor are its cpera- 
tions visible; but the effects make the 
operations manifest. In the universe effects 
may be seen differing from human produc- 
tions in many ways, but agreeing in one 
common characteristic—order, adjustment, 
hidden interdependence. Such effects make 
manifest the operations of an invisible 
intelligence, as vast 28 the universe ftself.”’ 
Prof. Powell thinks, however, that the 
step from a mind or intelligence, even if 
conceived as illimitable as the universe, to 
a first cause, supreme mind, or moral 
cause is not yet bridged over. The point ~ 
of difference is the length of the step 
to be taken from iaw to causation. 
His own ‘statement of what is his 
special contribution is contained ‘in this 
extract: “It is by analozy with the exer- 
cise of intellect, and the volition, or power 
of moral causation, of which we are con- 
scious within ourselves, that we speak of 
the Supreme Mind and Moral Cause of the 
Universe, of whose operation order, ar- 
rangement, and adaptation are the ex- 
ternal manifestations. Order implies what 
by analogy we call intelligence; subservi- 
ency to an observed end implies intelli- 
gence foreseeing, which by analogy we 
call design.” Prof. Powell here directs at- 
tention to the distinction between the dif- 
ferent inferences which can be drawn from 
the observed manifestations of order and 
of foresigh!. From the first we infer in- 
telligence; from the second we infer design. 
The inference of design, intention, fore- 
thought, is something different from the 
bare fact of order and arrangement and is 
not to be confounded withit. ‘* This im- 
plies intelligent agency or moral causa- 
tion. Hence, again, we advance to the no- 
tion of distinct existence, or what is some- 
times called personality; and thence pro- 
ceed to ascribe the other divine attributes 
and perfections as centering in that inde- 
pendent Being.” We thus see the neces- 
sity of a moral cause, as distinguished from 
a physical antecedent, when we survey 
Nature. But Nature does not contain the 
idea in explicit shape. She only necessi- 
tates its appearance. This idea, he tell ts, 
we find manifest in our own moral nature; 
by analogy we discern it in the Divine. 
We here find the meeting in natural the- 
ology of ‘‘ two separate sets of premises, 
drawn from. different sources, One 
of these factors rests upon . our 
human knowledge of the natural world we 
live in. The other requires a deeper kind 
of knowledge and one far less cultivated 
upon inductive principles—the knowledge, 
that is tosay, of our own nature—our es- 
sential humanity and selfness.” While 
Paley and Powell thus arrive at similar 
conclusions, the later philosophy of design 
has the merit of reaching down, in the 
bands of Prof. Powell, to the ultimate facts 
of our nature, the first traths of reason. 
The conviction is very strong in intelligent 
minés that this arguing from foreseeing in. 
telligence in the mind of man to the reason 
and will as they exist in the Great Origin- 
ator of all things is a proper analogy in it- 
self and gives as clear an analysis of catsa- 
tion as we are capable of reaching. Mr. 
Jackson says, very truthfully, in this con- 
nection, that ‘‘many objects of the great- 
est interest and importance to truth can 
pever be truly known as they are in them- 
selves. Our utmost hope is to know not 
them, but as much as we can discover re- 
specting them. And sometimes this limit- 
ed knowledge is invaluable. If! %s not 
gratify our natural desire for sp. alation, 
it may often guide and govern our lives. 
Unspeakably important, for example, in it- 
self and in its consequences, must be an 
affirmative answer to our anxious question 
concerning the existence of God.” 

Mr. Jackson then shows what are the 
conditions of human knowledge in a par- 
allel between the difficulties alleged to be 
fatal to Theism and the difficulties attach- 
ing to very various departments of human 
knowledge, embracing its most necessary 
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From this parallel the conclusion becomes 
evident that whoever accepts one set of 
truths cannot be debarred by these or sim- 
ilar difficulties from accepting the higher 

truths likewise. That such an acceptance 
is natural and valid appears further evident 
from the fact that a knowledge,of God 

belongs to the class of practical beliefs and 
is enforced by the same reasonable, 
necessity. If, on the other hand, one 
chooses to deny the possibility of Theism,, 
he ought (to be consistent) to deny.all those 
truths which etand or fall by a parallel set 
of reasoniogs. In doing this ove turns the 
whole universe into a rayless blank and 

unreality. ‘‘There are really no special 

difficulties in the way of Theism. It argues 

from the known to the unknown; go do all 

the inductive sciences. It accepts more 

than it can explain; so do we, each and all, 

ia accepting the truth of our own individ- 

uslity and personal identity, of the world 

outside us, and the mind within, which 

scrutinizes that changing world. The more 

thoroughly questions relating to our first 

sources of knowledge are debated the 

more surely shall we perceive how safe is 

the starting-point of natural theology.” 





«..-A book of present and permanent tnter- 
est. is Science and Revelation (William Mullan, 
Belfast; Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, New 
York). Tyndall’s address at Belfast, as presi- 
dent of the British Association, naturally gave 
special offense to the clergy of that city ; and at 
a meeting held shortly after the delivery of the 
address in question they came to the conclusion 
that an elaborate defense of the assailed doc- 
trines was necessary and that it should be un- 
dertaken in a series of lectures. The present 
volume is made up of these lectures, which 
were delivered last winter in the Presbyterian 
church in Rosemary street, Belfast, and which 
in pamphlet form have since attained wide 
circulation and general favor, The range of 
subjects isa broad one and the lecturers do 
not seem afraid to discuss very frankly the 
claims of modern scientists of the school op- 
posed totheirs. The general aim of them all 
is thus stated in the preface: “‘ Each subject 
is thoroughly sifted. The facts of science 
are admitted, whilst the inferences of the 
savans are disputed. The respective territories 
ofscience and religion are distinctly defined , 
and, whilst the conflicting theories of these 
pilisbouheis—coue materialistic, some ideal- 
istic, and others rationalistic—are brought out 
as demoralizing and often mutually destruct. 
ivé, the harmony éver subsisting between 
true philosophy and true religion, the moral 
beauty of Christianity and its adaptation to 
the wants and wishes of our common human- 
ity, and the being and wisdom and goodness 
of God as manifested in the pages of inspira- 
tion, the works of creation, and the arrange- 
ments of Providence, will be found unfolded 
with a freshness, a fullness, and a power 
nighly creditable to the church which they so 
well represent.” 


-»..Mr, Stoddard, in editing his “ Bric-a- 
Brac Series,’’ has occasionally found himself 
sompéiled, very justly, to assume that the 
public for whom he is preparing the enter- 
taining little library is ignorant of the careers 
and the very names of some of the persons 
whose autobiographical or other remains are 
taid under contribution. Who, for instance, 
were John O'Keefe, Michael Kelly, or John 
Taylor, the three worthies whose records 
make upthe lastof Mr. Stoddard’s volumes 
Personal Reminiscences of O Keefe, Kely, and 
Zaylor (Scribner, Armstrong & Co.)? O'Keefe 
was & dramatist, Kelly a. singer,,and Taylor a 
journalist; and Mr, Stoddard in his preface 
tells what he knows about them, which is all 
the reader needs to know. This preface, as 
usual, is entertaining. Mr. Stoddard frankly 
confesses that dramatic biographies, whereas 
they ought to be interesting, are, asa rule, dull 
to him, and that it is only a few of their best 
anecdotes that deserve to be saved aud read, 
The, more literary part of the volume is sup- 
plied in the selections from Taylor, whose 
reminiscences include the names of Goldsmith, 
John Wilkes, Horne Tooke, Boswell, Dr. Parr, 
Dr. Porson, Haydn, Handel, the Chevalier 
D’ Eon, Byron, Sheridan, and many other men 
of note. 


.- The Life of the Greeks and Romane de- 
seribed from Antique Monuments, by E. Guhl and 
W. Koner, translated from the third German 
edition by F. Hueffer, is a work which D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. have just presented to the Amer- 
ican public. It is standard in Germany for the 
subject, which, of course, is saying a great 
dea). its method is.superior to that generally 
adopted in similar works—the al phabetic— 
though not less suited for reference... One 
passes by an easy connection, from the tem, 
plea, which naturally are of first importance, 
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to the fortifications by which they and the 
towns were protected, to the harbors, dwell- 
ing-houses, domestic life and furniture, dress, 
gymnasia and education, music and musical 
instruments, marriage and funeral customs, 
and many other kindred. subjects. _The advan- 
tage of method is that the book: will ‘be 
tead as well as used for reference. There 
is something ‘inexpressibly ‘tedious 1m the | 
perusal of a dictionary of antiquitiés, the want 
of argument and conviction eing not less 
unpleasant than the cut-and-dried treatment 
peculiar to topics treated in disjointed suc- 
cession. Another pleasant feature is the 
evidence of personal tndependent investigation 
by the authors, which gives freshness and 
inspires confidence. An examination of the 
copious illustrations, ‘which are the great fea- 
ture of the book, shows another phase of 
independence quite striking for a German 
work of this character. Great numbers of 
fllustrated books relating to antiquity and 
ancient art are published in Germany; but iu 
the main or very largely the illustrations are 
the same, the cheapness of the publication 
préclading the manufacture of independent 
eute. This volume bas not a single illustration 
which strikes us asa familiar acquaintance, 
although the subjects found elsewhere are nat- 
urally often represented. In the section given 
the temples there isa fulluess of treatment and 
illustration surpassing even Kugler’s ‘‘ Arch- 
tecture” or Schuaase’s ‘‘ Art History.”” Where 
figures are concerned the cuts are about as 
woodeny as the traditional classical dictionary 
is used to giving. It does seemas if publishers 
might hunt up an artist in distress who would 
work for as little as they can afford to give, 
instead of the timid hacks who ought to be 
Darwinized out of the profession. The book 
will be of great assistance to classical scholars 
for its detailed illustration and notice of Greek 
and Latin terms applied to different articles of 
dress and use, and of decided interest at the 
same time to people of culture who are not 
students of the classic authors. For the latter 
we quote from the opening page as to the 
bearing of such studies on their pursuits: 
“Tt being the task of all investigation of 
antique Greece to make us understand the spirit 
and mode of thinking and living of this people, 
weshall scarcely be able to attain this aim 
without considering, together with the crea- 
tions of their poetry and philosophy, with the 
legal institutions of the state and the doctrines 
of their religion, also the numerous and varied 
productions of their architecture. In these, no 
less than in the others, Greek genius and 
Greek culture find their expression with all 
the greater distinctness, since these introduce 
us into the varied phases of real existence and 
tend to illustrate a distinct character common 
to all their different peculiarities.” This argu- 
ment holds no less for the topics following 
architecture. 


....Johnson, Wilson & Co., of this city, 
have commenced the publication, in num- 
bers, of a new history of the United States. 
The work,-which is entitled Our Country, 
is written by Benson J. Lossing and illus- 
trated by Felix 0. C. Darley. It will be com- 
prised in forty-eight semi-monthly parts, each 
of which will contain thirty-two pages of 
letter-press and one full-page cartoon, in tints. 
Dr. Lossing is a man whose tastes and acquire- 
ments and whose previous achievements 
render him competent to prepare a history 
which shall by its readable style and its at- 
tractive collation of facts approve itself asa 
candidate for popular circulation. Mr. Dar- 
ley also is well fitted to accomplish success_ 
fally the task to which he has devoted himself ; 
and his pictures, so far as they have thus far 
appeared, compare favorably with any of his 
previous drawings. The publishers are pro- 
ducing the work ina style of much mechan- 
ical beauty. Four numbers have been pub- 
lished. 


.... The Hudson Illustrated (D. Appleton & 
Co.) is a pretty brochure in which the beauties 
of'a noble river are depicted by pen and pen- 
eil, The letter-press gives a sufficiently full 
account of the various objects of interest seen 
by the traveler as he passes from New York to 
Albany. The illustrations are numerous and 


consist of excellent wood engravings from de- , 


signs by J. D. Woodward, Any account of 
the Hudson which left out the pictorial pre- 
sentment of the principal objects of inter- 
est on its banks would, of course, be an in- 
complete one; andthe pictures here presented 
are of a character to be satisfactory to the 
tourist or the resident. The traveler, by the 
multiplication of guide-books and deseriptive 
volumes, has been a great gainer within the 
past few years. 


-...The twenty-eighth issue of the “Truth 
Seeker Tracts” (New York: D. M. Bennett) is 
Alessandro di Cagitostro: Impostor or Martyr? 
by Charles Sotheran. The tract consists of a 
| lecture delivered by Mr. Sothetan before the 


Liberal Club of this city, and in it he secka to. 


remove from di Cagliostro’s name the odiam 








which he acserts has ben heaped upon it, in 
great measure, by the authorities of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Di Cagliostro hasnow been 
aceepted by the Spiritualists, or by some of 
them, as a martyr of theircause. Some of Mr. 
Sotheran’s titles on his title-page are somewhat 
inexplicable to the average reader, and rather 
suggest the Reverend Homer Wilbur, A. M. 
One of them. is ‘* K; Kadosh,” and enother is 
'*M. M. 104and 1052 Eng,’’ 


.... William F. Gill & Co, have begun the 
publication of a set of pamphlets to be en- 
titled ‘‘ The Satchel Series” and to comprise 
stories, poems, essays, humorous sketches, 
and accounts of travel—whatever, in a word, 
will attract and interest the traveler. The 
first number has appeared; and, while it is 
published at a chemp price, it is well printed on 
tinted paper. Miss Braddon’s new story, 
**Old Rudderford Hall,” is the first of its 
contents and will be the most attractive to the 
general public. Itis a readable and innocent 
love story, told in a-manner somewhat more 
quiet than is usual with Miss Braddon. 


....Hints and Helps in our Temperance Work 
(National Temperance Society and Publication 
House) is the title of a pamphlet by Miss 
Frances E. Willard, which, if we mistake not, 
will attract no little attention among the 
women who are devoted to or interested in 
the cause of total abstinence. Although the 
volume contains but 72 pages, it embraces a 
large amount of information and many useful 
directions for the organization and prosecu- 
tion of society work, so that temperance 
unions can be set in motion by a consultation 
of its pages alone, if no other adviser be at 
hand. 


....A volume of Arsene Houssaye’s ‘‘ letters 
on art, literature, and society’’ has been col. 
lected from the columns of The Tribune by 
William F. Gill & Co., under the title of Life 
in Faris, .M. Houssaye’s letters, as manyof 
The Tribune's readers have found out with 
pleasure, are very bright, witty, and. Frenchy 
glimpses of a life which is thoroughly Gallic 
and well worth so clever description, They 
are exceedingly well translated, and seem, 
therefore, to have been written by a man who 
thinks in French and writes in English, 


<ee.Die Piccolomini is the second volume of 
the series of “German Classics for American 
Students’? which G. P. Putnam’s Sons have 
begun to publish, undér the edftorship of 
Prof. J. M. Hart, lately of Cornell University. 
Like {tspredecessor, the volufne is supplied 
with an elaborate introduction, brief notes, 
and an index of persons and places, while it 
has en additional feature of value in a colored 
map of Germany at the beginning of the Thirty 
Years’ War. 





NOTES. 





Dr. J. M. Whiton, of Lynn, formerly master 
of the Hopkins Grammar School, New Haven, 
has in preparation an edition of the “Select 
Orations of Lysias,’’ which Ginn Brothers will 
publish in October. They also announce an 
edition of the ‘“‘ Medea,”’ by Prof. F. D. Allen, 
of Cincinnati, recently tutor at Harvard. 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin have become the 
American agents for the publications of W. P. 
Nimmo, of Edinburgh. Macmillan & Co. 
announce a book which we are awaiting with 
much interest, a second volume of the diaries 
of the late Rey. Julian Charles Young. 
Harper & Brothers have in press a new novel 
by Frank Lee Benedict, entitled ‘‘ St. Simon’s 
Niece.” The anonymous author of “ Har- 
wood” and “The Odd Trump,” novels lately 
published by E. J. Hale & Son, is Mr. J. G. A. 
Coulson, of this city. Henry L. Shepsrd 
& Co. are gotmg to publish a history of the 
Southern Confederacy, by George C. Eggle- 
ston. It will appear in parts. Albert 
Mason announces a new edition of “The 
Widow Bedott Papers.” Mr. B. W. Whitcher, 
who has become a convert to Roman Cathol- 
icism, is announced by the papers of that 
faith, wherever he lectures, as the author of 
the above book. It was written by Mrs, Frances 
Miriam Whitcher, his wife. Mr. Whitcher 
used to be an Episcopal minister. 




















Prof. James Russell Lowell is now at 
work upon the collection of English plays and 
poems which was announced for publication 
fifteen years ago, when the first volame was 
partly putin type. Little, Brown & Co. will 
publish the work, which will include the 
period between Marlowe and Dryden and will 
be comprised in eight or ten volumes. Mr. 
Lowell is also preparing for the press the 
prose volume Osgood promised last fall—a 
task precisely similar to that upon which Mr. 
Emerson is now engaged. 


Mr. W. D. Howells is spénding ‘his sum- 
mer vacation in Shirley, Mass, , His new story 
is well along toward completion and promises 
to be one of his moat attractive works. Its 
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Howells is just the person to think of and to 
carry out to the satisfaction of his readers. 


Hurd & Houghton will publish, early in the 
fall, a book of present interest and, what is 
more, of permanent value. Its title is ‘Library 
Notes” and its author the Hon. A. P. Russell, 
of Wilmington, Ohio. Mr. Russell’s book will 
be constructed upon a plan so modest and’yet 
of so solid a character as to recommend 
the volume at once to the atténtion of 
readers and lovers of books. Its various chap- 
ters—of which some of the titles are “Ex- 
tremes,’’ “ Disguises,’’ “ Rewards,” “ Limits,” 
“Contrasts,” “Conduct,” and “ Religion”— 
will be arranged in the form of essays, each 
having a unity and orizinality of its own and 
yet presenting in a compact and well-digested 
form a Jarge body of quotations from authors 
ancient and modern. ‘Library Notes’’ will be 
published in a substantial style befitting its 
eharacter. 


The Evening Post has been giving, from time 
to time, accounts of contemporary American 
publishers and reminiscences of bygone firms. 
The series has reached the number of forty, its 
last chapter having got up to so young a pub- 
lisher as Mr. F, B. Patterson, of this city. 
With a slight flavor of the counting-room 
about them, the papers have yet been readable 
andinstructive. No kind of gossip is more en- 
tertaining than that about books and book- 
makers and there wasroom for a series of 
articles of this sort. 


The Atheneum accords moderate praise to 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps forher volume of 
poems. ‘‘The weakest and poorest of her 
‘poetic studies’ spreads into an altogether 
different atmosphere from that of eommon- 
place verse,and her higher and more. sus- 
tained efforts pass over the border limits into 
thé domain of true poetry.”’ Here is the 
same journal’s opinion of John G. Saxe: 
“The verse, as a rule, is fluent, facile, and 
neatly turned and the thought is ingen- 
ious. Of humor or drollery Mr. - Saxe 
shows little. He, too, is not guiltless of im- 
itation—his Eastern legends following so 
closely those of Leigh Hunt that the very 
turns of expression are copied. Like his 
country woman, Miss Phelps, he is a profound 
admirer of Mrs. Browning.’’ We should not 
have thought of calling Mr. Saxe an imitator 
of Mrs. Browning, for he certainly is liable to 
the charge only in his sonnets, which are few 
and some of them humorous. 


It now seems that John Stuart Mill’s corre- 
spondence with Comte is not to be immediate- 
ly published, after all. Some of the persons 
mentioned in the letters have raised objec- 
tions. 

Chatto & Windus, of London, have lately 
published a new and complete edition of Shel- 
ley’s works, in four compact little volumes, 
All his prose works are included, so that 
readers will have an opportunity of making 
the acquaintance of ‘“ Zastrozzi’’ and “ 8t. 
Irvyne,” his two novels. 


Miss Braddon is going to write a novel fora 
British ‘association of provincial newspa. 
pers,” the story to appear simultaneously in 
them all. It is to be called “Dead Men's 
Shoes ’—certainly an excellent title—and will 
be at once translated tn France, Germany, and 
Russia. The Atheneum says Miss Braddon is 
writing a great deal too much, : 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


«« Well sustains its reputation for vig- 
orous and racy writing.”’—N. ¥. Tribune. 
“© A model periodical.?’—Phil.. Press. 


THE GALAXY. 


SEPT. NUMBER 


NOW READY, 
CONTENTS. 
Dear Lady Disdain, By Justin McCarthy. 
Genevieve. By Rose Terry Cooke. 
Through Utah. By John Codman. 
Symptoms. By John G. Saxe. 
Sherman’s Memoirs. 
Leah: A Woman of Fashion. By Mrs. Annie 
Edwards. 
The Fount of Castaly. By Joseph O’Connor, 
A Peculiar Princess. By Junius Henri Browne." 
A Slight Misnnderstanding. By E: B. W. 
Music Under the Willows. By Geo. Kingle. 
French Plays. By Albert Rhodes. 
Summer Daysin London. By Lucy C. White. 
Mr. Tennyson's Drama. By H. James, Jr. 
The Spelling ef the Future. By Richard Grant 
White. 
Drift-Wood. By Philip Quilibet. 
Scientific Miscellany. 
Current Literature. 
Nebule. By the Editor. 


PRICE Bi CENTS A NUMBER, 


Subscription price, $4 per year, including postage. 


—_— 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 


SHELDON & Co., 


NEW YORK. 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We learn that the canvassers of a serial publi- 
cation, consisting of old engravings of European 
places, are representing that the publication of “PIC- 
TURESQUE EUROPE,” announced by usa year or 
more ago, has been abandoned, and that the work 
offered by them is substituted therefor. 

“This, therefore, is to inform the public that 
“ PICTURESQUE EUROPE” is in as active prepara- 
tion as possible sistent with th gh excellence 
of the steel-plates and wood-engravings, and that its 
publication will begin inthe course of a few months. 
The engravings of this work are all new; they have 
been prepared by theco-operation of American and 
English artists, who have been traveling over every 
part of Europe,in order to secure entirely correct and 
late views of the picturesque places. No labor is or has 
been spared to render this publication the most 
trustworthy and elegant production of the kind ever 
issued. 

The publicis warned inst all publicati bear- 
ing similar titlesto that selected by ua and fraudu- 
lently Offered as Our publication. “PICTURESQUE 
EUROPE” will bear upon its title-page our name. 
All other works purporting to be the same are spurious 
imitations. 

Respectfully, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
New Youk, August, 1875: 


VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS. 


A SYSTEM OF QUESTIONS ON GEOGRAPHY. 
Adapted fe uh modern Atlas id H. 
har “A® new and revised edition. lyvol., 


TOWN’S AwaLene OF DERIVATIVE WORDS. 
Carefully revised and adapted to schools of all 
grades, 12m cents. 
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BRYANT AND STRATTON’S BUS. A 
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Men. 1'vol.,8vo, clot 50. 


ALL THE FRENCH VERBS T A GLAN By 
Profs. Lambert and 0, cloth. cents. 
ALBERT MASON, Publisher, 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


A CHARMING NEW NOVEL. 
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HARPER’S 


evan. 


cédcersa: 
@LOUCESTER AND CAPE ANN. 
With Twelve Mtustrations. 


A Ror eA! WEATHER. By JAMES Mav- 
THE MOUNTAINS.—X. (A Virginia Tournament.) 
By PORTE CRAYON. 


Wtth Twelve Illustrations. 
THE L BENGINGTON MUSEUM. By M. D. 


Wiik Teariin’ rmaateleins. 
THECOLONEL. By T. B. ALDRICH. 
THE  CELLOW-HAMMER’S NEST. By JoHN W. 


Hoeh al tualicdisa. 
RECENT ENGLISH CARICATURE. By JAMES 
PARTON. 


With Sicteen Mustrations. 

ART’S EXCHANGES. 

THE TOURNAMENT OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
With Seven 

THE SONG OF DEBORAH AND BARAK. 
With One Ilustration. | 

Tae AGHIN WUROEE —(Qenening Paper.) 
With Twelve Mlustrations. 

GRANDPA DERRINGER’S WILL. 

THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC.— 


Paper. NETARY DHVHELOP- 
{ann By Professor W. G@. SUMNER. 


GARTH. ANovel. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
A SHOPPER BY PROXY. 
TO A BUTTERFLY. 


THE WIT AND WISDOM OF THE HAYTIANS. 
By JouNn BIGELOW. 


BACK WINDOWS. 
CAN At, SPEAK ENGLISH? By ANNA C. BRACK- 


EDITOR'S HASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR’S HISTORIOAL RECORD. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, 
BAZAR. 


Postage free to Subscribers in the United States and 
Oanada. 


AND 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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NO CONTINUED OR SENSATIONAL 
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THE PEOPLE’S LEDGER. 


8 Large Pages; 48 Columns of Choice Miscellaneous 
Reading Matter every week, together with articles 
from the pens of such well-known writers as NASBY, 
OLIVER OPTIC, SYLVANUS COBB, JR, MISS 
ALCOTT, WILL CARLTON, J. T. TROWBRIDGB, 
MARK TWAIN, éte 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
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New Books. 


GEMS OF INDIA j or, Sketches of Distinguished 
Hindu and Mohammedan Women. By Mrs. E. 
J. HUMPHREY. 4filustrations. 12mo. Price, $1.25. 
LIFE OF RUDOLPH STIER. From-German 
Sources. By JOHN P, Lacrorx. Mimo. Price, $1.50 
PREACHING: Manner and’Matter. An address 
by Rev. JoHN HALL, D.D., of the Fifth-Avenue 
Presbyterian church, New York. Delivered be- 
fore the Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, 
N.J. Reported by William Anderson. 12mo. 20 cts. 
PREACHING TO THE MASSES, An address 
by Rev. T. Dz WITT TALMAGE, D.D, Delivered 
at Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J., 
Wednesday, March 3d, 1875. Paper. 12mo. 20 cts. 


NELSON’ & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 
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IN CONTENTS CHOICE! 
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PHILIP PHILLIPS. 
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BE. 
GRAND, 
SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


These instruments Rave been before the public for more 
than forty years, and upon their excellence alone have at- 
tatned an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
which establishes them as 


UNEQUALED 
for their TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, and 
URABILITY . 
They have received Seventy-five Gold and Stiver Medals, 
ever all other competitors. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Ave., 350 W. Baltimore 8t., 
(above 16th Street), Nos. 1,3,5,and 7 N. Eutaw8t., 
NEW YORK. BALTIMORE. 


RAVEN 


PIANOS. 


Ne. 1.— egy Qctowe, Grend Scale, Large 
Pet eee ‘Beyled Top, Seco D Pete 


Price (boxed), with Stool and Cover, 
$275, formerly $575. 
Bend for Circular to 


RAVEN & CO., 


(SUCCESSORS TO RAVEN & BACON), 
- 2110 West 14th street. New York. 


STEIN WAY 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 











STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
Worlds Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 


Every Piane Warranted for Five Years. 
Dlustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 
Warercoms 1098 and111 ere or N.Y. 
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UNHAM 
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Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers 
Warerooms, 18 East 14th St., 
[Established 1834.) NEW YORK, 

Send for Miustrated Circular aad Price-List. 




















AGENTS WANTED. 
MONEY FOR LADIES. 
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LA PERLE RUBBER CO., mary Chambers 8t., N.Y. 
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Address 

ny ’ New Book in Press, 
MARK yey S {Fer Agencies address 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


A WEEK to Male and Fomele ehcy in their 
$1] locality. Costs NOTHLN: rticulars 
FREE. P.O. VICKERY 60" 


ae ents wanted ot el For 
onnat a me. s Weel WALKER, Dayton, O 


DA Y._Employment forall. Patent Nov 
$10 £3 Gro. L. FELTON & CO., 119 Nassau St.,N. 


9 502 Month with Reak and ® Key Check ore. 
B20 are oes and ful marticiars es 
MONTH.—Agents wanted. 24 best 
$350 selling articles in the world. One sample 
free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


EDUCATION, 
ROCK ISLAND, ILL., 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


AND 
gene 8 Ess COLLEGE. 


FE rege Mion titen ta teehee hall. Perm, 
be rsonai atten 
Sept.8th. THEO, A. FREY, A. M., Prin. 


K INARY for Young Ladies 
Now Bramewick 24 se Retope as Sept: 16th. Twelve 
PRT Bis: pupils admit 





ur. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN T & GO. 


invite the attention of Professors and others engaged in tuition to the following list of yaluable Edueational Works; selected from their Catalogue, all of which have been prepared by men 
eminent in their respective departments and with a special view to their use as Text-books in Colleges and Universities. 


HISTORY. 


Old With colored . By Bdward A. Os.. 
olored a 4 Third AF hes ~ Lays 


Beject ef Charters, and other Historical 
trative of the Constitutional 
glish Nation, from the Earliest Time tne Rela 

of Eaward l. By Prof.W.W. Stubbs, M.A. wn 

“a Considrational 


History sr gf Moder By W.W. Stubbs, 
mee essor History in 
Univers ity of Ox Oxford. Vol. 1 
Manual of A: 


By 
don F Professor of " Auctions 
Oxtord. bv ove, eh 
The Holy Roma: 
Regius Pro 
edition, a om and nea wiiroue tne 
on * German Empire.” Crown 


Summary, of Modern History. Translated from the 
French of M. Michelet and continued to the 


a By M.C.M. Simpson. Extra fep. 
¢ FRENCH. 
Masson’s New French att 


Compendious Tanguage. 
nch-English an @ Boglish French French.) Fol ood 
y a list of the arinetpal diverging deriva 

and preceded by chronological ‘and istori 

a By Gustay Masson, Assistant per a 


of Litter sek ler, ied Bracket aregn 4 
diverging d ertvations, at the end, 
to th terested in 


h 

La words, while the 
clear and complete tables of pistoee events render 
the volume anid literary tustory epemmmpie te students of the 


political 
A “Etymotogical he Frenc Language, 
“wi pr on on the sacha of ed Etymol- 


y- Translated into 
ish by’ G. A Ricente. Mt M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


a, cannot speak entot Philo in commending this 
enemas to every student ge Ae and Ceara 
to every thorougn 

e French Cowra’ 





Grammar Based on Philological Prine 
Hermann Breymann, °Ph. D. 12mo, cloth, ks 
his small French Graminar of Mr. Hermann’ rey- 

tes is a work in the right direction and that 
deserves the attention of all those who are in ited 
ip the stud. of She mptern Ine x rag En 
y a mann 

.D. 12mo, $1.75. - ° 


Translates | to maclan'b ae Kitchi Me 
Dn gis. 
Second edition. Extra feap. 8vo0 " eloth $1.38, A 
> sao 
from Plautus to 
1” how Ma late Fellow of 
Gammnige Val. lL, crown 8¥0, 


Oasar. ag Giatnaweties. Edited . 
Ma. Part I The Galite War- VE ae oe 


Oleero, Belect Letters. The text edited a by Albert 
Fonds Bsus fen Oro, $158 Peaege aise: i 


notes, 8vo, $7.50. 
Otcero. ALD Oration. Edited, with 








notes, ete., by John E. B. Mayor, M.A. Fep. 8vo, 


Cicero. The Orations ageing, Catiline. With notes 
and introductions by A. 8. Wilkins, M.A. Fcp. 


0, 
ected Letters. With notes by C. E. Prich- 
ard = £. ok. Bernard. _ xtra fcp. 8vo, $1. 
Juvenal. Thirteen Satires of Juvenal. With a com. 
oat by J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. Vol.i. Crown 


4, Selections (tor § Schools , with notes by H. Lee 
arner, annibal’s Dam: pai n in 
Ital r— mea Part orn Caudine Forks—75 


Ovid. “Selections for oa =e of Bag a Edited by 


. Ram Ext > $1. 

Saliust. Cait Salustil Crispi tilinaet Jugurtha. For 
use In Schools. With ae ty notes by C. Merivale, 
B.D. Fep. 8vo, $1.50. he Jugurtha and Catilina 
may be had separate! 75 cents each, 

Tacitus. The Agricola and Germania. ae’ revised text. 
yie= English pages apd. maps. By A. J. Chureh, 

an . J. Br . M.A. Fep. , $1.25. 
The Agricola and Germania may be had separately. 

7 cents each. - 

Practical Hints on the Quantitative Pronunciation of 
Latin, to thew use of Classical Teachers and Tin- 
tts 18 By A.J. Ellis, B.A., F.R.S. Extra fcp., 


cises in Prose Composition and Exam- 
poy Papers in Latin Geogemst, With u chapter 
on Analysis of Sentences. B 0 Her. H. Belcher, 
M.A. 18mo, 75 cents; key, " al 


CREEK. 
A Greek Primer tn English, for the use of becinners. 
By Bishop Wostowersh, Extra fep. 8vo, 75 cents. 
cae * et. i oe for the use of beginners. 
~'Ly Extra fep. 8vo, $1. 
ted by J. B. B: Mayor, M. A, 


: mr 
o~- <4 pegnners: By Joseph B.Mayor,M. A. Fep. 
vO 
Greek Veris, Irreqilar and Defective. By W. Veitch, 
LL.D. Crown 

Elements of Greek Accentuation (for schools). 
Abridged trom & hit eager work. By H. W. Chand- 

ler, M.A. ove = 
henes. on the own. P+ 4 with En- 
gis notes. Fourth e ort hich is prefixea 
chipes against af Chesiphon, sin Englis notes. 

_A. Fe 


By B. Drake, M. A 0. 
ysseus, with a comment- 
oz» J.B. B. Mayor, M.A. Part I, oks 1X— 


ks I—XII (for schools). By the 
Fellow and Lecturer of Lin- 


oe MT Campbell, M. A ‘ena Bvel 
n is mpbe +, an 
-bott. cit -» TS Ce! nie. 


M.A. a 0, 
Thuc . The Sicilian 
and Nil of Bhaor cides, we with notes. By Per- 


cival Frost, M. A 
LEXICONS. 


A Grek-English Lexicon. By Hen e Lida .. 
D.D., and age ee De pists Ostend oot r 
—_— _ rye a ig “ato, Mait-bound. $ 
8 a 


Scott’s Abridged Greek-English Lexicon (f 
Snes Fourteenth edition. Square ton 
half-bound. 





EUCLID, ALCEB TRICONOME- 
1 ALGEN Ste 

By I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F. BR. 8. 
Euclid for Colleges and Schools, New edition. 18mo, 
mners, With examples. New 


t! r Beginners, numerous examples. 
Ale Chi ion, '18m0, .s% Key, 


Trigonomet: Begin’ With numerous exam- 
Nea. New edition. amo, $1; Key, $3. 
Mechanics for With examp 





New edition. Ismo, $1 
Alyrbra Jor t the ute of bine and and Schools, Sixth edi- 
nD. 8v0, $2.25; ’ 
Fourth, odision. Crown. 8yvo, 


barat Rg ha Il, IIL. Containi 


ary Geometry. 

the subjects of.Eucl eae boat books. New edi- 
tion. Follow rue as of the Geometrical 
aeeocation. wi ison, M.A. Third edi- 
tion. Extra US. 

Solid Geometry @ Conte Sections. . With Appendices 
on Transversals and Harmonic Division. For the 

schools. By J.M. Wilson, M.A. Second 


edition. ©, $1.25. 

An Elementary res Conic Serttoms and A 
for their solutio 3 gongetally dex 
of beginners. y G Pu 
tion. Crown 8vo, 


E ts of Plane and abies Trigonometry: 
With the ——— and use of tables of ‘oga- 
C. Snowball, M.A. Tenth edition. 


A. New edi- 


Bn of Natural Philos- 
ophy. By. 6. Snowball MA wand Thos. Lund. 
wn 8vo, 
Euclidia me Geometry. Lf Francis Cuthbertson, M.A., 
Head Mathematica! Master of the City of London 
ool. Extra fep. 8vo, $1.75. 


MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE. 
Ha ek EN oT EL 


the Blements of De ‘suctive Logie’ *D esigned mainly f. 
y for 
theuse Sai nine students in the — : 
T. Fowler, M.A. Extra fep. 8 0, $1.25. 
The Elements 0, f Badncting Logic, By Fowler. ‘igs 


fop. 8¥o0 
anual of Politica' ical Economy. By Henry Fawcett, Pro- . 


fessor of Political yn e Sd! at Cambridge. Crown 
ed: 


- Svo, fourth 

A Manual of Bessy eee teas 
Rogers, M.A. Extra fep.8ve 81: 

Elementary Lessons in , Deductive and ingnctive. 


By Prot. w. hee evons, M. 18m. 
Selections from Berkeley. With th Introduction and Hotes. 
For the use ots jents in Lyd grower at Meio: 
eta- 


. Fraser, LL.D. fessor 
hveics in the University o: of Pa ee 
vO, : 


ENCLISH LANQUAGE, aan 
An atte 
some of the Wifterenoes ieee eliza 
Modern English. he e BAA ie 
Head Master of he, ity of London Schoo For 





the use of aches New and enlarged edition. 

0 
Historical of | nglts m prising 
chapters on the ee development of the 
languag ogni on formation. ry a er 


mi ary caer 158 - Py 
or Hnglish Poems 


. With peg philological and 


tory, and an introduction on the teaching 
of Pegi. Chiefly for use in schools. Edited 


‘cp. 8V0. F 
On tke Btudy of Words. 3 By B.C. Trench .D.: Arch. 
wp of Dublin. 0 
meds Pe es Freeont. Trench, 
“Archbish hop of Benin: Baath edition, oe 
An Br tak seven | ty Book. By Rev. 0. 
The Phitat f the Fen English” 
0; v7 
M A Bee nd editi 


.A. Seco ion. 
Chaucer. The Prologue to the htes etc. 
aitea by E Morris, $1. Seni Bntes, tale, ete 


. e 
ete. ited by W. W. Skeat. $1.75. 
rs ene. Books land II. With notes. 
Shatieare” Belact” Plays. * dived 
I “are. 5 
wrig t, _ The Merchant of Venice. a“ 


e Second, 60 > Mac- 


ce chard 
beth, i cents; 4. Humice 7 cents; 5. 
pest,’ %5 cents. 

Milton. English Poems. In two volumes. Eaited ty 
R, C. Bro ve 


Ege owne. Complete, $2.50. Vol. I, $1.50; 


MACMILLAN’S SERIES OF READ- 
ING apna ee 
Primer, 10 cents; Book1, 12 cents; Book 2, — 
Book 3, 25 cents; Book 4,40 cents ; Boor}, 8 50 
Book 6 (for higher classes), an introduction to 
glish literature, with stlecians ti $1. 
SCIENCE CLASS-BOOKS., 


~—, Canny By &. 


ateey Lenses in Anatomy. 

io, #2. With numerous “iMustre- 

alone ime ‘Po ular Astronomy. With tMustratio 
By Sir PS aig. Astronomer. Royal. ow om 

Ast tion. mo, 1 
With fiustrattons. By 3 Noe ‘Norman meat 
With colored of the 
stars, and nebu re ye = jon. ghihe 

Botany. Tyescons tn "Blenienr “Botany. 
lustrations. menor Otic, R.8., Mh 
New edition. 5 Raa $1.50. 

Chemistry. Lessons in Blemen' Chemistry. By 
Professor -R.8. With numerous illus- 
trations and chromo-lith of the solar 
* Jones. . With preface by 

New edition. smo $1 5. 


1 Chemistry. B 
cal Chem ; 
Professor Rose 


A em 
Inductive. 


ysiology. 
it ay aes agian tae, 


on the same, 50 


Political Economy. 
By Millicent Garcett Fa Taree Wie ees. 
pee 18mo, $1. 


New edition, 


"oa gran, xe eneny ter 
colored Gingram and Mitustretions 





Perry, B.E., Wait ur Seno Le pe , 
Be > ern aie was 








mend Get 


Univarsity of Saree ee , 


MACMILLAN & CO., NO..2i ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. | 
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The Sage College for Lady Students. 


'S LN iN ed 
wine Hon, HW. ata cost of in con- 
poy BY eikas Dae Uni —. —— Lm 

e iv 
Ztion as thorough ‘and broad as that provided for 


oung men. 
The Coll Buil is heated by steam, lighted by 
care y furnished, and provided with ae 
um, Botanical Garden, aad Ornam 


Grounds. 
The a students have the privilege of all the 
instruction given in the University and to 
the year in the adjacent 
hb clergymen of 
of the 


ous relig ous es from ous 
country, as) 1 endowment for that purpose. 
The entire number 0: students who can be ac- 


cants ms rooms will be registered in the 
onder of applica 


FOP BARRONS 


CHICACO FEMALE COLLEGE, 
MORGAN PARK (near Chicago). 


The college building is entirely ~~ pe every 
modern convenience, is 
lighted by gas gas, heated by furnaces, and sup plied with 
water introduced by pipes thaggchomt the house. 
The location commands a view 0 1 ones Calumet and 
, South Chicago, the trains on six different 
railroads, and in the distance the great city of Chi- 








the ‘Principal, Mrs. Mary Fields. 
Building, Chicago. Office hours from 10 A.i. t0 to 2M. 





PITTSBURGH ene COLLEGE | 


Pittsburgh eujiiaentine of Musice 
Elegant buildings. Might Departments. Twenty- 
eight teachers. Charges graded to the times and 
less than those of any school in the United States affording 
equal advant and dati Fall Term com- 
mences September 8th. Send to Rev. I. C. PERSH- 
ING, D.D., Pittsburgh, Pa., for Catalogue. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








SPECIAL } Counas de Insreveniok 15/258 PRINCI- 


THE BUSSEY INSTITUTION, 


School of Agriculture and Horticulture in 
HARVARD pn nga | 
offers & systematic three years’ course of instruction 
in agricu oe ey useful and ornamental gardening 
Special stud may take any of the following 
courses—viz 
1. ‘The structure and diseases of domestic animals. 


re The fungi injurious to vegetation. Ass’t Prof. | 


RIG 
No examination is required for iSdmission to these 
— but students must be at least eighteen years 
of a Fees will be remitted to indigent students. 
For further information address 


Prof. F. H. STORER, Dean; Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


is open, on —— terms; to persons of all 
yon ates veg and Di Students can attend, 
without additional charge, the instruction given in 
the other departments of the University. Informa- 
tion in regard to admission and pecuniary aid will be 
sent on application to Pref. Oliver Stearns,D.D,, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Pennsylvania MilitaryAcademy 


Chester, Pa.—(For Boarders cere uty). 

Session o n Wednesday, Sept. 8th. jon el- 
evated and healthful; grounds ample; buildings 
handsome and commodious. Course of Studies ex- 
tensive. Thorough Instruction in Civil and Mechan- 
ical Eng incering, the Classics, and Englis’ 
oversight of the morals and manners of Cadets. Ri 
Circulars apply to COL. THEO. BYATT, 


HANOVER COLLEGE, IND. 


, The next term begins the second Wrospenter of 
Two full courses, Classical and Sci- 














THE TWIN EDUCATORS ! 


If you have a Daughter to Educate or @ Son to Edu- 
cate in Music, send for — of the two great 
Western Institutions—The ¥ ies’ Atheneum 
(a Tee Young Ladies) a: and The Illinois Con- 
corostory ae {the * Aaidrons Musical College). Un- 


urparced 
DERS, Superintendent 
JACKSONVILLE, LLL. 
MOUNT VERNON MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Morgan Park, Ill., Near Chicago. 

The fall session — this institution will commence 
September 14t! rties wishing to place their sons 
at this Academy can obtain the Catalogue for 1875 by 
addressing 

8. 8S. NORTON, Proprietor, 
No. 12 Lakeside Building, Chicago. 


L 2oe SQUARE SEMINARY. 








This Boardin 1d Day School for Ladies, situ- 
ated 1 NE St. Fregoaoke. will be re- 
opened September 1th, 

MISS 8. Sobre 

MISS 3, PINDELL, } PFnetpals. 


PAW LING INSTITUTE 


Letty a x Patni Se Oe ating. The Th —74 
fon rages, Lag ing, an win, e 
varool in Bastern New York. Address R.A. JACOBS, 
Pawlinc, N. ¥., for Catalogue. 


NOK THWESTERN BUSINESS COLLEGE 
AND ART SCHOOL. 
Naperville, Dl. First-class in Busi 
and Art Studies at low rates. For Circulars address 
J. GEORGE CROSS, A.M., Principal. 


FERRY HALL, LAKE FOREST, ILL. 
A Collegiate Institution for Young Ladies. Beauti- 
ful for situation; thoroughly equipped. 
EDWARD P. WESTON. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE FOR. YOUNG 
is AN IES, PITTSFIELD, ss. 
has rare a antages for Ro} Scouts of unriv- 
aled beauty, and a Kindergarten. fn i he 
pended in a of ~— fed it. Ad 

AR, the ¢ Principal. 




















giaais position, livin 
for a pecuniary consideration. 
good — education toa boy. 8 years old, sound 
physically and monet No 1) ease ad 


Tanai ER 
wants a position. Is a lady, graduate of State Normal 
Bchoo!l at Oswego. Ready at any time soon. Prefers 
Mathematics or French and German. Address for 
partic’ R, Cleveland, Oswego Co., N.Y. 


RAE EES 2 THEOLOGICAL gogge 
‘0 doctri o charge for 
tuition and room-rent.. "Speaeute a 








pm ~~ Preparatory Department. Full Faculty. 
Tuition free. Boarding as low as elsewhere. 


For information or Catalogues apply to 
REV. G. C. HECKMAN, D.D., President. 


INGHAM UNIVERSITY FOR YOUNG — 
Gu ADUES 





2 Roy, nesee Cou N. Y¥. 
course or ier and Classical Study. Art 
College occupies new and elegant buildings. Pro- 
essors of superior abilit ~ hing take charge of the Art 
School. Music a spe Di 


° y ts 
ard and puition per Janae . Send 


WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


A first-class py for ladies and gentlemen. 
Four courses of st Next term will in Aug. 
sist. Send for Gane ue. 

- D. SMITH, A. M,, Principal. 


NORTH WAN OE BUSINESS, AND SCHOOL 
oe ety sooutee at the boscugh 0 
N R. R., near Philade phia. and ready of 


tirely new, home comforts, Ct we table, and 
thorough Scetenateen in all the departments. Prepa- 
ration for College, Business, or Feathine- Fall Term 
opens on September 6th. Addre: 

8. U. BRONN ER. ‘North Wales, Pa. 


Canandatens, J Academy, 
Instructi 














th Anniversary 
y—not the boy to 
forms. Firm dine pline, with common-sense ding 
Respectful, manly deportment and ae nstruc- 
tion secured, Homelike to pupils, profitable to pa- 
rents. Excellent board and appointments gurranteed. 
postal-card for ogue beofre chosing else- 
where. Principals, Noalt T. CLARKE, E. 8. HALL 


of UY Aen SEMINARY and FEMALE 

Delightful and healthful location. Su- 

perior ed education advantages and home comforts. 

Ornamen' partments. Fall 

Teres Lf Both Dues. pesins Sent. 6th. For_catalogues 
address J. A. A. M., Pennington, N. J. 


ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 

TUTE for Ladies and Gentlemen. #194 per year for 

board, with common a. To en for college, 

for busin or for life. Fifteen. ers. Six courses 

or pL pis boats Sept. 2d. Christian, but not 
. D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


TEMPLE oe ca ae SARATOGA 














ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston), Mass. Attractive 
ome; best oe in all be meg one os: care 


P P begins Bont Sept. 284. anvadre 1) ted 
is ress ear 
= CHARLES C BRAGDON Principal. 





assisted in case of Deed. erm opens 
sme pply to LIVERM 


ORE, Meadville, Pa. 
UNG ame cant SEMINARY. 
A Scheo Mt sige mfo! 


orks and Influences. Ad- 
dress for BINSON, Principal, 
n, Orange CO. r Prey 
Mack rare, o: HOSMER and MISS E 


. A. 
and Day School. for 
poy BE, sotoe 5 Sorinateld, a 








Sererpees Sept. 15th. 





MISS E. BOWEN'S FAMILY RonverL For 
oodstock 





Six Young I es, at . will co’ 

mence its eighth year Oct 6th. Circulars’ furnished. 
BURLINGTON mh a) Ze DAY 

School for Y¥ for 


La agesand | Music. se pects year om 
ber thy Address LOUIS POLLENS. 


TH INSTITUTE Board 
me pean bees ung Ladies will reopen Sees 


tember the I5th. So esther tatGocians ly to 
N. C. READ, 521 N. Broad street, Blizabeth, N. J. 


AND BLABY {Panam 
HIGHL Rt 


yo men fee ke rcial, Literary 
Bekintine pursuits. C. B. METCALF, A.M. sup 


wae openin SOmeM! GY. ¥) Military Academy 

yeur, pamagee > t- ‘Messrs. WRIGHT © ai 00 

UNION COLLEGE OF 1.4 W of the two Uni- 
* » CDSE s. DENSLOW, See'y, Ohice 


. oy Ohicaigo, Di. 
TEACHE 5 wanting 


yy xt session see 
“ American Schoo 
for teachers now ape J.W. Schermerhorn, 14Bond st. 


BARY for You . 
A g RRRERAI Er ma a 
t! , Scien and for Pre- 
ease Fe Mnstéal Conservatory atverthe 
ee method. Twenty-fifth college year opens 
—T * Address Miss ANNA P. SILI, Principal. 


HILL: SEMINARY for Youn EL kadios. 
Goan Bridgeport, Ct. Address Miss EMmLy 


Claverack College 2 and | Hudson River Insti- 


























rignigcendgwed Seminary’ bg both gexes-THE 


A st 24th. For Catalogue address Rey. 
EDWARDS, A.M,, Princi Randoiph, N. Y. 


ee MILITARY ACADEMY, 


STAM NN.—Established 31 years in present 
Tocality. "Tioroughiy a HOME SCHOOL. For BANDING 
Sonor the situation is unrivaled. 

3th. JAMes BETTS, WILLIAM BETTs, Principals. 


SEW EZorA an PiyasoROH FOR 
15. For circulars address Miss AVA WILLLAMS, 

Worcester, Mass. Refers to Rev. EB: Cutler, D.D., Ex- 

Gov. Bullock, P. L. ‘Waem t Esq., Hon. W. W. Rice. 


i MARY B B. Zaemas AND ye oe Latha 
Latin, French,  Stomat Dede Music, For Circu- 
lars, with terms, apply tothe Principals. 


CARROLL COLLEGE, Waukesha, Wis. 
A c horourly-equtpped Pre paratory Academy for 


pepile of ot, in the “Baraiogn of of the £ val 
FRE A Soardine-s FREEHOLD, NEW 
ay ty THIN it eS 
CHAMB cipal. 


FAMILY acute FOR Bovs 4 
under 15 years. For Circulars ad 
Box 80, ton-on-Hudson, N, ¥ 


oe een x aS caeaks Uripcinelad. 
st year. un 
RICHARDSON. Yegins Send for Catalogue. 


Institute, Poagh je,N.Y. Boarding 
Pschool for fhoeh Boys. Fal se Pals a ion commences 
Terms $320. 


- 




















D GIRES 
ergyman, 











RYE WW. ¥.) SEMINARY opens BR kn 





b Institute, «wide 
J Jauheshuene N, J. 


E COLLEGE. for both sexes, 
WAR TIMOR E scouit hance 
the President, EPWARD H. MAGILL,S re, 

















tute for —_— aiiraiitts ieeacgeaiiian 
Ladies. ey for Business 0 or Co eae for sR WEST. END INSTITUTE 
D hd ae eae: lore : CADX, Pri New ‘Haven, Conn. 
te 0 Eleven ee LONE! AZO poss. th meee L. ai neipal. 
GA Sie asen the 1v y, dletown, | 
-2 USAR ORTON ROR | DAREN LU RRREE,, INOAS 
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The Sundayy-school. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 29TH. 
FREEDOM BY THE TRUTH.—Joun vi, 
28—36. 


Mucz# is said about freedom and it is highly 
prized among men. Those who are deprived 
of it pant for its restoration and those who 
possess it cling to it tenaciously. Opinions 
about freedom are so diverse that we may 
gratefully approach this lesson, which presents 
us two views—namely : 


1. SpuRrous FREEDOM. 
2. Truz Freepom. 


1. 8PuRIous FreEpom. This is that of which 
the Jews boast in their reply to Jesus. He had 
intimated that. they needed to be made free. 
This intimation they indignantly repel, and 
they base their claims to being free (1) upon 
their descent from Abraham, and (2) upon the 
fact that they never were in bondage person- 
ally to any man. True, their nation was sub- 
jugated by the Roman power, but this did not 
specially’ prees them individually. Their view 
of liberty is obviously a very’ superficial one. 
It considers. merely the question of external 
bondage, while many a man who never was in 
bonds materially is spiritually the veriest slave 
to selfishness, to sin, and to Satan. Jesus 
does not undervalue the freedom of the body, 
for a free body is the noblest instrument for 
service to a suffering world. But Jesus in 
making little of bodily freedom shows that in 
comparison to the freedom of the soul that of 
the body is hardly worthy to be named. That 
free men are bondmen if still in their sins 
Jesus teaches in the words “‘ whosoever com- 
mitteth sia he is the servant of sin.” This 
same doctrine is unfolded by Paul, in the sixth 
of Romans, He is the servant, for sin rules 
him. Contrary to his better judgment at 
times and contrary to hia better impulses and 
to his interests, he often plunges on in siv. 
Satan has taken him captive and leads him 
whithersoever he will, So drunkards, profave 
persons, liars, covetous persons, and many 
other classes of evil-doers are borne on in per- 
fect bondage to the powers of evil. Men and 
women, boys and girls, all, of whatever age or 
class, who live in sin are sin’s servants, and 
unless the bondage be broken an eternal pen- 
alty will fall upon them. They are now under 
condemnation, sentence is already passed, they 
are doomed, they are not free, their boasted 
freedom is utterly spurious. 

2. TRUE FREEDOM. This Jesus.offers, Those 
-who: hear his words and believe on him: are 
eandidates for all this good. They who con- 
tinue in his words are his disciples indeed; 
these know the truth and the truth makes 
them free. The truth written in Holy Scrip- 
ture frees from ignorance of self, of sin, of 
salvation. Itis alight shining into darkness. It 
also supplies motives: arguments, promises, 
and penalties are all pressed upon a man, 
making him wise unto salvation and inducing 
him to act upon bis wisdom. But Jesus is the 
Word incarnate, as taught in) the opening 
verses of John’s Gospel. All of truth bearing 
upon salvation is embodied in him. He is 


- the truth,” as he asserts in a later discourse. 


Because of this he very naturally speaks o! 
himself in the closing verses of the lessor. 
He is the son. He has rights in his father’s 
spiritual house: He can make free, and those 
whom he makes free are “‘ free indeed.”’ He 
can wash away sin, so that “‘ no condemnation’’ 
shall be to them who sre in him. He can free 
them from the “old things’? which once 
bound them, and make ‘‘all things” new. 
Thus may they live in this world as God's sons, 
rather than his slaves. In the judgment they 
will be declared free, and they will be wel- 
comed into Christ’s full and eternal joy. One 
thus made free may be a slave to his fellow- 
men or may clank a prisoner’s chains, but he 
is God’s own free map. Without this freedom 
one may be a king or a millionaire among men, 
but in God’s eyes he is a slave, a culprit, a 
eondemned man. Here is the full eternal 
privilege set before men. Let cach declare his 
independence of Satan and cast in bis lot with 
Christ. 





....TO complete the funeral obsequies of 
the Webster-Pease letter, to: which we bave 
twice alluded, the following from The Hxam- 
iner and Chronicle seems in place. Our cotem- 
porary appears to be in ignorance as to the 
true history of that letter, as recently given in 
these columns, but its criticism is a telling 
one, a8 follows: 

“A curious letter of Daniel Webster has 
been unearthed, in which he deseribes a Sun- 
day spent.at Monticello, and tells of the edi- 
fying donversation they had on the Bible, Sun- 
day- -schools, etc. «Mr. Jefferson. is reporied as 

gf: 
a Burke never uttered a more important 
truth than when he exclaimed that a religious 
education was the cheap defense of nations. 
Raikes bas done more for our country than the 
present generation will acknowledge. Perhaps 
when Lamcold he will obtain his reward. I 
hope so. I earnestly hope’so. I am consid- 











ered, Mr. Webster, to have little religion ; but 


sore! ‘is not the time to correct errors of this 
sor 


“Mrs Jefferson is still considered to have 
had little religion, except of the sort now 
known as free religion. But it is rather hard 
to think of such a schola¥ making that pre- 

eee misquotation of one of the best- 

own passages in the works of Burke. It 
wep chivalry that he called the cheap defense 
of nations. 

--The Chautauqua Assembly met, as ap- 
pointed, on Tuesday, August 3d. The first 
four days were very rainy, but the work went 
steadily onward. All parts of the ground 
show evidence of improvement. New cot- 
tages and other permanent improvements ap- 
pear on every side. A full-sized oriental 
house has been erected, from the top of which 
the model of Palestine may be viewed to ad- 
vantage. Among the new attractions are 
models of Jerusalem, of the great pyramid, 
and of the tabernacle. All the departments 
were well organized, and Dr. Vincent, as gen- 
cral conductor, surpassed all his former achieve- 
ments. 


--Rev. Richard Newton, D.D., the well- 
known Sunday-school pastor of Philadelphia, 
speaks thus of success in the work: 

“One teacher may aim simply at interesting 
or entertaiuing his class, another at instructing 
them, and another at bringing them to Jesas 
in the personal consecration of heart aud life 
to his service. The highest success of the 
teacher will only be reached when all these 
three ends are united in one and sought to be 
sectred together. We all of us, doubtless, can 
refer to teachers we have known who stand 
out as beautiful examples ; Christian men and 
women who have achieved success in this 
blessed work by the happy combination of all 
these elements. They interest their scholars ; 
they instruct them; they bring them io Jesus 
in earnest and loving devotion to his service.”’ 


.--On a survey of their field, the Iowa 
brethren put on record the following, as em- 
bodyiog the main facts : 

“The cry came up from the people that the 
big boys were not fascinated with attractions 
advertised for children and did not take kindi 
to food prepared exclusively for babes. We 
found that ‘the shepherds were too much in- 
clined to repose alone in the ‘green pastures’ 
and to bask in the sunshine by the still waters, 
and let the lambs take care of themselves. 
We found that even the Lord's sheep in many 
places were overcome with drowsiness fatal to 
any of the purposes for which such animals 
were adapted.”’ 


This extract would fit many other reports. 
Cat it out for future use. 


..Upon disturbing teachers when occu- 
pied with their classes Mr. Moody thus. frees 
his mind: 

‘* When the teacher bas just got warm in his 
subject and the scholars have just got interest- 
ed, up comes thesecretary. Then they settle 
to their work again; up comes the librarian. 
Back to their-work again: up comes the su- 
perintendent. There won’t be much satisfac- 
tion in the lesson tbat day. I was ins Sunday- 
school lately and noticed one lady teacher was 
disturbed seven times in thirty-five minutes. 
How would you ministers like to be disturbed 
seven times, in the middle of your sermon 
somebody wanting to speak to yon? It would 
break the thread of your discourse. No teach- 
er should be interrupted during the lesson.” 


..-A recent writer says: “All persons 
who have any perplexities about Scripture 
should go to the Sunday-school, there to have 
them dissolyed.” From this statement we 
beg to differ. Better use can there be made of 
time than to consume it with answers to ali 
the perplexities which may,be found. Better 
use can be made of people, also, thanto make 
them perplexity-hunters. And, finally, the 
straightforward progress through the Scrip- 
tures, as provided for in’ the Imternational 
Series, is just what is needed to build up s 
soul, and so cut off the influx of perplexities. 


.-At the Chautauqua Sunday-scbool on 
August 8th two thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-seven persons were present. John KE. 
Searles, chairman of the executive committee 
of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion, was superintendent, We assume that 
no one session of a school was ever more 
largely attended, 


--A healthful comparison of views between 
superintendent and teachers may occasionally 
be had jn a teachers’ meeting. A frank, kind- 
ly expression of opinio# in matters of school 
management would go far toward remedying 
all ills. Of course, all such expressions must 
be given and taken in genuive magnanimity. 


.- A speaker at the late anniversary of the 
Church of England Sunday-school Institute 
made the following valuable point : 

* We often hear the expression * 
children to Jesus.’ I think i. Ag Sa 
more to bring Jesus to the minds and hearts of 
the children our success would be ‘larger,” 


-..-As August nearsitsend superintendents 
should begin to plan for their fall and winter 
campaigns. An early reassembling and a yig- 
oroas work should be aimed at by all upon all 
fields. 

---John Wanamaker, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
publisher of The Sunday-school Times, has been 
laboring nightly in London in co-operation 
with Moody, Sankey, and others. 
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School and College. 


«...The late Hon. Horace Binney, of Phil- 
adelphia, was the last survivor of the class of 
1797 at Harvard Cellege, All the classes are 
now extinct as late as 1803. Of the class of 
1804 ovly four survive. Col. Aspinwall, of 
Boston, now in his 90th year, heads the list. 
Of the class of 1805 only three are living ; of 





the class of 1806, two; of 1807, only one; of , 


1808, three; of 1809, one; of 1811, six. Mr. 
Binney survived his commencement seventy- 
eight years—a time exceeded by only six of the 
graduates, as follows: 

Hon. Paine Wingate, H. U.... 
Hon. 8. 8. Blowers, H. U...... -1763, died 1842, 79 years. 
Hon. Samuel Thacher, H. U...1798, died 1872, 79 years’ 


It is believed that only four of the graduates 
attained the full age of 100 years—viz.: Judg® 
Blowers, of Nova Scotia, 100; Dr. Holyoke, of 
Salem, Mass., 1004¢ ; Dr. Green, of New Hamp- 
shire, 101; and Judge Timothy Farrar, also of 
New Hampshire, 1011. 


.--Oberlin College is one of the few insti- 
tutions which keeps up the old fashion of 
August commencements. Its commencement 
was held last week. The exercises are said to 
have been of unusual interest, as this is the 
Quinguennial Retnion of the Alumni. Several 
hundred alumni were present, including anum- 
ber of distinguished divines and politicians. The 
course of study during the past year has been 
in part remodeled and the College is said to be 
now more prosperous than ever. There were 
1,830 students connected with the institution 
during the past year. The graduating class 
consisted of ‘‘ thirty-five young men and one 
young lady.’’ One of the graduating class was 
a colored man. The necrology for the last 
year includes, among others, the Rey, John 
Todd, class of ’48, and the Rev. Chas. Living- 
stone, °45, brother of the celebrated traveler 
and quite a noted traveler himself. 


..A portrait of Prof. Charles Avery, form- 
erly professor of chemistry in Hamilton Col- 
lege, has been received in that institution, 
Daniel Huntington being the artist. This is 
the fourth portrait by Mr. Huntington now in 
the college, the others being likenesses of the 
Rey. Dr. Robinson, the Hon. 8. N. Dexter, and 
“Prof.” Twitchell. The latter was college 
dustman when Mr. Hustington was a sopho- 
more, and his portrait is done on a board, ia 
rather rough colors, and bears the reputation 
of being the second effort in portrait painting 
of Mr. Huntington. Over it, in the eagle-quill 
ehirography of the present sweetly-attuned 
Greek professor, are the words: ra péAAovra 
mpooxiéfer, or “coming events cast their 
shadows before.’’ 


--.-Im the recent message of Goy. Bever- 
fdge, of Tlinois some valuable and striking 
facts appear. Seventy-two per cent. of the 
population of school-going age were instructed 
in the public schools, and of these a large 
majority had no other advantages for educa- 
tion. The number of schools kept open dur- 
the year (averaging 6 7-100 months of the year) 
were 11,647. The expense of the whole sys- 
tem for the year’s schooling is $14 14-100, or 
$2 11-100 permonth. As to the distribution of 
the cost, the people paid voluntarily for school 
bills $11,322,768, while the state raised by tax 
$2,000,000. 


»»The School Committee have sent, says 
the Mducational Reporter, a letter to the senior 
classes of the Girls’ High School in Boston 
asking the young ladies to dress as simply as 
possible on graduation day. We believe the 
same thing has been tried repeatedly by the 
authorities of Rutgers Female College, in this 
city. But what can they do when Harper's 
Baeor and the other fashion journals describe 
“a very rich dress for graduation day’ ? 


..»-The commencement of Maine State 
Agricultural College took place last week, at 
Orono, Maine. On the 4th inst, Ex-Goy. 
Washburn delivered an oration on the “ Laws 
of Success,” before a large body of students 
and friends. 


s...The Vanderbilt University buildings will 
be ready for occupancy by Oct. 1st.. The ded- 
icatory address will be made by Rey. Charles 
¥. Deems, D.D., pastor of the Church of the 
Btrangers, New York City. 


.«:8impson Centenary College, of Iowa, has 
“organized a Law Department, to be conducted 
at Des Moines, Hon. C. C. Cole, LL.D., is 
dean of the faculty. 

....8. M. Etter has succeeded Newton Bate. 
man, now president of Knox College, as state 
superintendent of schools in Ilinois. 

«++. There are thirty-eight agricultural eol- 
leges in the United States, 889 teachers, and 
8,917 students. 

§ ....W. H. Patterson has been elected presi- 
Gent of Union Female College, Eufaula, Ala, 


.1759, died 1838, 79 years. | 


-  . THE INDEPENDENT. 











rue. 


...It has been remarked that nothing makes 
@ man fice so quick asa fies in his ear. 





+--+. Who was the only man whoever went to 
sea for fear of being drowned? Noah. 


-»»-One swallow doesn’t always make 8 
summer, but it sometimes makes some err. 


----It is not right; but the man with the 
least mind has the greatest trouble in making 
it up. 


.. Why is naming the day for the wedding 
like avaval battle? Because ite a marry-time 
engagement. 


«ess Why are chickens the most profitable 
things a farmer can keep? Because for every 
grain they give a peck. 


....It is one of the cnriosities of natural 
history that a horse enjoys his food most when 
he hasn’t a bit in his mouth. 


...-.A tourist who was asked in what part 
of Switzerland he felt the heat most replied : 
“When I was going to Berne.”’ 


..A Frenchman, intending to compliment 
®@ young lady by calling her a gentle lamb, 
said; “She is one mutton as is small!” 


.+»-California bas had almost enough of 
money-making miners, and is now about to 
try its hand at a new antimony-making mine. 


....“ Why should we celebrate Washing- 
ton’s Birthday more than mine?’ asked a 
teacher. “Because he never told a lie,”’ 
shouted a little boy. 


.. Kansas Teacher: “‘ Where does all of our 
grain goto?’ Boy: ‘It goes into the hopper.” 
«What hopper?” ‘‘Grasshopper,’’ triumph- 


antly shouted the lad. 


.. The Florentine version of the McClos- 
key hat ceremony is best. The Epoca said: 
“Gen. Grant will with his own hands place the 
beretta on Moklokey’s head.”’ 


«+e-A teacher in the Port Jervis public 
schools was last week explaining to the chil- 
dren that all words ending with “‘let’’? meant 
something small, as streamlet, rivulet, hamlet, 
etc. Whereupon a smart boy asked if hamlet 
meant a small ham. 


.. Mr. Bacchus, of Michigan, was 60 injudi- 
cious as to smoke in the same wagon with a 
can of coal-oil. If Prof. Peters, in scanning 
around among the planets, should happen to 
get a glimpse of anything that looks like a 
fragment of Mr. B., he will send word to the 
papers. 


.... Stranger in Philadelphia: ‘I wish, sir, 
to go to —— street. In which of these street- 
cars shall I take passage?’ ‘* The third one.”’ 
The third one comes. Stranger looks to see if 
it is right, and reads, as the most conspicnous 
sign on the car: ‘‘Take Schenck’s Vegetable 
Cathartic Pills.” 


..The girls of Ithaca, N. Y., where the 
Cornell University is located, are so wild on 
the subject of the regatta victory of the uni- 
versity crew that they have given the name of 
“ TIthacarnelian ” to the striped stockings they 
wear—carnelian being the color worn by the 
Cornell crew. This is carrying their enthusi- 
asm to strange extremities.— Louisville Courter- 
Journal, 


....** When I married,” said ex-Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Lowe, at a London dinner 
party, ‘“‘I declared, ‘With all my worldly 
goods I thee endow,’ although I hadn’t a shil- 
ling in the world,’ “But,’’ chimed in the 
wife, “ you had your splendid talents.” ‘Yes, 
my dear; but you knowI didn’t endow you 
with them,’ was the right honorable gentle- 
man’s reply. 


-+e-“* Well, Uncle Billy, don’t you want any 
more Civil Rights?” ‘“ Not anything mo’, I 
tank you,” replied Billy. ‘‘Nearly done 
ruined now. Hey to pay my own doctor’s bill; 
lost all my money in de Freedman’s Bank ; 
nebber got no forty acres an’ de mule dey 
promised me; an’ can’t help myself to a little 
chicken, fryin’ size, without gwine to de peni- 
tentiary. I’se got ’nuff cibbil rights !’’ 


.-The following nearly-cotemporaneous 
effasion must have poured from a prophetic 
Centennial frenzy : 


“It was at ancient Bladensburg, 
The weather wondrous hot, 
And motionless the tall corn stood 
In every garden-lot. 
And in the shade, supinely laid, 
Cats, dogs, and pigs were seen ; 
And geese went sailing on the brook, 
Where drooped the willows green— 
Went sailing forth as pleasantly 
As nothing were the matter, 
Each praising her reflected charms 
In most delightful clatter. 
They little thought the hour was fraught 
With direful charge of 11]; 
That fast the angry Redcoats 





Both geese and men to kill.” 








[August 19, 1875. 








Ministerial | Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BAILEY, G.8., D.D., Chicago, Ill., goes to 
Pittston, Pa, 


ea W. E., Thompson, goes to Greenville, 
onn, 


RILEY, E. 8., Southport, Ind., resigns. 
B M. C., Maysville, Ky., goes to Wash- 
a nee” yeville, Ky., g 


BONHAM, ——, Decatur, IIL, resigns. 
aio I. N., Norwalk, goes to Indianapo- 


DOWEN, Z. T., Paoli, goes to Cheater, Pa. 
DRAKE, T. H., Middleport, goes to New 
Lyme, O. 


EDWARDS, R., goes to Hurricane, Ind. 

EMMONS, A. H., Watsontown, Pa., resigns: 

FLANDERS, C. W., D.D., died, Beverly, Mass., 
Aug. 2d. 


GENUNG, Geo. F., Rochester Theo. Sem., 
goes to Camillus, N. ¥Y 


GREEN, J. T., goes to Moawequa, Ill. 


HOUGHWOUT, A. B., Titusville, Pa., called 
to Jamestown, N. ¥. 


JONES, J., goes to Augusta, Kan. 
JUDD, J. T., Media, goes to Harrisburg, Pa. 


LEIPSNER, B. F., ie N. Y., goes to 
Red Bank, N.J ~ , 


LOWRY, R., D.D., resigns 
rhetoric, University of 
and goes to Plainfield, N. J. 


MACGOWAN, of B., Belvidere, goes to 
Bridgeton, N S58 


MASON, H. G., Salem, N. J., resigns. 
OWEN, E., Shusan, N. Y., resigns. 


rofessorship of 
wisburg, Pa., 


REYNOLDS, P., Delmar, Pa., goes to Addi- 
son, N. Y. 


SEARS, W., Butler Co., Neb., excluded from 
fellowship by Elm Creek church. 


SHELTON, W., D.D., Nashville, Tenn., elected 
res. §.-W. Baptist Univ., at Jackson, 
enn. 


SIMMONS, J. B., D.D., declines call to Brook- 
lyn, N.Y 


SLIGHTER, N. H., Richmond Center, Wis., 
ord., July 21st, 

SMALLWOOD, W. B., Little Blue Valley, 
Kan., ord., July 24th 

SMITH, C. C., Rockford, IL, ord., July 29tb. 

eg t= N. os Richmond Center, Wis., ord., 

uly 21 

WABD, G., coi Ky., ord., July 25th. 

WARREN, G. N., Lowell, Mass., goes to Au- 
burn, Me. 

WHARTON, H. M., inst., Luray, Va. 

WHITMAN, H. A., goes to Cleveland, Tenn. 

CHRISTIAN. 


BISHOP, J. G., Pieteratite, N. Y., goes to 
Springfield, 

DAVIS, P. L., “en York, died, Aug. 5th. 

HARROD, M., Sparta, goes to Columbus, O. 

HOPSON, ——, St. Louis, accepts presidency 
Christian University, Canton, Mo. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
BATCHELDER, J. 8., declines call to Roch- 
ester, N. Y 
BROWN, ——, Eastern Turkey, sails in Sept. 
BRUCE, ——, sailed for Mahratta Mission, 


Aug. 11th. 

COZZENS, iE W., D. D., died, at Medfield, 
Mass. gg g. Tth. 

CRANZ, F.  Heahaike, Mo., goes to Astoria, 


Oreg. 

CROSWELL. M.8., Sonoma, Cal., comes East, 
under several months’ leave of absence. 
DOANE, ——, Japan missions, sails in October. 

EGBERT, —-, Carson, Cal., returns East. 

FEEMSTER, 8. C., Columbus, Miss., died, 
July 16th. 

FISHER, C. E., Lawrence, Mass., supplies ch. 
at Appleton, Wis. 

GORDON, R. F., Fall River, goes to Milford, 
Mass. 

HUME, ——, sailed for Mabratta Mission, 
Aug. 11th. 


TRAEINS, R. W., Winthrop, goes to Deering, 
2. 


Lane. —~, Pror., sails in October for 

apap. 

sepa Yale Theo. 8em., goes to Owasso, 
ch. 


uae. o- Raynham, Mass., 


commend: A. 8., Macon Cit 
to Plymouth ch., St. Louis, 

MORONG, T., Ipswich, Mass., hae. 

NOBLE, F. a D.D., Pittsburgh, Pa., called to 
Center ch., New "Haven. 

PECK, ——, Modura Mission, sails in Sept. 

i ae is Belle Isle, goes to Rochester, 


ROWE, A., died, Savannah, Ga, 

SANDERS, C. M., Waukegan, Ill., goes to 
Cheyenne, Wyoming Ter. 

SHERMAN, E. L., Waterloo, goes to Prairie 
City, Iowa. 

TADE, E. O., resigns professorship Tusculum 
College, ss. Tenn., and goes as 
pastor to Atlanta, 


dismissed, 
or call 





WATERS, T. F., ansens Theo, Sem., goes to 
. Bedford, Mass. 


RAGE, OC. J., Peekskill, called to Cold Spring, 


rs a eaetet hate ated a 
WEITZEL, C. T., Union ‘Theo. Sem., goes 
W. Hartford, Coun. Raat f 


WHLLEM, W., Sheffield, N. B., goes to Mon- 
STEARNS, ——, sails in Sept. for W. Turkey. 


GERMAN REFORMED. 
SHULENBERGER, W. C. B., goes to Scott- 
dale, Pa. 


LUTHERAN, 
BRAUNWARTH, W., inst., Fostoria, 0. 
BURRELL, J. I., Martin’s Creek, Pa., resigns. 
HAUSER, J., inst., Maleom, Iowa. 

HOYER, O., inst., Neenah, Wis. 


LEESER, J. H., Theo. Sem., Gettysburg, goes 
to Martin’s Creek, Pa. 


MAHLBERG, E., inst., Canal, Ind. 

REES, E. 8., "lashon, Iowa, goes to Galt, Il. 

SELL, D., New Kingsten, Pa., resigns. 

STELLING, G. wat D.D., Red Hook, N. ¥., 
inst., Aug. 18 


ZIMMERMAN, —, D.D. ,Elmburst, DL, goes 
to Buffalo, N. ¥. 


METHODIST EPISOOPAL. 
BAILY, C. T., assumes editorship of the Bib- 
lical Recorder. 


CHAMBERLIN, C., ated, Chester, N. ¥., July 


a O. P., D.D., nominated 4th 
time snupt. ‘pub. instruction for the State 
of California. 

HAMILTON, E. A., appointed pastor of Sulll- 
van Circuit, Central Illinois. 

IRVIN, J. N., Mount Auburn, goes to Chau- 
tanqua, N. Y. 


KNOWLES, J. O., transferred from Maine to 
— England Conference, at Stoneham, 
ass. 


OWENS, A., died, New York, July 25th. 
REDD, A. F., retires from editorship of the 
Biblical Becorder. 


SIMS, C. N., D.D., declines presidency Illinois 
Wesleyan Universi ty. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
BAIRD, J. F., Brownsville, goes to Platta- 
mouth, Neb. 
wee A. M., Hebron, Ill., goes to Edgar, 
eb. 


ELY, B. E. 8., called to Freeport, Ml. 


FRIERSON, M.L., aecepts professorship in 
State Normal School, Florence, Ala. 


GIRARDEAU, ——, D.D., Charleston, 8. C., 
declines professorship of theology, Colum- 
bia, 8. C. 


HAMILTON, A. H., called to Mt. Carmel, Ky. 
HERRON, J. C., Lawrence, Kan., dismissed. 


es J., Hamilton, Mo., goes to Gard- 
ner, 
KIEFF: FFER, —, Princeton Sem., goes to 


Churchville, Pa. 
LEER, W. 8., Langley, 8. C., died July 28th. 
dt wes ‘Humboldt, Kan., goes to Howell, 
ich. 


LLOYD, G. W,, Horicon, Wis., goes to Moin- 
gone, Iowa. 

MARVIN. C. 8., Gibbon, goes to Humboldt, 

eb. 

McCOY, R., Humboldt, Tenn., 
Crockett, Texas, 

MORRISON, R. H., D. D., Castanea Grove, 
Ni... resigns. 

SCOTT, ai: A., Duffields, goes to Portland, 
W. 


goes to 


WHEELER, 8. E., Sedalia, Mo., goes to Inde- 
pendence, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, : 
ary ee A. T., begins work at Amenia Union, 





AYRAULT, D. D., Oxford, N. Y., goes 
as chaplain to Hobart Coll., Geneva. 


BROOKS, P., declines presidency of Kenyon 
Coll., "Gambier, oO. 


CAMP, C. W., goes to Kingston. N. Y. 
rar * tr G. A., Santa Cruz, goes to Benicia, 


FISKE, A. A., Oconomowoc, Wis., resigns, 

FITTS, P. A., goes to Clarksville, Tenn, 

HARRIS, 8. 8., D. D., goes to Chicago, Ml, 

HUBBARD, J. . Norfolk, Va., sailed for En- 
gland, 11 h inst. 

LYTTON, J. >. Boise City, Idaho, resigns. 


McMURDY, R.,D. D., LL.D., elected member 
of standing committee, Ii. 


MORRIS, W. H., goes to Savannah, Ga. 


ERS, B. A., ass. sec. Society for Increase 
of Ministry for W. and§&., resigned. 


SMYTHE, W. H., Chicago, IL, resigns. 

TEARNE, W., Mt. Sterling, Ky., resigns. 

VANDYNE, C. H., Waukegan, Ill., resigns. 

WEDDELL, J. H., goes to Middlebury, Vt. 

ROMAN CATHOLIO. 

COLTON, J., goes to New Brighton, N. Y. 

CONRON, New Brighton, N. Y., sailed for 
Europe. 


McCLOSKEY, Canp., sailed for Rome vie 
Havre. 


O’KEAN, Little Rock, Ark., died, July 27th. 
BURLEIGH, C., Syracuse, N.Y., died, recently. 
HEWES, J. T., goes to Fitchburg, Mass. 
YOUNG, E. J. (Pror.), Cambridge, supplies at 
Sudbury, Mass. 
UNIVERSALIST. 


DEARBORN, W. H., goes to Augusta, Me. 
HOWARD, H. B., Shelburne Falls, Mass., re- 
signs. 


LEONARD, H. C., Westbrook, Me., resigns. 
ROOT, A. F., Rockford, Ill., died. 





TUCKER, C, E., New Haven, Conn., resigns 
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MOTEER GOOSE IN WALLSTREET. 


Harx! hark! the banks do bark, 
The brokers have come to town, 
Some with bags and some with rags, 
To hunt the specie down. 
There was a man in our town, 
Who was so wondrous wise 
He jumped into a first-class bank 
And drew out his supplies ; 
And when he got his money out, 
With all bis might and main, 
He. rushed into another bank, 
And concluded that, all things considered, 
he might as well deposit it again. 
Here we go, up, up, up, 
Here we go, round, round, roundy, 
Here we go, es and —— 
Here we go, dow own, downy. 
_ ~ 7 (Stock Reports.) 
Note-shaver! note-shaver ! 
Fly away home! 
Your notes are protested, 
Your fingers will burn. 
Baa! baa! bank-sheep, have youany gold? 
Yes, marry have I, three bags told; 
One for depositors, one for me, 
And one for an old chap that lives across 
the sea. 
Buy my check, pay my cbeck, banker’s man. 
No, I can’t, master, by any plan. 
Then take it and cross it and mark it with G, 
And then it;will do for “‘ Smithy” and me, 


High ding diddle, remember Nick Biddle, 
The banks have gone up like balloons ; 
The Democrats laughed to see the sport, 
And Ben ran away with the spoons! 
UNGUNGUSON. 


DR. HUNTER 


(Late of New York) 


ON THE CHEMISTRY OF CON- 
SUMPTION. 


LETTER NO. XI. 


(To be continued.) 

Un ess people have a clear idea of the essen. 
tial nature of consumption they cannot under- 
stand why certain conditions of the system 
will surely end in this disease, nor why it can- 
not be cured in the way it is generally treated 
by physicians. In this letter I shall endeavor 
to make these points clear, sO that they can 
be understood by everybody capable of appre- 
elating plain facts. 

By the Chemistry of Consumption I mean 
the chemical composition of Tubercle—that 
mysterious product of the blood which forms 
in the lungs—and the impurity of the blood 
itself. 

You probably have a vague idea, derived 
from hearing others say so, that the blood is 
impure in consumption. Physicians who have 
not made a special study of this disease have 
the same kind of indefinite belief; but there 
their knowledge ends. They do not pretend 
to know of what the blood’s impurity consists 
or how it came there. How then can they pre- 
tend to know what will counteract or re- 
move it? e 

Some years ago I made @ critical investi- 
gation of the blood of a great many consump- 
tive people, and found it natural in all re- 
spects exceptone. The arterial blood—that 
on which our health and strength depends— 
contained in every case an excess of carbon. 
No other impurity existed. I have since re- 

ted my experiments many times, and 
always with the same result. 

Here, then, we are on the threshold of a 
better knowledge of the disease. How does 
the carbon come there? In what combination 
does itexist? Is it found before tubercles 
form in the lungs?. Has it anything to do with 
creating them? fier ean it be got rid of? 
These questions will occur to every mind. 

This carbonaceous impurity of the arterial 
blood is nothing more than the effects of worn- 
out fat ofthe body. The veins gather it from 
every part of the body and bring it to the 
longs. The lungs in health combine it with 
oxygen delivered from the air and expel it as 
carbonic acid with every breath. 

So long as the air breathed is pure and the 
lungs. themselves unobstructed no carbon- 
aceous impurity is permitted to escape into 
the arteries. As perfect respiration is the 
means of its expulsion, so imperfect respira- 
tion is the cause of its. retention and circula- 
tion through the arteries. 

Then, before the blood can get into the state 
in which it is found in all cases of consump: 
tion, there must be impaired breathing, from 
some cause. There are fourcauses which will 
produce this result, Whatever obstructs the 
air-passages diminishes the free admission of 
air to thelungs. This is one cause. Breathing 
the air of close, badly-ventilated rooms—air 
which is deficient ino 8 another cause: 
cramping the chest and preventing the full 
expansion of the lungs is a third cause; anda 
small chest and deficient popecity of the lungs 
(except under the most rere circum- 
stances) is a fourth cause. The first one in- 
eludes colds, catarrh, bronchitis, gtanular 
throat, congestion of the 1 and, in fact, 
all diseases which clog the air-passages with 
phlegm and mucus. Do you not see that 
these causes which impair our breathing and 
make our blood carbonaceous are precisel 
the causes of consumption? If we exclude 
the few in whom this disease comes 
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ways to precede the formation ef les, 
This is:the case in every instance, Dr. Edward 
Smith, of the London Consumption Hospital, 
spent 8 everal years investigating this and other 

inta copnected-with the disease, ‘‘ There 
fn says he, “a diminution of the breathing 
power of the lungs before any deposit of 
tubercle or appreciable disease exists, I have 
tested this question, with every care and ina 
great many persons, and believe the proposi- 

lon to be true in every case.’’ ‘This exactly 
coincides with my own observations. 

There is still another important question to 
be answered. What has carbonaceous blood 
to do with the taberéles? It has everything 
to do, for it is from this effete fat, this carbon- 
aceous waste that the tubercles are formed. 
The direct effect of imperfect respiration fs to 
get the blood in the carbonaceous condition 
described and to cause it to circulate through 
the arteries and to linger and stagnate in the 
longs. If this be true, we ought to find 
tubercle largely composed of carbonaceous 
matter. I have analyzed it in every stage of 
its formation, and find that it contains from 
54 to 56 per cent. of carbon, which is more 
than that of the impure blood of any known 
animal product except fat. Dr. Glover, of 
Eoglend, made three analyses of tubercle. 
and the lowest percentage of carbon he found 
was 531¢ and thé highest 56 2-5. So also 
Scherer, a German chemist, tested the ques- 
tion and found the carbon to be within a frac- 
tion of 54 per cent. 

The carbon in tubercle exists as hydro-car-. 
bon of fat. Tubercle is nothing more than a 
sediment from carbonaceous blood, made so 
by the failure of the lungs to perform their 
appointed office. Stripped of the mystery 
which ignorance has thrown around it, this 
haa or seed, which corrodes and destroys the 

ungs, is neither more nor less than the worn- 

out fat mingled with the elements of the blood. 
When deposited in the tissues of the lungs it 
undergoes a putrefactive decomposition and 
destroys the surrounding parts. 

Consumption, then, is a disease of the lungs 
from the beginning. The blood is rendered 
impure by their failure. This impurity is de- 
posited as a sediment of worn-out fat in the 
air-tubes and air-cellsand becomes tubercle. 
This tubercle, being dead matter, festers and 
inflames the lungs and still further obstructs 
the breathing. The more the breathing is im- 
paired the more corrupt the blood becomes 
and the more the tubercles increase. So it 
goes on, until Nature is exhausted and the 
patient sinks, 

Now about the treatment. Do you believe 
such a disease in the lungs can be cured by 
dosing the stomach with iron, iodine, arsenic. 
morphine, squills, ipecacuanha, and fish ofl? 
Not one of these things have any affinity for 
the blood’s impurity, any power to expel it, 
or any tendency to help the lungs. It requires 
ignorance and credulity combined to extract 
hope from such acourse. To believe that it 
might, in some unknown way, in violation of 
chemical, physiological, and pathological laws, 
do good requires an amount of faith or folly 
more to be pitied than commended. And yet 
this is all that general physicians do for this 
disease ; and because they do not cure it they 
say it is incurable. 

-If what I have told you of the nature and 
seat of consumption does not conyince you 
that every hope of life depends on restoring 
the functions of the lungs as quickly as possi- 
ble, nothing I can now say will have any effect. 
It is only by soothing the inflamed membranes 
and cleansing the obstructed air-tubes that we 
can do this. We must attack the disease at its 
seat and purify the blood by inhaling ; for it 
cannot be purified by human skill in any other 
way. Do this, and the disease is curable. Neg- 
lect it, and it is fatal. 

ROBERT HUNTER, M. D., 
Physician for Diseases of the Chest, Lake- 
side Building, corner Clark and Adams 
streets, Chicago, Ill. 
AUGuST 19th, 1875. 
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CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS, 


1875. 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office, 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, #”-connection with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named in ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for Tux 
INDEPENDENT. ‘ 
These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 
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Tus INDEPENDENT the present year will en- 
deavor to maintain the high position which it 
has held in the past. In its literary columns 
it depends upon its well-known corps of 
American and foreign contributors—a body of 
eminent authors, larger, probably, than that 
connected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world ; its departments, devoted to Art, Sci- 
ence, Missions, Sunday-schools, Education, Ag- 
Triculture, and Commercial and Financial affairs 
are conducted by specialists of practical expe- 
rience ; its full and catholic register of clerical 
changes is continued ; its juvenile columns are 
filled by writers whom the children regard with 
fayor; constant efforts are made to furnish 
prompt and able literary reviews; and in its 
editorial pages affairs of religious and general 
interest are discussed by the most competent 
writers. 

We are determined that no subscriber to any 
other journal shall receive as much 1n reat vatue 
for the money paid as @ Subscriber to Tum InpE- 
PENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled in 
the way of premiums, and affirm that we give 
with Tue INDEPENDENT more beautiful and 
really valuable premiums than are offered by 
any other weekly paper published. 


POSTAGE! 


Since January 1st, 1875, the postage on all pud- 
lications must be prepaid at the office of publica- 
tion ; therefore subscribers will henceforth remit 20 
cents extra for postage, as per rates given below. 

13 From subscriptions already paid in advance 
three weeks per year will be deducted for postage, 
and in all cases where only $3 ts sent (without the 20 
cents for postage) we shall receipt for only forty- 
nine weeks, 

The following proposals for premiums, as will be 
seen, all include postage. 








LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION, 
Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
of the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithfal “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patriots ts becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 13,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 

1 Bubecriber, one ear, in advance, postage pal: 

Renewal of an Old Subscription for 2 years, in 
advance, postag paid. including the above 
BD cints concccwentineteitnin pide <imneges «. 640 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 
ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 

Size 24 by 38+ Inches. 


This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Hitchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely uted lik of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 








WHITTIER, LO WEL: HOKER BAYARD T YLOR 
7 A R, 
SAXE, 8TODDARD . AMELIA WELBY, GALLA- 
GHER, COZZENS, HALLECK. : 
We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miums ever offered by any periodical for one sub- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
12 000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
miums, and shall continue to present them to sub- 
scribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 
Subscriber, one year, in advan postage 
z Ising the above Engraving 83 45 


MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD. 
Size 17 by 21 Inches. 
This is a beautiful Chromo, being a faithful copy of 
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This picture has every appearance of a genuine oti 
painting and looks as well as many paintings which 
sell for $25. to $50, oreven more, We shall GIVE IT 
AWAY on the following terms: 


1 Subscriber, one year, 
incluaing ‘the sper irae wedge 20 
spend BO Cente ee ore om Canine 
rl Bhai pte 
The same, with Chromo mounted on Siretchers, tike a 
Oo ot Bareting (sent by at risk and ex 
pense of the subscrider), 50 cents extra,or....., 370 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
~ Ta Size 14 by 18 Inches. 
new and m ificent Steel 
Charlies Sumner by the great arti hag - 
completed and ready for delivery. ur su b- 
ers and friends will please er they 
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GRANT AND WILSON. 
int Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

. Ritchie nas engraved for us Pa! 
beautiful Steel Engravings of Prestdens Gavan — 
Vice-President Wilson. e will send both of these 
fine works of art to subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT on the following terms: 

1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
paid, including both of the above Encravings..83.20 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

We have beautiful Steel Engravings (from a plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) of the famous Was Seeretary of 
Mr. Lincoin’s Cabinet—Bdawin M. Stanton. ‘The work 
san accurate likeness of one of the most conspicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion and is becoming 
more and more valuable, We will present it to sub- 
scribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


terms: 
1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
paid, including the above Engraving. ...+0<+....8820 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITR 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

This book ts a faithful and graphic narrative of the 
scenes, events, and conversations which 
within the co, 
the White House, engaged on his famous — 
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Special Notice.—Subscribers for TH® IND EPEND- 
ENT are particularly requested not to pay money to 
persons representing themselves as agents until the: 
receive the Premium and our regular Form of Cert 
cate, bearing the fac-simile signature of the Publisher, 
guaranteeing the sending of the Roper. 

Address HENRY C. WEN, 

Publisher “The Independent,” 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 
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W.L. HEATON Manager. sis ee 
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PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR. 
Address all letters to ‘ 
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NOTICES. 


@& All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

2 All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Hieary C. Bewen, Box 2787. 

&2@™ No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer: not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

3” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 

» views or opinions expressed in the communications 
-of our correspondents. 

2” Manuscripts sent to THE | INDEPENDENT cannot 
be ret d unless d by a stamped and 
Grected envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


The Independent. 


, £51 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 

















HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Enprror, PUBLIsSHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 





New York, August 19th, 1875. 
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THE EVANGELISTS AT HOME. 


Gop forbid that we should set too much 
store on the services of any of those who 
are only laborers together with him, plant- 
ing and watering—nothing more—and 
waiting upon him for the increase. Butit 
is by those who plant and water that the 
increase is given, and we cannot but hail 
with peculiar pleasure the return to this 
country of two men who have proved 
such successful husbandmen, and we shall 
look for equal results from their labors 
here. 

Messrs. Moody and Sankey landed in this 
city last Saturday. Our friend, Mr. John 
V. Farwell, the wealthy Christian merchant 
of Chicago, who has for some time been 
assisting them in England and who was 
long their leading supporter in this coun- 
try, immediately on landing prepared for 
us an account of their farewell services in 
London and of their plans here, which we 
have hastened to give to our readers on.e 
succeeding page. For we shall assume 
that our readers agree with us that there ig 
no other work so important, none other so 
worth chronicling, none other so calling 
for our best co-operation as that of promot- 
ing a revival of righteousnessin our land. 

In this work we feel that we are follow- 
ing not only our own inclinations and our 
rense of duty, but also the best traditions of 
THe INDEPENDENT. The work in which 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey are engaged is 
not one that puts honor upon some holy 
order or upon some special sect. It 
preaches Christ and salvation from sin by 
the lips of laymen to all people and gathers 
them into the great Church of Christ, and 
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not into any little section of his fold. To 
this work all are invited, whatever their 
polity, whatever their school. In it there 
will unite Baptists and Pesdobaptists, Epis- 
copalians and Congregationalists, Presby- 
terians and Universalists. This work of 
revival is, too, we cannot forget, one into 
which a special feature in our history leaves 
us no choice but to enter. We never can 
forget that it was the man who did more 
than any other to give its character to THE 
INDEPENDENT, who was its first managing 
editor, and who continued longer on its 
staff than any other that was associated 
with him or that succeeded him that it 
was our own Dr. Joshua Leavitt who as 
editor and proprietor of The Evangelist 
taught the Presbyterian Church to wel- 
come revivals and honor evangelists. He 
and a few men like him produced a reyo- 
lution at that time in the sentiments of our 
American churches. He brought that 
same spirit into this paper—one that it 
would never lose. 

After a short period of needed rest, 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey will enter upon 
their evangelistic labors in America. For 
the success of their work they bid us look 
not to themselves, but to God. They re- 
peat, in the words of a: greater apostle: 
Who are we but the. mere ministers 
through whose agency men have believed, 
not as we, but even as the Lord gave his 
converting spirit to every man. We have 
only planted; God gave the increase. We 
who plant and water are nothing, but God 
that giveth the increase. It is God who 
does the work end with whom we are only 
assistant laborers. It is God who is the 
husbandman, God who is the builder, not 
we. Therefore let no man glory in us or 
trust in our labor. 


Nay, more, these evangelists would have 
us say that they can do nothing without 
the hearty eo-operation of the ministers 
and churches. Reader, they want your 
help and ours. This will be,-we believe, 
a great season of religious awakening, and 
they would not have you wait for them to 
come to your city and begin your work. 
Rather would they cease altogether than 
be a hindrance and delay to you. They 
want God’s work revived and souls con- 
verted, not through them, but through the 
faithfulness of all the churches. ‘They will 
not expect a blessing where the blessing 
has not already begun before their coming. 

Christian friends, will you give your help 
to make this coming season memorable in 
the history of Christ’s Church? Remem- 
ber-the blessing pronounced on those that 
turn many to righteousness. Remember 
the curse of Meroz. 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


WHEN a “‘smash-up” occurs on a rail- 
road, or two steam-ships ‘‘ collide” at sea, 
and a loss of life and property is the result, 
a formal investigation is ordered, and, al- 
though nothing very satisfactory follows 
in the shape of an official report or verdict 
as to the causes of the disaster, yet the 
public mind is relieved to a certain extent 
and a feeling is warranted that something 
will be done to prevent a repetition of the 
calamity. It is a great pity that authority 
does not exist somewhere to order a thor- 
ough investigation in the case of a collapse 
of credit by which a great banking-house 
fails and thousands of innocent people are 
brought to untimely grief and suffering. 
It would not only be a great satisfaction to 
the commercial public to know by what 
imprudent speculations, personal extrava- 
gances, or unavoidable misfortunes a great 
fortune has been wasted and the millions 
of property entrusted to the keeping of a 
reputable banker have been scattered to 
the winds, but the information would 
prove of vast benefit by teaching others 
how to avoid similar disasters. When the 
very respectable head of the eminent firm 
of Sir John Dean Paul & Co., the London 
bankers, was proved guilty of using the 
property of depositors in railroad spec- 
ulations, he was convicted, and sentenced to 
transportation by the very judge with 
whom, he had been associated as a magis- 
trate, His title and his respectability were 
of not the slightest avail in mitigating the 
severity of the sentence passed upon him. 

But here respectability goes a long way 
toward shielding a bankrupt banker from 





the penalties of his imprudence or extrav- 
agance. There ate very stringent laws to 
guard the depositors in savings banks 
against losses from the lack of integrity or 
ability on the part of the managers of 
those useful institutions, and there ought 
to be equally stringent Jaws for the 
protection of depositors in private bank- 
ing-houses; but when a private banker 
is at the same time an issuer of 
letters of credit to travelers going 
abroad the necessity for some guaranty 
against loss becomes doubly necessary, for 
it ishard to imagine a more distressing 
case than that of an American in Europe 
suddenly left without the means of paying 
his way by the failure of the banker 
whose letter of credit was his only source 
of income. 

There have been a great number of such 
cases of hardship, which involved most 
distressing consequences, within a few 
years, owing to the failure of private bank- 
ing-houses In this city. The latest failure 
_ of the kind is that of Duncan, Sherman & 
Co., whose business was sufficiently ex- 
tended to give their suspension the Import- 
ance of a national disaster. The comments 
ofthe English press on the event shows 
how great the reputation of the house was 
and how seriously our commercial reputa- 
tion is damaged by it. The house was one 
of atypical character; nothing had ever 
occurred to destroy or even to impair con- 
fidence in its soundness or in the integrity 
of its managers; and yet events show that it 
bad for many years been in an insolvent 
condition, and that most dishonorable 
means had been constantly resorted to in 
order to stave off the day of disaster. 

The Democratic party had for many years 
traded upon the oft-paraded fact that this 
great banking-house and all its members 
and influences were given to perpetuate 
the reign of Tammany Hall. Duncan, 
Sherman & Co., while holding the highest 
social positions, were always the political 
associates and colaborers of the Tweeds, 
Connollys, and Sweeneys who held the 
reins of the Democratic party, and when- 
ever the time came round for nominating 
municipal candidates there was sure to be 
a hope expressed that some such high-toned 
and honorable a gentleman as the head of 
the great banking-house of Duncan, Sher- 
man & Co. might be induced to accept the 
nomination for the office of chief magis- 
trate of this city. But, since he could noi 
be prevailed upon to accept that ex- 
alted office, it was always regarded 
as the next best thing that he would 
give his support to anybody that Tamma- 
ny Hall might. think it advisable to nomi- 
nate forit. The great banking-house was 
Democratic from the start, its founder and 
originul manager, Watts Sherman, baving 
been an Albany banker and one of the 
Albany Regency, anddown tothe day of 
its suspension it had maintained its polit- 
ical character. 

At what particular time the house be 
came insolvent does not appear; but it is 
supposed to have been when the panic of 
1878 occurred. It is generally understood 
that the bank has maintained itself for a 
long time by the very dishonorable prac- 
tice of selling its own acceptances in the 
market, through the agency of note-brokers, 
and it is a disheartening proof of the gen- 
eral looseness of our commercial morality 
that this practice is justified by some of 
the daily press, on the ground of its being 
a common expedient, If it be common 
among bankers to raise the wind by such 
fraudulent expedients, why, then the 
sooner they are made criminal the bet- 
ter will it be for the public at large, 
The Tribune and some other of the 
daily papers say that, according to in- 
formation furnished by members of the 
firm, it had been their habit to sell their 
own acceptances of bills drawn by one of 
their clerks, as being the most convenient 
way of borrowing money. But nobody 
would ever buy or discount a bill made for 
such a purpose, which bore upon its face 
the fraudulent declaration “for value re- 
ceived.” The presumption of those who 
bought such bills was that they were sold 
by the drawers, and not the acceptors of 
them, who had given full value for them. 
It was for putting such bills upon the 
market that the Collies were arrested 





recently in London and carried in a prison- 
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ers’ van to Newgate; but the law with us, it 
seems, does not take cognizance of such 
practices. The difference between the bills 
which the Collies put'upon the London and 
Westminster Bank and those which Dun- 
can, Sherman & Co. put upon our benks 
was in the former bearing certain marks 
and numbers, which were supposed to rep- 
resent certain invoices or bills of lading, 
while the latter were merely acceptances 
“for value received.” The deception was 
the same in each case. . 

A statement of the debts and the re- 
sources of Duncan, Sherman & Co. has 
been published by the assignee, ex-Judge 
Shipman, who was also the confidential 
counsel of the firm, from which it appears 
that the members of the firm have “very 
honorably” surrendered all their private 
property for the benefit of their creditors, 
as if they had any right to keep the prop- 
erty of their creditors for their own bene- 
fit. The ‘‘house and furniture” of Mr. 
William B. Duncan is estimated at $221,000; 
the house of Mr. Sherman is valued at 
$34,000; and that of Mr. Grain, the other 
partner, at only $19,000. The deficiency in 
assets is estimated at $2,759,888, or some- 
thing more than half the sum due. The 
elder Duncan, one of the original mem- 
bers of the firm, fs said to be very 
wealthy, and he has, in a most com- 
mendable spirit, assumed the responsibility 
for the letters of credit issued by the house 
to American travelers in Europe. This 
will be the means of relieving much suffer- 
{ng, but, as a matter of justice, the holders 
of letters of credit had no greater claims 
than depositors residing in New York. 

We have not made the above remarks in 
relation to the much-discussed affairs of 
the suspended bankers from any feeling of 
hostility toward them; but because the 
peculiarities of their case take their affairs 
out of the common routine of ordinary 
bankrupts, and because the attenipt has 
been made to justify their reprehensible 
courses on the ground of their frequent 
practice. The World says, for éxample: 

‘Tt was learned at the office of the firm 
yesterday that for twenty-five years it has 
been a custom with the house to issue paper 
bearing its name, and after acceptance to 
dispose of it for cash; that the practice 
was a common one and perfectly under- 
stood, and that no objection whatever had 
been made to purchasing the paper so is- 
sued. The notion that there was any irregu- 
larity in the business was laughed at, not 
only by those interested in the firm, but by 
a number of leading bankers and brokers 
whose opinions on the subject were sought.” 

We will venture to say that,‘‘ the leading 
barkers and brokers” who laughed at the 
notion of any irregularity in the practice 
of a banker’s selling his acceptances of his 
checks and drafts were not any of the pur- 
chasers of such securities. It is no laugh- 
ing matter, and if itis as common as The 
World says it is then the legislature at its 
next session should pass a law making it an 
indictable offense. , 

aR A a 
INDIRECT TEACHING. 


A CONGREGATIONAL church recently 
erected in the town of Brookline, Mass., 
marks a higher point in the line of church 
architecture and adornment than has 
been reached by any previous edifice built 
by that body. Its architectural proportions 
are shapely and pleasing; its outer walls 
are adorned with sacred sentences and 
pious words; its gables all bear the emblem 
of salvation; and its beautiful interior does 
not sacrifice acoustic properties to the de- 
mands of show, nor the idea of Protestant 
Christian worship to the traditions which 
have come down to us from the days when 
a histrionic ritual was the ouly service to 
which the walls of a church ever re-echoed, 
The most noticeable feature of this church, 
however, is to be found in the numerous 
and beautiful stained-glass windows, Be- 
ing contemporary with the church, they 
preserve a unity of idea which would be 
impossible were each window dependent 
upon the individual whims of some chance, 
donor, In one corner the story of the 
Creation is briefly told in the words of 
Genesis. The worshiper then follows the 
Old Testament record along the eastern and 
southern sides, tracing it in pictures of the 
Garden of Eden, the temptation of Adam, 
the expulsion from Paradise, the Flood, 
Abraham and the three angels, and meay 
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another theme. On the northern ‘side, 
beginning also at. the corner where the 
account of the Creation is.narrated, the 
New Testament history is similarly sam- 
marized in representations of the Annuncia- 
tion, the Nativity, the Adoration of the 
Mngi, Christ teaching in the temple, the 
miracle at Cana, the healing of the palsied 
man at Capernaum, St. Mary Magdalene, 
the Transfiguration, the Crucifixion, the 
Resurrection, and the Ascension. All 
these flame forth from the beautiful win- 
dows in the choicest of stained glass, and 
the faces that look down from the panes 
are not unworthy of the sacred subjects. 

Now all this, it. may be said, is noth- 
ing very new. Roman Catholic and 
Episcopal churches for centuries have been 
thus illuminated. And yet the Brookline 
church reminds one that among the Con- 
gregationalists, and the Baptists, and the 
Methodists, and many other Protestant 
bodies the past few years have beheld 
marked changes in church architecture 
and adornments. It suggests, too, the 
question: How far can these externals 
of religion be employed without the en- 
couragementof doctrinal error or spiritual 
sentimentality and with positive benefit to 
the believer and his children? 

Tbe Puritan answer to this would have 
been brief: ‘‘ Not at all.” But to-day the 
pumber is not large of those stern moral- 
ists who fear to have a meeting-house 
called a church and regard the saying in 
unison of the Lord’s Prayer by Sunday- 
school children as the first step toward 
submission to the decrees of the Vatican. 
Nowadays, we need only to remind our- 
selves that symbolism, whether of rites or 
of crééds, is not to be pat above the life or 
beside it. So long as any material thing 
or any ceremony is free from error, and, 
so far from diverting the soul from the 
need of personal salvation, turns it thereto, 
that thing or that ceremony is of so posi- 
tive a value as to almost demand to be used 
as soon as aby congregation or church is 
rich’ enough to possess it. Thus a neat, 
clean, and decorous church edifice is the 
first essential. ‘The sobriety and dignity of 
our faith ought to be illustrated by a 
building in which a child shall at once 
feel that he is not in his playhouse, 
but in bis Maker’s temple; at the porch of 
which the middle-aged man shall always 
reverently remove his- hat; and whose 
walls shall stand as perpetual memorials to 
the world at large of something unlike and 
above its own common life. If its spire 
and gables be surmounted by the cross and 
its windows flame with records of saintly 
lives or apostolic days; its purpose will, as 
arule, be all the better fulfilled. Human 
nature never tires of something tangible ; 
aud when a child learns a prayer or loves a 
church the memory thereof lives in his 
mind as an incentive toward good long 
after the lips that taught him to pray are 
silent or the temple resounds to the tread 
of another generation’s feet. Our Sunday- 
school children are given pictures of saints 
and martyrs and even our Lord himself in 
books and papers. Why should they not 
have them in a window? They cannot 
understand the sermon, perhaps; but 
the gracious face of their Saviour as he 
heals the sick is a sermon they can under- 
stand and are not likely to forget. They 
may not comprehend the mysteries of re- 
demption ; but so long as the cross is vis- 
ible to them its story is hardly likely to go 
out of mind. Kneeling or bowing the head 
in prayer, standing during the hymns, put- 
ting a penny into the plate, joining with 
the minister and people in saying ‘Our 
Father,” lifting up bis voice in the hymn— 
all these things, and many more, are a 
better catechism for the child and for many 
a man than the best symbols ever devised 
at Westminster or Savoy. .These are not 
the life, neither are the minutis of drill 
in secular schools the wisdom the child is 
sent there to acquire; but they are the 
uniform and the roW-call of God’s army— 
no small aids when the real battle begins. 

But all this, some earnest Methodist or 
Presbyterian may say, although innocent 
in itself, is yet a stepping stone to the 
Episcopalians, and the Roman Catholics} 
and dead formalism. To this the best 
reply is that experience proves the con- 


established to its satisfaction that Father 
Mackonochie and his fellows -had 
actually diminished the number of seces- 
sions to Rome. However that may 
be, .the Episcopal Church here is, not 
the gainer by the ra io.al ritual of the 
Church of the Pilgrims, in Brooklyn, or this 
or that Baptist or Methodist or Congre- 
gational church which will occur to the 
reader’s mind. It would be were it to be 
permitted to monopolize that which 
{s a part of the common heritage of 


Christendom. So long as any church 
does not, architecturally or ritually, 
get outside of its creed or beyond 


its interpretation of the New Testament 
it need have no fears. Itis not destroying, 
but building up; not wasting fruit, but 
sowing precious seed. 





THE BAD FAITH OF STATES. 


Ex-SpPEAKER BLarne, in an address de- 
livered last year in Wisconsin on public 
debts, placed the aggregate indebtedness 
of the states, counties, cities, and towns of 
this country at the sum of $1,140,000,000. 
Of this amount about $390,000,000 are set 
down as state debts, the larger part of 
which is owed to American creditors, while 
no inconsiderable portion is held by foreign 
capitalists; especially in England and Ger- 
many. And, besides these debts, the Na- 
tional Government owes more than two 
billions of dollars, of which not far from 
one-half is supposed to be held abroad. 

The manner in which these debts are 
treated, especially those of the Government 
and the states, is a most vital question in 
respect to our credit asa people. If any of 
the states exhibit bad faith, foreigners not 
acquainted with the peculiar character of 
our political system will be apt to judge of 
the whole people by such particular ex. 
amples. There is no doubt that the 
proposition to pay the public debt 
of the United States in greenbacks, 
especially after its endorsement by the 
National Democratic Convention in 1868, 
had a damaging effect upon American 
credit. The main purpose of the Public 
Credit Act of 1869, so sharply denounced 
by Ohio Democrats, was to counteract this 
effect and assure the country and the 
world that the Government as such meant 
to be honest toward its creditors. Nor can 
there be any question that the long delay 
to pay the greenback debt has excited very 
serious suspicions among the capitalists of 
other countries, Their apprehension is 
that the nation may ultimately call in its 
bonds and pay them in legal-tender notes; 
and nothing can entirely remove this ap- 
prehension until we come back to specie 
payment. 

Ex-Secretary McCulloch, in a series of 
very able letters published in The Tribune 
of this city, explains why our credit abroad 
is not, as it should be, in view of our re- 
sources, of ‘‘the very highest character.” 
And among the reasons he assigns the 
bad faith of states as a prominent one. 
The case of Indiana, which he summarizes, 
is one of long standing. . His statement of 
this case is the following: 

In 1835 and 1886 the legislature of that 
state authorized the issue of a large amount 
of Internal Improvement bonds, many of 
which were taken by European capitalists. 
Several years after the collapse of 1837 the 
state, having in the meantime defaulted in 
paying the interest, issued new bonds for 
one-half of the old ones, and transferred 
the Wabash and Erie Canal, together with 
the lands, for the other half. This was a 
compromise virtually forced upon the 
bondholders, which some of them accept- 
ed, while others refused to do so. The 
property thus transferred subsequently be- 
came almost worthless, in consequence of 
the construction of the Wabash Valley 
Railroad, under the authority of the state. 
And tbus the matter bas stood from that 
day to this, admitting of no remedy to the 
bondholders unless Indiana shall see fit to 
supply it. To show what an Englishman 
thinks of the transaction, Mr. McCulloch 
refers to a capitalist who had purchased 
$20,000 of these bonds, and who, on pre- 
senting some railroad bonds to him for 
collection in this country, said; ‘‘ These 
bonds when paid will close my connec- 
tion withthe United States. I have been 
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cheated out of one-half of what one state 
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Owes me and I do not intend to be cheated 
again in the same quarter.” The facts, as 
stated by Mr. McCulloch, place upon Indi- 
ana the stigma of a partial repudiation. 
The case of Virginia is no. better, _ Dur- 
ing the war the.state was in default.on its 
whole bonded debt; and some time after 
the close of the war, at the earnest solicit- 
ation of its creditors that some provision 
should be made for their claims, the legis- 
Jature of the state, by what Is known as 
the Funding Act, authorized the issue of 
pew bonds in payment of two-thirds of 
the principal and accrued interest of the 
old ones and the issue of certificates for 
the other third: The coupons attached to 
the new bonds were made receivable for 
taxes. Foreign capitalists who held a large 
amount of Virginia bonds generally accept- 
ed the compromise as, on the whole, the 
best thing they could do, and sent forward 
their bonds for conversion into the new 
ones; and when about two-thirds of these 
bonds had been thus funded the legisla- 
ture, the very next year after passing. the 
Fundiog Act, repealed it, and prohibited 
the state officers from receiving the coupons 
of the new bonds in payment for taxes, 
though upon their face they were expressly 
declured to be receivable therefor. Thus 
the matter remained until the Supreme 
Court of the state declared the repealing 
act to be unconstitutional. Now there are 
two classes of bonds outstanding—the new 
ones, whose coupons are not cashed at the 
treasury of the state, but under the ruling 
of the court are receivable for taxes, and 
the old ones, whose interest is neither paid 
nor so receivable.  This*is the picture 
which Virginia presents to her bondhold- 
ers, and the only- bright spot in it is the 
decision of her Supreme Oourt nullifying 
the act of a repudiating legislature. It is 
not surprising that she should not have a 
very high character with her creditors. 

All the states, with the exception of 
Massachusetts and California, and of New 
York within a few years past, have been 
in the habit ever since 1862 of paying the 
interest on their ante-war bond debts in 
greenbacks at their face value, and also the 
principal of such bonds as haye matured, 
unless there was an express stipulation for 
payment in gold. That is to say, in plain 
English, they have availed themselves of the 
Legal-Tender Act asa pretext for paying 
their ante-war debts in the promises of the 
government, and compelling their creditors 
to take sometimes one-half, sometimes one- 
third, and sometimes one quarter less than 
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state that is heavily in debt can do noth- 
ing worse than to quibble over its obliga- 
tions, plead poverty, and practically be- 
come a knave because it is not suable in 
any court, 

Judge McLean, in delivering the opinion 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in a case relating to the power of a statc to 
vjolate its own contracts, said: 

** A state can no more impair by legisla- 
tion the obligation of its own contract than 
it can impair the obligation of the contract 
of individuals. We naturally look to the 
action of a sovereign state to be charac- 
terized bya more scrupulous regard to jus- 
tice and a higher morality than belong to 
the ordinary transactions of individuals.” 

It is quite true that a state cannot iegis- 
latively provide for a violation of its own 
contract; yet it can practically annul the 
contract by simply omitting to observe it. 
There is no power to enforce the observance; 
and, hence, when a state merely does nothing 


“in respect to its obligations its attitude is 


one of repudiation, with no. remedy avail- 
able to the creditor. It is cheating by not 
paying and not making’any provision for 
payment. It is the omission of a state that 
forms the very essence of repudiation ; and 
the fact that against this omission there is 
no remedy in law should be a reason with 
every state for acting upon the highest 
principles of commercial honor, The 
creditor bas no other protection when 
dealing with any of the states of this Union. 
This is not as it should be. Yet, it being 
so, a state that will rob him of this protc: - 
tion is a state without a right conscience 
and possibly a state that glories in its own 
shame. 





Editorial Notes. 


Ons of our religious exchanges has been mis- 
jed into giving the circulation of the various 
religious papers as reported in Rowell’s ‘‘ News- 
paper Directory.” Now Rowell’s is an excel- 
lent advertising agency, and we ‘have lirz? 
dealings with him ; but his estimates of ci-_u- 
lation are often grossly out of thé way, as 
most of the papers mentioned by our coutem- 
porary have already protested. Weshould not 
speak of it were it not that it has here and 
there been quoted to our injury from this 
source that our circulation is 35,000, while 
that of The Christian Union is 78,333. These 
figures are widely wrong, and the explanation 
possibly is that we declined last year to adver- 
tise at a heavy expense in the “ Directory,” 
preferring to put our advertisements where 
they woald meet the eye of possible subscrib- 
ers, Others whose circulation has been esti- 








the amount that was contemplated when 
the contract was made. They borrowed 
coin or its equivalent, and have paid in 
depreciated paper. The Legal-Tender Act 
certainly did not compel them to take this 
course, and, as a matter of state honor, it 
is difficult to see how it furnishes any 
apology for it. Massachusetts has been 
highly complimented on her nice sense of 
honor in paying all her ante-war obliga- 
tions in cvin; and if she deserves the 
compliment, if she bas simply exhibited 
strict fidelity to the well-understood terms 
of her contract, then what are we to think 
of the action of the other states, with the 
exceptions named? If Massachusetts bas 
done only what she agreed to do, then it is 
very plain that they have violated their 
agreements, It must so strike their foreign 
creditors. It is so in point of fact, 

Many of the states, especially at. the 
South, are and for several years past have 
been quibbling about their debts... Insome 
instances the accrued interest has been 
funded and in others nothing yet has been 
done. In still others it bas been claimed 
that bonds duly authorized and: issted in 
conformity with law are, in respect to the 
bona fide purchusers and holders thereof, 
fraudulent and of no obligation, because 
the state officers authorizing and concerned 
in their issue were 8 set of rascals. The 
argument is that the people haye been 
badly cheated by. their officials, and, hence, 
that the people are justified in cheating 
their. creditors: We have no doubt that 
the premise is true to 4 lamentable extent; 
and yet we totally demur to the inference. 
One act of knavery never justified another. 
The best thing that an individual can do 
who is embarrassed in his affairs is to 
preserve his character by being strictly 
honest with his creditors; and the same is 





true of a state in like circumstances. A 


mated too low may have had a similar experi- 
ence, We wish that the circulation of both 
Tue [NDEPENDEN? avd The UVhristian Union 
were twice as great as it is, but we can inform 
our readera that our own is very considerably 
larger than that of our excellent neighbor 
across the way. 


Tue Hon. F. W. Bird has written a letter 
to The Tribune rebuking its attacks on 
Judge Thurman for supporting the rag-money 
party in Ohio. Now this happens to be one of 
the special claims which The Tribune has on us 
for respect, its faithful adherence to the doc- 
trine of hard money, the one question of im- 
portance—now that slavery bas passed away— 
which isto be met in the nextcampaign. “Mr. 
Bird says that what is wanted first is not 
financial reform, but a “‘root-and-branch reform 
in the whole public service,” and, therefore, 
he would put Democrats in office! What has 
the Democratic party ever done for reform in 
the’ last thirty years? Can one item be men- 
tioned? When attempts have been made to 
reform our civil service whence have they 
came? Has one Democrat favored them? Has 
not Democracy been a unit in opposition? The 
fact is that corruption is not a peculiarly Re- 
publican vice, nor honesty an exclusively Dem- 
ocratic virtue. Even Mr. Bird could not have 
the face to say that the Republican voters are 
less honest and reputable than the Democratic. 
All parties believe in honesty, and the present 
Administration, with Bristow in the Treasury 
and Jewell in the Post-office, is quite as honest 
as any that bave gone before it. A Repub. 
lican victory will mean an honest currency, 
which is the coming issue, and will protect 
the rights of the Negro, which is the issue now 
passing away. 


Ir is of no use, we would say to Dr. Dexter 
of The Congregationalist, to try to beat sense 
into the head of a professional total abstinence 
exegete. Such 4 man lays it down as the firs: 
postulate, the alpha of his faith, that wine_ 
drinking is now and always was yer se wrouy. 





But the Bible is fall of wine-driokiog, and, 
hence, It becomes a necessity for such as tlLey 
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either to abolish the Bible or te explain it 
away. The latter is what the followers of Dr. 
Lees have done, as we explained some time 
ago in an editorial on “Wine, Yayin, and 
_ Lytng.” They argue that the wine of Scrip- 
ture was not wine when used by good men, but 
only when drunk by bad men. Here 
now is the Rev. W. H. Thayer, secretary 
of a temperance: society somewhere, who 
talks this sort of sophistry to Dr. Dexter: 
“ When you prove, as you think, that Christ 
trank totoxicating wine, ‘ and that he differed 
in no respect from other Jews of that time who 
drank it, exceptin that he never was guilty of ex- 
cess,’ you unmistakably make the Bible favor 
moderate drinking by making Christ—the 
founder of Christianity—a moderate drinker,” 
Well, if that follows, let it follow, for we 
bave it as certain as any historical fact that 
Christ did drink the intoxicating wines of his 
time. The mental dishonesty of argning 
away a plain fact is as offensive as drunken- 
ness. But Mr. Thayer’s conclusion does nat 
follow. If Christ in his time drank an intoxi- 





eating wine, it does not follow that we should. - 


Christ’s principles, not his acts, are our law. 
Evén in thé'very same generation Paul, in the 
matter of circumcision, advanced beyond 
Christ. So has Mr, Thayer in the matter of 
the Sabbath and of the whole Jewish law. 80 
have we in the matter of wine-drinking. 


Nor all our contemporaries are quite as care- 
fulas we are in the way of excluding from 
their literary and editorial columns everything 
that savors of trade; but there are few of 
them that advertise editorislly quite so piously 
as does Mr. McMaster, of The Freeman's Jour- 
nal, An importing house in this city has taken 
in hand the introduction ofa special Italian 
olive oil for the purpose of burning in Catholic 
churches. The Journal, in a leading editorial, 
names the firm and lauds it inthe most extray- 
agant terms, praising-ite oil and giving price 
and all directions, and continues: 

“On our part, as a free-will offering to Our 

Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, we have prom- 
ised to use our editorial columns to make 
known what they have done and what they 
offer. This, of course, is without money and 
without fee to us, from men.”’ 
Then, after promising to protect the firm tothe 
best of ites power against “the peddling horde 
of imitators’ and giving them its warning, it 
proceeds : 

‘“‘We give itthe more freely because, with 

our hand on the Holy Gospel, we can swear we 
have 10 money interest in this thing—no inter- 
est except in having Our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament honored as the Holy Roman Church 
wishes him to be honored, by the burning be- 
fore the tabernacle of the off of olives.” 
Leaving Mr. McMaster with his “ hand on the 
Holy Gospel,’’ we want to ask whether all his 
talk aboat{Italian oil and “patent package, tin” 
and the Blessed Sacrament does not sound alit- 
tle bit profane? It does to us; but let us have 
charity, for itis not profane to one who be- 
lieves it vastly important and a matter of great 
concern to the Almighty what lights his table. 
if the Lord can perhaps endare petroleum, but 
regards gas as somewhat less disagreeable 
paraffine as quite passable, and wax as decided, 
ly fragrant, while olive ofl sends up to him 
the sweetest of all savors, then by all means 
let us patronize Messrs, But we will 
notdell whom. 








Ir was a mistake that we made, on the 
authority of another Southern paper, in repre- 
senting Dr. J. 0. A. Clark, who has been prese- 
jog upon Northern Methodists the appeal of 
the Wesley Monumental church, Savannab, as 
being the editor of The Southern Christian Ad- 
vocate, of Macon, Ga., which contained the ac- 
count of the address of Senator Norwood at 
Emory College, that we quoted last weck. 
That paper is the organ of the Southern Meth- 
odists of the region, but Dr. Clark is in no 
way editorially connected with it. He tells us 
that we have also done injustice to Senator 
Norwood. We think not, as we only gave Zhe 
Advocate’s abstract of his speech. Perhaps, 
however, The Advocate did him injustice in re- 
porting only his castigation of the carpet- 
baggers and his eulogy of Washington, Lee 
and the Confederate soldiers. He may also 
have eulogized Sherman and the Union sgol- 
diers, and the editor may have forgotten to 
mention it. The term “beggars” which we 
used in reference to those who abuse the North 
and ask its money offends Dr. Clark and we 
withdraw it. He is not that sort of man. 





We arénot gifted with the power of seeing 
things that are rot to be scen, and, therefore, 
failto discover the meaning of paragraph ‘in 
the last Zvangelist, apparently Intended to be 
severe. So far as it refers to the editor of 
14E INDEPENDENT we should probably con- 
tradict it if we could understand it; but after 
long consultation we fail to get its meaning. 
rhere is a second personal fling about a 
“ecoy,”’ which a bright friend suggests to us 
was intended to refer to the Rey. Samuel W, 
Duffield. If the copiecture is correct we would 





reply that when the Presbyterian papers gave 
no opportunity for free speech, and when not 
one of them dared put New School on a level 
with Old School, and when the encroachments 
of the latter became too marked to allow 
silence, then Mr. Duffield, a literary contributor 
of Tas INDEPENDENT for the past ten years, 
invoked the aid of our columns to bring the 
matter to public notice. Some of the Presby- 
terian papers are now trying to discipline him 
for his action, and we are not surprised at it; 
but when Zhe Hvangelist follows on their silly 
tack certainly it must blush to remember that 
once it was not afraid te be known as a New 
School paper. 


Tue Presbyterian Banner is astonished that 
we can believe that ‘wise, virtuous, and self- 
sacrificing heathen,” who are “diligent to 
fashion their lives according to the light of 
Nature,” can go to Heaven. And it asks us 
some “ pointed questions” : 

“YY. 1. What scriptural autbority is there 

for believing that any one who is of sound 
mind and ‘has arrived at the years of personal 
accountability can be saved without ~ 4 
knowledge whatever of Christ and bis sal- 
vation ?” 
A. As much as there is for believing that 
those who have not “arrived at the years of 
personal accountability”—say ‘elect infants’’ 
—can be thus saved. See also Ez., xxxili, 15. 

“Q. 2, What scriptural authority is there to 
believe that any one can be saved without 
Christ, because of his ‘charity, humanity, 
gratitude, fidelity, self-sacrifice, honor and de- 
votional spirit,’ however commendable these 
qualities may be ?”’ 

A, Acts, x, 35; Rom., fi, 6, 7, 18, 14, 26, 28, 29; 
James, i, 27; Ps. xv. 


We said two weeks ago that “a proposition 
emanating from the Board of Publication was 
favorably acted upon revising the Apostles’ 
Creed’? by the General Assembly at Cleveland. 
Our statement needs revision, as The Herald 
and Presbyter reminds us. The real action 
(General Assembly Reports, Vol. VI, No. 10, p. 
79) was as follows: Dr. Hickman, chairman of 
committee on publication, presented a major- 
ity report that the change “‘ was inexpedient.”’ 
The Revs. A. T. Rankin and James Welch 
brought in a minority report, authorizing 
the omission as requested by the Board of Pub- 
Heation. ‘Both reports were laid upon the 
table for the present.” Again—in the ‘“Sup- 
plement,” p. 86—the ‘‘Rev. A. T. Rankin 
called from the table the two reports on this 
subject’ and moved the adoption of his minor 
ity report. He made an urgent speech on it. 
On motion of the Rey. David Tully the sub- 
ject was laid on the table. ‘‘ It was so ordered 
almost unanimously.’? This was at the very 
last of the Assembly. The committee to 
which it was referred divided upon it. 


A vEw days since a great many boxes—over 
sixty in number—arrived at. the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in this city, filled with an- 
tiquities of all sorts from Cyprus, to be added 


to the Cesnola collection. They are the re- 


sults of Gen. Di Cesnola’s digging and explor- 
ations in Cyprus since his last visit to this 
country. Few of these boxes have been 
opened and the new collection will not be on 
exhibition till the Museum reopens in Sep- 
tember. Among them is the sarcophagus, 
ef which the lid has been shown to the public 
in the Museum for some time—an elegant, 
but plain box of one piece of solid marble. 
Another, an elaborately carved sarcopha- 
gus, quite unique in its general style 
and in the detail of its ornamentation, 
is among the collection, which the represent- 
atives of the French National Museum were 
extremely anxious to obtain. We believe that 
this sarcophagus has already been figured in 
ove of the French archeological journals. 
Another object, already noted throughout 
Europe, is a lintel or pediment of a tomb; a 
single block of marble four feet six inches in 
length, with two women tearing their hair 
two crouching lions, and two end figures, 
thought by Gen. Di Cesnola to be Hercules, 
but it is probable they are not. The main in- 
terest of this object consists in the fact that it 
hes a long Cypriote inscription in one line 
three feet and a half long. This inscription is 
in. beautifully sharp characters and has been 
quoted in the works of those engaged in the 
decipherment of Cypriote, the citations being 
made from copies communicated by Gen. Di 
Cesnola. The citations, we are assured by 
Mr. Isaac H. Hall, the only American 
who reads Cypriote, are not always cor- 
rect, because the copies were wrong. For 
the same and perhaps other reasons the in- 
scription bas not been hitherto read;' but, on 
Mr, Hall’s authority, it is a mortuary inscrip- 
tion and perfectly intelligible. One other 
large stone, roughly hewed out, evidently the 
pedestal of a statue, bears an inscription new 
to the learned world, and, on the same au- 
thority presents some new characters and 
forms of words and is a votive inscription, 
Two statuettes also bear Cypriote inscriptions ; 
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but, unfortunately, they are both fragment- 
ary, though otherwise presentiog no diffi- 
culy. Among the other objects is a Pheni- 
cian jar with a cover, not unpacked yet, bear- 
ing a Phenician inscription. The other ob- 
jects are exceedingly various, to judge from 
the lists on the invoices; and, if possible, even 
more interesting than the former collection. 
One of the most noteworthy objects is a model 
boat or ship, very elaborate, in marble, of 
which photographs were sent to the Museum 
last spring and which has been greatly cov- 
eted by the French and English and once 
seized by the Sultan for his Imperial Museum 
at Constantinople. 





THE most curious thing about the eloquent 
address of Wendell Phillips, in Boston, was 
his comparing the great Irish liberator to Mar- 
tin Luther. It was decidedly interesting, says 
our informant, to watch the Irish faces as Mr. 
Phillips told them that ‘every one who has 
studied O’Connell’s life sees his marked like- 
ness to Luther ; the unity of both their lives ; 
their wit; the same massive strength, even if 
coarse-grained; the ease with which each 
reached the masses, the power with which they 
wielded them; the same unrivaled eloquence, 
fit for any audience; the same instinct of 
genius that led them constantly to acts which, 
as Voltaire said, ‘foolish men call rash, but 
wisdom sees to be brave’; the same broad suc- 
cess.’? They had been tanght that Luther 
was a son of perdition, the symbol of all infa- 
my ; and to hear it mentioned to the praise of 
O'Connell that he resembled Luther was a per- 
fect bewilderment to them. However, they 
took it quite as well as could bave been ex- 
pected. 


.... When the work of ecclesiastical officials 
is as sharply criticised by their denomina- 
tional organs as is done in the case of the 
Southern Baptist Convention by a writer in 
the Richmond Religious Herald there is hope 
forimproyement. He is allowed a prominent 
position to speak as follows: 


‘A more complete botch than the copy of the 
convention minutes now before me would be 
difficult for human ingenuity to conceive of or 
buman dexterity to execute. The typography 
is such asa fourteen-year-old boy would be 
ashamed to ‘work off’ on a toy press; while 
in grammar and diction the work compares 
unfavorably with the log-book of a Pocomoke 
Sound oyster pungy.”’ 

And then he proves it, to the extent of a col- 
umn. The Convention fs likely to get another 
secretary and another printer next year. 

....Mr. Shearman, known somewhat too well 
as the advising attorney of the late Mr. James 
Fisk, is a native of England, which he left at 
quite an early age for this country. Less purely 
patriotic now than then, he seems to have now 
left his adopted country not entirely for his 
country’s good, if we can judge from his speech 
in Dr. Parker’s tabernacle in London. It 
might have been his twin brother, that other 
fellow of his name, one Dr. Sherman, of whom 
a celebrated preacher of this vicinity once 
remarked, in speaking of his trusses, that if 
they were so good he had better apply one to 
his mouth, as it was the worst rupture the 
clergyman knew of! 

....A very scandalous trial recently took 
place in London, and in referring to it one of 
our daily contemporaries remarks : 

“The evidence in the Baker case consists 

exclusively of nasty details, and such papers 
as The London Times spread it in full before 
their readers. We really do not believe that if 
a case of the same kind had occurred here the 
respectable newspapers would have reported it 
with anything like the same fullness.’’ 
As a very striking comment on this assump- 
tion of respectability, the paper making it 
copied the trial from The London Times, if not 
“in full,” sufficiently so to give all the offens- 
ive parts of it, while three other of our re- 
respectable journals copied it entire, 


....We wish it were possible to conccive of 
any possible explanation of the course of Zhe 
Tribuue in letting its basement as a German 
beer-cellar; but there is not, and there is no 
use in seeking an apology for the act. Even 
financially we do not believe it will pay. Of 
conrse, the abuse of two of the city dailies is 
malicious, but their language can hardly be 
too severe. It grieves us beyond measure to 
seeithe journal founded by Horace Greeley, 
the old champion of temperance, thus subsid- 
ized by the enemy. An effort was made last 
Sunday to have the police close the establish- 
ment, and The Timesand The Sun are profuse 
in their embellishments of the incident. 


----Modest Town is in Accomac County, 
Virginia. It was not there, however, but in 
Kankakee, Illinois, that Bishop Talbot, of In- 
diana, admitted the Rev. Ephraim Therien, 
lately a Roman Catholic priest, to the Episco- 
pal priesthood, using the following words: 

“T Jos 
Cantab., bishop of the Diocese of Indiana, act- 
ing at the request of the ecclesiastical author- 
ity of the Diocese of Illinois, and in the vacancy 
of the episcopate thereof, do upon this thy 
solemn profession and earnest request, receive 
thee into the holv order of priests in the Pro- 
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testant Episcopal Church in the United e 
of America, in the name of the Father, and 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

...-Here is some perfectly intelligible and 
praiseworthy talk from The Pilot : 

“That politician makes a grievons mistake 
who thinks Irish citizens do not mean to be 
Americans, Let us tell him that we mean to 
strike into the very blood and marrow of 
Americanism ; we hope to carry with us the 
natural strength that has preserved us & peo le 
under all oppression ; we hope to leave behind 
us the weak and worthless But we don’t 
mean to be a selfish, isolated race in the midst 
of this great republic. Bone of its bone and 
blood of its blood ara we Irish-Americans, and 
any man that preaches differently is an enemy 
and a demagogue.”” 

...eThe editor of The Agriculturist, a man 
whom botanists know as one extensively gone 
to grass, though never yet run to seed, nor 
likely to, has the credit of the following. 
Being anxious to impress upon one of hit 
subordinates the necessity of not passing toc 
lightly over an important point, the sub re 
plied: ‘Yes, I’ll duly dilate on that subject.” 
Chief responds: ‘*Let you alone for dilating 
It’s a pity you didn’t die early!” 


.--» Whether ag an object-lesson compliment 
to Rev. Dr. Anderson, or not, we do not know 
but the Doctorehaving accepted the presidency 
of Rutgers Female College, the trustees next 
induced Miss Farless to accept the lady prin- 
cipalship. We hope, at all ev&nts, that she 
will not prove far less in any good word or 
work—and that is certainly a high wish for 
her, if not in terms a compliment to Dr. An- 
derson. 

....Another man, Capt. F. M. Howes, has 
seen the Massachusetts sea-serpent. It was 
“a huge creature, with a black and white body, 
which raised its head several feet out of the 
water. On the back appeared a large fin,which 
moved back and forth readily and was twelve 
or fourteen feet from the head.”’ Capt. Howes 
also avers:that the serpent was accompavied 
by two smaller ones of the same sort, 


seeeThe New Bedford Mercury, in comment- 
ing on the Tweed trials in New York, says that 
lawyers in Massachusetts are obliged to take 
an oath that “they will do no falsehood nor 
consent to the doing of anyincourt.” If such 
a rule as that should be enforced in this state 
a good many lawyers would be forced to aban- 
don the profession, and the incomes of many 
more would be seriously diminished. 


...-There is much truth in The Church Jour- 
nals remark tbat the Irishman ‘‘is not ‘a slave 
to the priest,’ as shallow Protestants some- 
times talk and asshallow Yankee ‘converts’ 
imagine. The most independent protests 
against ‘the New Dogma’ in the Vatican Coun- 
cil came from Irishmen. There are no people 
inside the pale of Rome less disposed to be 
driven against their will than Roman Catholic 
Irishmen.”’ 


....Asad change, says a former president, Jon 
athan Blanchard, has come over Knox College. 
‘* The lodge now reigns and gloats over Gales- 
burg. The new college president is hailed 
and greeted by the Masons, The press cringes, 
like Eastern slaves at the foot of their master; 
and the haters of the lodge-god and his idol- 
atries utter their hatred, if at all, with bated 
breath.’’ Important, if true. 


... «We have thought ourselves pretty well 
disposed toward all Southern people and quite 
ready to let bygones be bygones. But 
when it comes to inviting Jefferson Davis to 
deliver an address at an Illinois cattle-show 
we confess our gorge rises at it. We do not 
believe It can be done. The people will not 
mob him, but it would not be amiss for them 
to stay away. 

...-The Methodist Book Concern publishes 
the fact that ‘‘a splendid watermelon, of re- 
markable sweetness,” has been left at the office 
of its Advocate, at Atlanta, by Fletcher Thomp- 
son, Esq. The next item records the gift of a 
basket of peaches by Mrs. Spilman. Is that 
not rather small business for an official editor? 

...-The Dartmouth corporation, a self-per- 
petuating body, has devised a plan for alumni 
representation in the board of trustees, which 
will be submitted to the alumni association 
next commencement, The Dartmouth charter 
is a specially bothersome one as regards this 
reform. 

...-The Methodist school at Kent's Hill 
(Readfield), Maine, is to instruct candidates for 
the ministry in certain theological studies. 
Does it mean to take the place of academy, 
college, and divinity school, and all in three 
years ? 

«+--+. The Church Times charges the\English 
Low Churchmen with a tendency to Victoriol- 
atry, and quotes in support lines from one of 
their hymn-books. In one of them Victoria 
is called ‘queen of God’s right hand.” 

.... The {Interior is inclined to think that the 
travelers in Europe who were annoyed by the 
failure of Duncan, Sherman & Co. are not 
likely to send home from Switzerland ravishing 
descriptions of the beauties of Sham-money. 
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young from every part of the kingdom 
echoed and re-echoed the sentiments of 
that one word—‘‘ Advance.” 

Prayer for America was most prominent 
in every petition, and all felt, I am sure, 
that the two countries were never so near 
a cone and inseparable relation of brother- 
hood as at the present time. 

The evening meeting was a perfect jam, 
and yet there was perfect order. 

There were thousands who could not get 
in, and at the last moment Mr. Moody de- 
cided to address young men exclusively, at 
7:30 in the morning, before sailing, as 
large numbers of this class were unable to 
obtain tickets. Both these meetings were 
very appropriately taken up entirely for 
words of encouragement, counsel, and 
warning—such only as one fully sympatbiz- 
ing with his hearers in the joys aud dan- 
gers of the Christian conflict could utter. 

The necessity of a more perfect union 
and of every possible practical exemplifica- 
‘ion of it in the prosecution of evangelical 
abors was most forcibly put. Young 
men’s Christian associations, as the 
rallying-poiot, from the various divis- 
ons of the army of Christ, were urged 
as a necessity which could not be 
‘gnored. If the Church was to be felt 
as a great moral power, the Lord’s Prayer 
im John xvii, might be practically answered 
and then the unbelieving world will be 
meved by a force as irresistible as the 
power of God, for bis power is always be- 
hind his Word. This text has been the 
watchword of all Mr. Moody’s work in 
America, to whose shores he again bends 
bis steps. And may we not hope that our 
people will emulate England’s example in 
aniting all her moral forces to support 
these evangelists, whom God has so signally 
honored, if they shall be led to inaugurate 
a similar work among our people ? 

We can surely afford to affix our signa- 
tures where God has written his in such 
unmistakable characters. 





Publisher's Department, 


Our Favorrre Sewme Macuine.— 
The cheapest and best Sewing Machine 
now manufaciured for family use is the 
Wilson. We certainly would use no other. 
It works with equal facility on muslin, 
cloth, cambric, tarletan, flannel, and leather. 
It does not paralyze the spine or wear out 
the operator in any way; neither does it de 
mand an incessant stoppage to find out 
where the difficulty is, as none exists. 
There is no difficulty. It rans smoothly 
and evenly, bems, fells, tucks, gathers, and 
binds. . It does the finest and most beauti- 
ful work on cambric and linen. It also has 
the merit of being cheaper than any other 
first-class sewing machine. It does not get 
out of order, nor break needles, nor slip, 
nor pucker the cloth. So complete bas the 
Wilson Sewing Machine been made, by a 
skillfal combination of brain and muscle, 
that it has left nothing to be desired. 

Sulesroom 827 and 829 Broadway, New 
York, and in all tbe principal cities and 
towns throughout the United States. 

This Company want a few more good 
Agents. 








ScoTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


DR. BAKER'S PAIN PANACEA, 
for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Cramps 
Colic, Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, Cholera 
Infantum, Sprains, Burns, Scalds, Bruises, 
Chilblains, Frost-bites, Swellings, Soreness 
of the Joints, and all painful affections of 
the body, external and internal. For Colds, 
Sore Throat, Quinsy, and diseases of the 
throat and mucous membrane it is an in- 
valuable remedy. For sale everywhere. 
Piice 25 cents, 50 cents, and $1 per bottle. 
Joun F. Henry, Curran & Co., Propri- 
etors, 8 and 9 College Place, N. Y. 

Dr. TowNsLey’s ToorHacHE ANODYNE 
cures in one minute. 








Tne TrromPx Truss Co., No. 384 Bowery. 
New York, ask no payment for promising to 
cure Rupture, but a reasovable fee for hay- 
ing cured it, when the cure is) completed, 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 





Experience only will teach you what re- 
heé from ‘eet, corns, and bunions you 
can have by using DaLLzy’s Magica Pam 
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Axsoovt four years ago Messrs. Macmil- 

lan & Oo., the great English publishers, 
conceived the idea of establishing a branch 
house in New York. Up to this time tbe 
only sales of their books were made by 
Scribner & Armstrong, who kept 8 small 
stock on their shelves for afiy chance buyer; 
but no attempt had been made to increase 
the demand for them beyond this, so that 
when Mr. George E. Brett hired the old 
store of J. R. Osgood & Co, 63 Bleeker Bt., 
failure within a year was predicted on all 
sides. But close and careful attention to 
business and judicious advertising of first- 
class books gave proof at the end of the 
year that the infant house, far from 
dying, was self-supporting and the de- 
mand for their publications was steadily 
on the increase, while the reviews and 
notices which they received were many and 
good. 
Mr. Frederick Macmillan, the junior 
member of the firm, came over about this 
time, intending to make a temporary stay 
in this country. But time has rolled on, 
on, and pow we understand that he con- 
templates naturalization. Mr. Macmillan, 
though young in years, is cool and clear in 
judgment, thoroughly systematic; and fully 
capable of conducting so large an establish- 
ment. In Mr.Geo. E. Brett he has a valuable 
assistant and to whose business energy their 
success is largely due, Mr. Brett is well 
known in England for his admirable book 
catalogues. 

Business increased to such an extent that 
the young house was forced to move to 
larger quarters, and about a year ago the 
premises pow occupied by them, No. 21 
Astor Place, were leased for a number of 
years. 

Messrs. Macmillan’s publications are all 
of the highest order. All of their works 
which bave the imprint of the ‘‘ Clarendon 
Press” upon them are submitted before 
publication to the syndics of the Press. In 
this week’s issue of THE INDEPENDENT 
they havea large advertisement of their 
educational works, which embraces a mag- 
pificent list. As an example, we give a 
brief notice of a few of them: 

Btubbs’s ‘* Constitutional History of En- 
gland” isanew work. The first volume 
only is out. It is a valuable work and 
likely to remain so. 

Masson’s new ‘‘ French Dictionary” is a 
capital work. It is full, compact, cheap, 
and well printed. Prof. Masson is well 
known as a good educator. 

Roby’s ‘‘ Latin Grammar” is a most val- 
uable and elaborate work, in two volumes. 

Liddell’s and Scott’s “ Greek Lexicon” is 
the standard work and is beautifully printed. 

Todbunter’s mathematical works are very 
popular in England. 

Morris’s ‘‘ Elementary Lessons in English 
Grammar” and ‘Historical Outlines of 
English Accidence ” are two books of great 
value, and deserve extensive use. The 
latter is a text-book in Harvard. 

Shakespeare’s “‘ Plays,”’ edited by Clark 
and Wright, are books deserving the highest 
praise and are both convenient in size and 
cheap in price. 

Macmillan’s Series of Class Books are 
brief but comprehensive and are prepared 
by first-class authors. 

Jevons’s ‘* Logic ” is a text-book in Har- 
vard. 

‘Lessons in Elementary Physiology,” by 
Prof. Huxley, is a very valuable book and 
is profusely illustrated. 

A work on “Political Economy” by 
Mr. Fawcett is well written. 





Patent Merautuic Buriat Cass and 
Caskets are manufactured in Cincinnati, 
O., to a greater extent than elsewhere 
in the country or, in fact, in the world: 
The firm of Crane, Breed & Co. have been 
making improvements in this direction for 
the last twenty years, and now havea trade 
extending very nearly over the entire 
country. 





New anp Srrance.—Travelers and res- 
idents in malarious districts should inquire 
about Hotman’s Fever AND AauE Pap. 
A positive cure without medicine. Stop drug- 
ging with poisons and try the new plan. 

sell it. Send address for full par- 
ticulars to W. F. Kipper & Co., 83 John 
st., New York. 











Our advertisers now ‘inform us that they 
are receiviog a large number of orders from 
the country in every direction in respouse 
to their armouncements in our columns. 
Money issent freely, without any thought of 
risk or disappointment. Thousands of our 
readers want good goods and cheap goods, 
which cannot always be had at home. In 
our crowded advertising columns they learn 
just where to find what they want. We 
believe that our subscribers, one and all, 
may, as arule, safely send their orders to 
any merchant or trader who uses THE In- 
DEPENDENT as a medium to communicate 
with the public. In our newspaper experi- 
ence of over twenty-five years we have 
never heard of a half dozen cases of dis- 
satisfaction in thus ordering goods. 

We ask our readers when they send 
orders to merchants and others to make the 
plain statement that they were induced so to 
do by seeing their advertisement in ‘THE In- 
DEPENDENT,. This will at once give .them 
& proper introduction and secure the most 
honorable and prompt attention. . In many 
cases our merchants call on us to inquire if 
the letters they reccive are from genuine 
subscribers. A glance at our books gives 
the required information. If any sub- 
scriber is afraid to take the risk of sending 
money for goods to an unknown party, it 
may come enclosed in aletter addressed to 
us, provided explicit orders are given as 
to what is to be done with it. And 
if any order is not»promptly or satis- 
factorily executed, the fact may be reported 
to us, when immediate attention shall be 
given to thé matter. We have thus cleared 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 
tions between our subscribers and adver- 
tisers, and we hope that both parties will be 
benefited thereby. Now, will our readers 
please make their wants promptly known? 





HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER. 


THE INDEPENDENT is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit.. Do not wrile 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There arg three ways to 
stop it: Ist. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before ihe expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy 
or thirty-five cents a month. If your 
paper does not stop promptly thereupon, 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the ‘fact, send a 
‘postal’ at once, that measures. may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 
money. 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL, 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check. 











A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 


Amone the thousand and one washing 
machines made in this country: (most of 
which are worthless), Calkins’s Champiou 
Washer stands ott in bold relief as a com- 
plete and successful machine. It is sim- 
ple, durable, and cheap—three requisites 
which appeal to the commendation of 
every householder.. This. invention. has 
taken the First, Premium at 14 State Fairs, 
including the American Lustitute, New 
York, 1874, and now stands ready to sub- 
mit gracefully if any one can beat it. The 
office is at 291 Madison street, Chicago. 


VISITING CARDS.—A. H: Fouttzr & 
Co., Brockton, Mass., who advertises visit- 
ing cards in another column; are reliable 

ties and do business on the square. 

hose who deal with them get their 

movey’s worth and say they are more than 
satisfied. See advertisement, on page 11. 











Lapres’, Misses’, Gents’, and Boys’ Boots, 
Shoes, and Gaiters, beautiful in style, ex- 
cellent in quality, moderate in prices. Pat- 
ronize MILLER & Co., 8 Union Square. 
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PERFECT FREEDOM 
FROM 
Premature Decay, 


“na Efficacious dentifrice 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 








WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half,a year.):.The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” émbossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
crnamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume, They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A-cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Co's. A 

IMPROVED 

MUSIC 
& 


PAPER FILE. 
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PREPAYMENT OF POSTAGE. 


As most of our readers are aware, the last 
Congress passed a law requiring the post- 
ave on all newspapers and periodicals to 
be prepaid by the publishers thereof and 
fixing the rate on weekly newspapers at 
two cents per pound or a fraction thereof, 
to take effect on and after January Ist, 
1875. 

Upon a careful estimate, we find that the 
postage on THE INDEPENDENT will amount 
to about 22 cents per year; but have de- 
cided, for the sake of convenience, to charge 
20 cents per year, which amount our sub- 
scribers are requested to remit in addition 
to the regular subscription price of the 
paper. In all cases when the postage is not 
sent to us the subscriber will be credited 
with 49 weeks per year, instead of 52— 
three weeks being deducted for postage. In 
order to place all of our subscribers upon 
the same footing in regard to postage, we 
have deducted at the rate of three weeks per 
year for postage from all subscriptions paid 
in advance; so that subscribers noticing 
the change made in the expiration of their 
subscriptions, as shown on the yellow ad- 
dress label, will understand that their post- 
age is paid. 

1 sega nagep 

Tue CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, AND St. Pav. 
Raitway traverses a finer country, affords 
views of grander scenéry, and passes through 
more business centers and pleasure resorts than 
any other northwestern line, Its forests, 
prairies, lakes, and streams, abounding with 
game, present unequaled attractions to the 
votariés of Nimrod and Walton. It is the only 
railway route along the valley of the Upper 
Mississippi.. It is also the shortest as well as 
best route between the great metropolitan cen- 
ters of the Northwest, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis. Track and equipment. 
unequaled and its trains of palace-coaches and 
sleeping-cars run through without -chan 
New Yerk Office, 319 Broadway; Chicago 


»ot, corner Canal and West Madison Sts.; City 
flices, 61 and 63 Clark St. ‘ 





E. F. KUNKEL’S BITTER 
W£INE OF IRON.—A sure cure for Dys- 
epsia or Indigestion, Weak Stomach, General 
ebility, Diseases of the Nervous System, 
Constipation, Acidity of the Stomach, and for 
all cases requiring a tonic. E bottle guar- 
anteed or the money refunded. $1. Get 


_the genuine. Ask for Kunkel’s and take no 


other. Depot 259 N. Ninth street, Philadelphia. 
NO, 259.. TAPEWORM 
MOVED ALIVE. NO. a5o,— Head 
and all complete, in two hours. No fee till 
head passes. Seat, Stomach Worms 
remoyed by Dr. K 259 North Ninth st. 
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POST-OFFICE NOTICE 


Tux mails for Europe f for the week ending 
Saturday, August 21st, 1875, will close at this 
office as follows: on "Tuesday at 12 m., on 
Wednesday at 12 u., on Thursday at 11:30 
a4.™., and on Saturday at 5 and oof mat 

. L. JAMES, 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


casse of uct a Thi sumer pa a aut 
is is Si nD, an; 
the experience of thirty years attests its truth. "ryt 
MAGIC 


Needle 
Threader. 













25c. Large discount to dealers. On pe 
er made. Good by the Blind in ou ylums. 
WELLs M’Pr’G Co., 121 Court St., Boston, 


How 
To Obtain It! 


2 “Seck and you find.” 
Circulars containing all 
necessary information will 
be sent free. Address, 
G,. CROSBY & CO., 
Box 2429, ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
Ge” No Agents wanted. 


















The Autumn No. of Vick’s Floral Guide, con- 
Tulips, Lilies, and 
for Fall Planting in the Garden 





=A TON 1ZE THE 


TRIUMPH TRUSS 
TRIUMPH RUPTURE CURE, 


334 Bowery, N. ¥. 


THE TRIUMPH TRUSS CO. 
ASK NO ADVANCE PAYM FOR_ CURING 
RUPTURE AND rr on $1.0 coe FOR 
Th =a ta “rt cage Lady Sur, jurgeon! 
ey employ a y Surg 
thelr’ Chie? Surgeon has had 80 years’ unfailing 

Examination and Advice confidential and free. 
Price of Truss or cpueporter, sd to 

Orders filled by mail or 

Send stamp for pace Wait. BU to 


RNHAM, 
Superintendent 


FOR LADIES ONLY, | 


y agents wassea ie sell a Skirt-Sup —- 
set tanas Address or a 
ME£. GRI OLD, 21 B. 16th 8t., ew York. 


HAIR DYE. 








HAIR DYE 
in the world. Tee inventor has used this splendid 
a ay af Had ears, with benefit to the hair and no 
pa wealth proof that it is the only true and 
ous Bze. L = reliable, age ~ 

; 3 FF es 
il iveligets of ry iano teeres the hair soft and _ beau- 
ory, No. ls Hond street, N. 





BATCHELOR’ ‘Factory, No. 16 
Y¥. Sold by ail ¢ arugeiots. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with oes exactly fitted to the Bald 
Spot, 90 ee and with work so ingeniously con- 
tived.as to each hair just issui 





Factory, No, 16 Bond st., New York. 





IN STRENGTH AND PURITY 
superior to any other, therefore 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 

















‘CTHOM AHL NI AMOLOVAONVA ADVIBAVO GNV 


epository 26:2 & 263 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


s | ANNNER OINTMENT 
CuRES SORES. 
Burns, GuTS. 


GE RMN Wounps&e&e. 


and Morphine habit absolutely and 
oui ons. Painless: mtbr. Cat’: 
Evaro 


‘|t THE LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL WAGON 





























CALKINS cHARTON WASHER. 





: Om ONLY am ta bli 
now @ - 
vorite in the families of all who use e “exiaplished fa fa 


The “ Calkin: 


ing Ma- 

chine. Its unparelled success during the three years 

of itsintroduction demonstrates i u 

"ee Derk cot Gee oakea Chea 

t is Simple, ur an 

Quick, an He . ». It washes Clean, 

t has chen First Premium tn Fourteen State Fairs, 

inciudin the American Institute, New York, in 1874. 
.-O. money-order for tiie price, $7.50, and we 

will detiver r Sage asher free of expense. 


cA {CRINS GHAMPION WASHER CO." 
Ladison St., Chicago, Lil, 





Agents wanted in every county. 





STANDARD LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, 


rs of New SS 


Capacity 600 shirts or 3,000 to 
examination, 
tions. 





Among ator the many testim > pay Oher 
; 


perior, Improved Powerand Hand Laundry Machinery, 3 
at oa row mer and Hand Ww ringers, no i + ry, Standard Washing Ma. 
ums, and sugar refin: 4 a gugar reGnery. hos OF Briso 
chine, as it Ty its cost intwo months’ ore Bear t 7 pay - 


w. in use at our laundries, public institu- 
to be without 
e perfect 


satisfaction. 
s. Durable, good, works easily, Le ‘halien 4 1 
the United States Government has ad ese Machines in Beldiere’ tenn 





omes 


Seven gold and silv 


Wu. G. LE ESQ., of the he’ Standard J La Mac 
Bey hes maa Wi eae 


a) 
Pont ane ro our entire satisfaction in every respe 


To Wa. G. Bat: President of the Standard 


only doing then, sm justiee whe t recommend t fae reas 
quick! twis off 


tear clo’ 
ashed 
ries ore’ Ss Fenally aa are re coarse 


ware, has 
I ean with Me 


UP 
recommena 


apis t TERACTORY, RES 


Morya t Sapeion te toany 


0, 88 Lone Wi 
ndon Hotel your Eccentric 
and Laundries. 








~a 


me 








THE INDEPENDENT 


The Largest, the he Ablest, and the 
Best Religious Newspaper 
in America. 


,1T 18 UNSECTARIAN, 


IT IS EVANCELICAL, 
iT 1S LIBERAL, 
IT IS RADICAL, 
IT 1S BOLD. 


Religious Questions, Political Questions, 
Financial Questions, and all 
other Living Questions are 
freely discussed in its 
Columns. 


It is the Paper for the Family, for 
the Children, for Business Men, 
for Farmers, for Both Sexes, 
for all Classes. 


Among the contributors to THs INDEPENDENT 
may be mentioned: 


Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D, 
LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D., 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
JOS. P, THOMPSON, D. D., LD.D., 
R. 8, STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 

Prot. 8. C. BARTLETT, 

Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D. D., 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 
BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Prof. MOSES COIT TYLER, 
GAIL HAMILTON, 

Rev. DAVID SWING, 

PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 

C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D., 

Prof. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D., 

T. W. HIGGINSON, 

“H. H.,” 

Rev. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, 
PERE HYACINTHE, 

EDWARD EVERETT HALB, 
Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D., 
“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 

Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D., 
Rev. CHARLES G. FINNEY, D.D., 
GEORGE E. ELLIS, D.D., 

Prot. C. C. EVERETT, 

RAY PALMER, D.D., 
HARRIET W. PRESTON, 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D. 
Prof. C..A. YOUNG, 

J. J. PIATT, 

J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 

CELIA THAXTER, 

Bev. HENRY C. TRUMBULL, 
JANE G. SWISSHELM, 

DEAN STANLEY, 

MARY CLEMMER AMES, 

A. BRONSON ALCOTT, 

Pres. JOHN BASCOM, 


Chan. HOWARD CROSBY 
“ HOWARD GLYNDON,” 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
PAUL H. HAYNE, 
HENRY JAMES, Jr., 
SARAH O. JEWETT, 
LUCY LARCOM, 

Prof. TAYLER LEWIS, 
JOAQUIN MILLER, 
THE ABBE MICHAUD, 
J. BOYLE O’REILLY, 
Prof. JAMES ORTON, 


R. H. STODDARD, 
JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 
GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D. 





THE INDEPENDENT 1s now sent to ACTUAL 
SUBSCRIBERS at all the principal! post-offices in the 
country. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, to whom liberal 
commissions will be paid. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Subscription Price $3, with 20 cents 
additional for posjage. 


SPECIMEN COPIES, containing list of Premiums, 
sent free. 


Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher and Proprietor, 





251 Broadway, New York 


P.-0, Box 7781, 





ADVERTISE, 


VALUE OF PRINTER’S. INK. 


THOSE merchants nts and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. . It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
‘keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in ju 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, o1 
weakness, or both. 

The following will shuw what is thought 
F TAR EMIT Bh op Tbe tiaing Se. 

um: 

‘Waseang. Serer | oF THE LorRING & 

AN ©0., Toledo, O., 

Ww. HRATOR, Esq., Manager, 
ede in advertising extensively 


ities! ne has proved 
yelielous and poli the most valuable tO us, and we 
shall continue to papal dd advertising 


oe 





enced advertising 


Eso. 
in the Ch Tribune, Grap 
Ean ee 


w. J}. BRATOR, Esq., Gen’l ; Gen'l Western Adv'g Ag't for 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Sir :—The letters I received from my adver- 

INDEPEND the In- 





“Nov ae tam rare pein a Albany, ind. 





B. 
Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins’s Opium An » 





YPSILANTI, MICH., PS eM ane 
Dear Sir :—We have had s latge number of commu- 
nications referring to having noticed the advertise- 


and we are well 
ours very A 


ied. 
Sec'y Beach Garringe Co. 


experience in =~ 
jum and ine 


voruiy, F. B. MARSH. 
Quiney, Mich. 





ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


THE N. vob. a sane irene Ing. Seo “aoe yk 4 


lar" papers. selected and advertised ip 
gud pow time of the tion of the 
Coneany tine INDEPENDENT f the list in re. 
sponses. Often 60 letters out of every 160 referred 

to THE INDEPENDENT. 
WovEN NpENTE has doze ws the moot g LA) “orm 
fen ny religious paper we have ev er patronized.” 
AVERILE CHEMI cay PAIN NT CO.: “When 
e first in INDE- 
PENDENT it seemed as if two out of every three 
men who office to buy paint had 
EPEND: in their hands or or said 
they took th Our sales date 
from the vee our first adv in Tue In. 
FINANCIAL, a prominent Banker, who advertises 
é ¢ Now York daily pa; decided io try 
cal at the office An 


Tae 
pay te bho sated tha 
¢ him more good than all the rest put 


toget! 
THWESTERN L 
er re neve 3 found Le a 
For nest 





‘or insurance advertising in New 
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Weekly Mnthet Review. 


nuncbdiee EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
BY B. K. & F. B: THURBER & CO., 
West Broadway, Reade,and Hudson Streets, New York. 


GROCERS’ M MARKET. 


COFFEES.—The market ket is qu quite ss Ser ts sates af Rio, 
distributive 


erate hemarket. 
without bene, quslaniy lower, is ts a Sai the 








— 


apt ~y in 
material change. Old old 
Govern J ness is Mmited 
distributive trade at Roasted Tees. 
There isan increasing demand, showing that grocera 
are baying more ‘and less Green as they 


find they are able to obtain 
roasted. 


FISH AND SALT.—Fish. Sho 
jm ae ae ~s ~ aoe oe and wanted. od are 3 
air deman uu sup) Ts 
scarce, Sales, 350 Sean eet at $1 
keg, Suit. There \is 10 ehange to note. 
Fine isin fair demand. Bulk is quiet. 

FOREIGN FRUITS.—In Foreign Dri we have to 


chronicle a quiet market,with some’ — quota- 
tions on some varieties of oes 
paren: in moderate dem: svsady prices 
are active and the stock ot Ola ich 10 
neaniy or rquite exhausted. are in good 
kinds are Steading 


mand at quotations, Nuts 
upward. 


RICB.—Carolina is in — request at steady 
Our advices from the So th thow th that ane Pook at 
oat mits i tisroes, beime, Ri cs. A action oF 
on. 5 on 
these have bees sold at wext nach son 
e - 


to last 
market, which will not bein any quan ‘ore the 
middie oF September. Rangoon is vine rte 


precrn. ~All ae of 
Ss. Sebicieos bs Syrups s ae full ‘and Se ascttod 
Ease continues in good demand at unchanged prices 


MOLASSES .—Louisians is dull and sells slowly. 
Foreign are in fair request and 

Pp y. Boiling vanaes are peases, 

and lots Sie omeak, degrees sacebarine strength 

mand veag hig There is but little » hy {or 

want Of stock. 


SUGARS.—There has been a fair demand during 
o + en for = tke of Refined , Hards 
enaccount of the 

tat unchanged 


pri Ww 
settled and are in buyers’ favor. 


rare eimagpet i ut fos invoices, owing 
the h views of mY hich buyers are not 
willing to accede oe ‘he ve distributive 8! 
however, and the stock been materially nced 





stock and firma Green ibe Bier Prrom Ching state 
stoc v m2 
that but few sales haye been made for this market 
and that eipeeanee of new Ao. will be Ji = 
The supply is. ad laa Tye emg 
Sow Danan. aat hare is m0 aly lon i bribe 
new Formosa, w are had 
and rapidly increasing in favor with the gr : 
Souchongs sell y et full prices. 
GENERAL MARKET. 
BRBADSTURS om ete.—Since our last review 


Se F — fee hes bes 


prospect for Spring, urs a8 

and guantity of their Tromnoe and receipts 

market; as states those Flours 

not suffered severely frem rain. Wheatis dull and 

2 3 ce lower. Oats active 20d re well 
intained. Corn is ass and suffering a slight de- 

#line. Oatmeal is.fairly ve. Prices a little more 

firm. Hominy is doing better and in fair demand. 


BUILDING MATERIALS:—Bricks. ae uote 
Pale, per M, $2.50; Jersey, $4@$5; Long Island, $5; Up- 
River, $4.50@$5; Haverstraw Ba yard 


mand from the interior, Hardware— is fair 
and values remain about steady , He. 
per bbi.; $1.2 for Finishing. Lath—The market 
shows ho new features worthy of note. Lumber.— 
Spruce, $12@$14; White Pine, $ per ‘or Box 
and Shi Bo and 22@32-6. eubie foot for 
iewn mber. Hard are about s' $38e 
for Ash $ SOAS 45 for Oak; and $75@$80. per M. for 
lack Walnut. 


CATTLE MARKBET.—With a pm 5 suppl got ine 
ferior Cattle on sale ee market 
lar ang the rates 


dress soe8 Ibs: to the eoee ow 


ood Texas and us, to dress 
bibs. Milch Cows were quiet but steady at 
Calf inclndet; ut @ moderate demand for 


Calves, but prices remain unchanged. The pepeation 
rengee Tepe 6 9c eep were dull and 

ig at4 cents. Hogs a with a 

Thr demac ry @10X% cents. The receipts for the 

week were 10,062 Cattle, 101 Hoes, 6, 8,749 

Veal Calves, 3 oe Sheep, and 22,816 H 


COTTON.—The demand since our pa SCORE 
gas tee een  ? ata — + a pa a wl cont 
e ma ot sieel e 
antes of ¥- ie were. taken for export, 4100 for 
9 ati The 


on speculation. for 
— deliv has been. dull and pri 
Foryeerries nie 0 nds of ae 

e es agar e 2 es 
oasis Low haa 2 
\4 3-320, for Be tember, Lb 9- " 
(8 19-32@13 I5- for November, 19-32@ 13 15-1! 


torre iy prulryy 
‘or Fe 

4 19-32¢. for’ 
Fune. 


DIDES AND LEATHER.—Hides—The market is 

— but quiet. Leather.—Hemlock Sole con es 

active demand and prices are steady. op 

sontinues in fair ——., ane prices are steady. 
ter Upper im rough.’2'@2s cta. 


. for 


haceta Weictodk aie —Adamantine.— The 

market is quiet, with a m6 erate demand from job- 

nore, at fu sTpctats ons. Coal.—The and for AR 
ie ayydo og mes active! Phin shirt 


somewhat — ma 8 Hood Fail trade tis Fee ex. 
y Cloth.—India has deen guiet. 
. Gunn 


e demand for prime shi aapeing ene ea i fat 
are steady. ‘Straw.—The A is light, 
but prices are unchanged. 


eye TO a is ng yery active. 
re mo ying caption: sly. Iron,—Se 
Pig is scarce put yety dull. American’ 
mamensed, a weak, ine ar h 


are about Tin.—Pig dul! and slow 
Tin Plates are a little more active, but prices fa 
the bayer. Zine.—Sheet quiet. 


one AND NAV ALSTORES.—Oils.—Linseed is dull 
Eastern Palm 


W hale.—Crude quiet. <—— is stead: —y 
is io light stock and prices ure firm is weak 
: oh — for nk and 4 and 4i ets. “ion on 
av. —Spirts Turpentine is a 
po Strained is in fair demand accede nik 
ROVISIONS.—The Hi 
aaa and i rs 


has bebn of 

dull at 

ene has Sons wey anioe outlet the pasiifew ew days 
nV ie 

and the sales are y worthy of note. 


_ Western Factory. 
RIED FRUITS. oa Apples have been in 


‘ Plums, 1874, crate. per Ib. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


HES.—The market is fia is flat. Pots unchanged; 


ASH 
Pearls nominal. We quote: 
er free 


AND PaAs.—Moat 


BANS AND P are in better + demand foe pap the iapport 


unne neers 


fihtes Bane supply ene ore ane ste 





m)  ockiatieb ua ae, ah increase in 
the higher prices au 


iy our stock in 
Consequently ite stock in a om 
position Ds 





rape te nanan +25: 






has been vamthet restricted by 
he few w 


oe 
ao 
oo“. 


+1 95@2 00 


on Pea. eben rary -1 70@1 85 
Beans, Medium, 187: ‘Yogood.. ato 3 
jum, fair togood..,, 5 
Beans, Murrow. 1874, e. 2 
wy, fairto @ooa) Si. ® ieee asl 
” White K Kidney, 1874, prime .1 9%@2 00 
Beans, White 4 75@1 85 
Sen tae res sare 
2: 
Peas, Canadian. in —@1 0 
' Co’ @ Market is quiet. We 
Brust hort mene entrees Balin 
Green, per Se asaeeee oo bes 
Green. med + | See +10 @12 
Red and cone DEP TD. i cccce asébthesesaee 8 @10 


recel te BM not peen ac 
Pine demand. On the 


. E. 
re. 
anit 


er. Thel ee “and the reapply. out- 
running the shopping area around 
more or less t0 sell — — 


arriving are low grade ‘and * a ot 
— are doing very 
8 very moderate. 









































ate, fir) : ns, f 
te, = 
tate, hal rk 
tate, hal iD 
tate, half-firk 
te, Wels! 
tate. Welsh tubs, ood.. 
tate, Welsh tubs, poor to Yrair 





itate, creamery =—e fair to g 


Penn., sto ked.. jue 
Western, firkins, selected... .... 


Western, firkins.2 £0 prime.. 
Western, firkins, fai good. 
Western. firkins. poorto fair 


Western dairy tubs, seiected. 
We 


mba 
, Selected yellow 
00d to — ©.eey 
good..... 


Western; old, fair to owas. bee 
Western, Fa 1d. pogrite 4 Sheba: 
Western, Grease ne hag P uainal’ one 


ipaide ee Ex- 

he packtr ng demand 
Me my. are reported at the 
West Ka | the cele, i sonson has siyen' some hold- 


uote; |) 
ie @2 






CHEESE.—Light orders and less favorable advices 


from England have caused a ——_ lighter e: 
mand and a general decline in prices. 


packages. We quote: 
Facto is 


> skimmed... 
State Farm Dairy, fan 

















es 
Western |! aotery ‘flat, fairto 











D 
song aes eet 

8 + le 
~ when prime. Old 


ces are 






rt de- 
ceipts 





ood 
fully ke. better 


Blackberries are in 
Plums are stea 


reque: dy. 
Bork the ails, all Kinds of Dried Fruit have gained 


stren We quote 
Apples, Southern, 1st, Sliced, Ss 


“ 


x ne Bllosd cnn erege 


Beate: 


Ont 
Peaches, 1875, } wa Peeled, prim ali 
1875, Ga.. Peeled, fair to ood. 
nad Unpeeled, Halves, aeuiken 
= Dupes -. Quarters ther 
Blackberries, 46 ene 
Blackberries, ise mferior., 
Cherries Southern, 1874.. 


per Ib. 
Raspberries, aT, ee 


EGGS.—The dmand for Begs is not 
to increase much during'the Peach 
material increase in recei would 


duce prices. Reeeipts, 6,401 es. 


Jersey, single —_ per = 
State and Pennsylvania... 


GREEN FRUITS. “Peaches: are plen 


Pears are dull and lower. Ap 
Grapes arrive from Virginia.” 
ood demand when prime. 

demand. We quote: 












Delaware and M 
Delaware and Marylfan 





Jersey, Per DASKEL...., 00ers eepesseeeeee 


ears : 
Bell, per DDI. ......0....ceede weedeccseee 
Sugar, ing Lage cae 
Cooking, 
Bartlett, oe are, per bbl.. 
Bartlett, Delaware, per crate 
es 

g and Gage, per bush..... wou 
Blue. Lo bush 





ives Seedling, Va., pe 


Blackberries 
Seedling, Vineland, per qt. 
Seedling, Keyport, per qt.. 
W hortieberries; 
Jersey, Per DUB. .+e.eceeeeeeeee 

Soft, per bush......... Seeceduseusccates 
Nutmeg Melons: 


Key, Per DdL,,..- corres © os 
Burlington, per Bbi.2..0000.2 ] 
Norfol Ik, good. per ER. cccsccns 
Wate ones 
Maryland, © 200......, 
N eR 













faryland, goo. percrate, 175 1 
a, fair, per crate.. 
Delaware and Maryland, ‘good, per basket. 









r ib 
jartford Prolific, per “1b penanbencona eee 





large nor likely 
season and anv 
be _ likely tore- 
We quote: 


andi chea| 


eap. 
les are dull and lower. 
utmeg Melons are in 
Blackberries are in fair 


ae y Asirechsn, POP WL .. covesiee .csccceseee $4 00@$5 00 
Summer Pippin, per bbl................60+ 2 @ 4 OU 
weet Bough, Jersey, per bbl.....+....-+++ 3 50@ 4 0) 

jour Bough, Jersey, per Dbl.......-+++++- + 2 30H 3 00 

De aware and Maryland, faney, percrate. 2 00@— — 
Delaware and Maryland, prime, per crate. 1 ~ 
Ko & 

X@ 70 

hap on Bae 440 
ve wes ; @ : 4 
2 One 2 80 

2 00215 00 

2 W@ 3 W 

Ripe 3 W@ 400 
Nedee 2 0@— — 
sooee B@ 14 
e000 8@ 10 


GREEN VEGHTABLES. aoatoge are lower. Tur- 
a, oe unsal@bdles; Sweet a BS plest A aells 
we ‘omatoes are still very p! ant ae rer. 







Gabvages, Flat Dutch POC TBs 656000055. 5. 5 O@ 

( fain, per 100 i £00 
§ as! r bb! 1.09 
n 

Sweet Corn, per 100......... 





= ~ Seo Eotetocs are in 
| rapidl iy and Fa ther favor the bayer, 
ate firmer, "the Be SELES as business 1 oer ae 
manOnEERSS Prices, 


Sw 0' 

Sw . 

| Swee ow, Va. 

: winter aa ply » 
hiner. esis anti Goose ton tn tale 


Poultry is in good demand when 





demand 
‘do sell very 





Chickens, 
lersey, 























Woctsest 
Wis Pigeons, 






















FRU 
f Rave ayer 2 


pan 4 bxs— 
Maccaroni. Ith.— 
Vermicelli, 1. _ 


@doz......2 
Peas,2® 8 doz 1 
Lima Beans, 2 




















Antvres. gid.— 











Rico. N.—45 par 
lish Is., N.—43 
ie vado....—40 a—45 
RUPS. 
Drips.......++0:" 03 @ 


—10 a-i 
CANNED FRUTT, Erc. 
| Peaches, 2B 


oz 450 20500 





iBistevcobed 
Sour Flour. .,..450 





{Audgust 19, 1878 











LIVE POULTRY 
Chickens, Jersey, # B...... 







Woodcock are not plenty and the demand for them 
ig fair. Prices are high ' 












per doz, 








—11%a— 
MOLASSES—vury: pa 1 Refined . bcodice 
N. 0. new... .ts HAMS. 


a4 ; 


Bacon, 


Pikl 





Ashton 
erdin: 


45 a-— 


bent 

a— 

3 te 1§44|Grand 
a— 

—0 a—il |Goo 

15 a—16 





% 2250 


oa 
50 a250 





tarch, 
starch, 








— a2% 
— 240 


a330 
our and Gra 





WiiKA 


iNo.1M 
50 a8 {[No.2M 


“ 


Amber 
White 











Rloossoo'i te ae Ete 


ae 
o—el goid 


7 Salted: 


Dry Cod. #atl.t 00 
bl........550 


Ds 
Turks [slana. 
® busn....—35 
"g fine 275 
ita) : 


Table 49" in bas. 


SOAR sry, We 
{Cngtte, imported. 35 
16 


No. | Chigago—— 


| Winter Red... 


Se i 





PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceries and Provisions. 


RAW SUGARS— Duty :|BEEF. 
ee i ya - {Plain Mess, bbl. . 9 00a10 00 
rto Rico = TKa~ 8% prise Mees... eel & 
9%a—10 Packet, bbl.......1550a16 00 
Rev LN ae i : 
jotta lAfss, Waster... sett 
“Tove ‘rime Mess. 19 50a19 

Na HWestern 
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H. K. THURBER & CO., 


IMPORTERS, WHOLESALEGROCERS, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Sts., 


NEW YORK. 

We do the largest Wholesale Grocery ——— in 
the United States. and in connection therewith-a 
siderable Produce Commission business, our sales being 
made direct to retail Grocers (not to Jobbers and Ship- 

pers). We are enabled to get the full market value 
bf Butter and other produce consigned to us. 
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R SALE BY po .JOERS. 
WRIGHT. GILLIES & &R, New York, 
GREAT REDUCTION, 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Facilities to Club 
Send for New Price-list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA C0. 
(P.-0.Box 5643.) —— 8T., NewYork 
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Commercial, 
- THE MIDDLE GROUND. 


Ir being granted that railroads are, pub- 
lic highways and that the companies are 
common carriers; and further granted that 
the companies are private corporations, 
owning. the roads and running. them in the 
interest of the stockholders; it then follows 
that railroads have a double character. In 
one aspect they are public works, improved 
highways, and as such subject to the reg- 
ulations of the state for the general good. 
In the other aspect they are private prop- 
erty, in which the corporators have vested 
rights and which the state has no more 
right to confiscate or destroy than it has to 
confiscate or destroy any other private 
property. Each of these aspects presents 
a legal fact, and the whole truth is seen 
only when both are considered together. 
The exclusive contemplation of either leads 
to a false conclusion. 

The assumption that railroad companies, 
because they are private owners, haye the 
right to manage their business in their 
own way, to charge what fares they please 
and make whatever discriminations they 
choose—ib a word, to do the business sim- 
ply in the interests of stockholders, without 
any regard to thepublic except as these 
interests are to be served—would practi- 
cally clothe them, with unlimited power, 
which would be very.certain to. be abused, 
té6. the detriment of the general public, 
The assumption, on the other hand, that 
the state may so interfere with their busi- 
ness as to make it unremunerative by de- 
stroying its profits and render the compa- 
nies incompetent to fulfill their obligations 
involyes the right to confiscate private 
property, which is simply robbery under 
the forms of law. The truth of justice 
and the truth of interest can be found in 
neither of these assumptions, Thé one 
pays no proper attention to the rights of 
the public and the other is heedless of the 
rights of railway Corporators. 

Now between these two extremes there 
lies a middle ground, in which both classes 
of rights are respected—those which belong 
to the public and by which railway com- 
panies are to be placed under suitable re- 
straints; and those property rights which 
belong to the companies and by which 
legislative control is to be restrained. Rail- 
way construction has produced a vast mass 
of property that is public in its uses and at 
the same time private in its ownership; and 
the real problem to be solyediis to find the 
middle ground that harmonizes both of 
these views, gives to each its due weight, 
and does no injustice to either. If the 
state is not prepared to assume the owner- 
ship of railroads and pay for them, then it 
must respect the vested rights of the com- 
panies, and its control over them most stop 
short of an unjust interference with these 
rights. So the companies, remembering 
that their roads are public highways in 
their uses, must respect the rights of the 
public; and if they will not do so, without 
law, as facts show that. they will not, then 
they should have law enough to make them 
do 50. 

The great point of struggle between 
railway companies and the publie respects 
their toll-charges. Here is the source of 
their profits and here the tax they impose 
upon the people. The power of taking 
tolls involves.the whole question of what 
the companies are to receive, and, hence, 
what the public have to pay. There is a 
point of commercial justice ‘which allows 
the companies to demand a fair compensa- 
tion for services rendered and at the same 
time exclades extortion; and this is the 
point at which legislation should aim 





whenever it undértakes to regulate railway, 


charges. What it is precisely inany given 
case can bé ascertained only by a thorough 
study of all the facts applicable to that 
case, If competition under the general 
law of, supply and demand would properly 
regulate the matter there would.be no need 
of legislation on the point; but, unfortun- 


ately for the théory, competition is utterly | 


inadequate-to-the end in the railroad 

of this country: * The system for the most 
part :has.the: powers of s monopoly, and, 
hence, needs regulation bylaw. 





POSSIBLE BEORANGES OF PROP- 





Mr. Mactzop, in his'“ Principles of 
Economical Philosophy,” defines property 
as meaning ownérship, or ‘the right resid- 
ing in some person to: some things, to use 
them as he pleases.” He, hence, says: 
‘* When we speak.of an exchange it always 
means that the ownership or property in 
certain things is ceded or given in exchangé 
for the ownership or property in certain 
other things.” The things that are thus ex- 
changed are material substances—as lands, 
houses, money, clothes, furniture, etc.; or 
they are services or labor, pbysical or men- 
tal; or they are righis or claims—as a prom- 
issory note, a bill of exchange, etc. The 
first he calls material, the second immate- 
rial, and the third incorporeal property. 
These three ‘‘ economic quantities ” or: ex- 
changeable values may be exchanged in 
six different ways, which he describes as 
follows : 

.**4, A material product for a material 
product, as gold money forso much corn, 
manufactures, etc.. 2. A material product 
for an immaterial product, as gold for so 
much labor or instruction of any sort. 3. 
A material product for incorporeal prop- 
erty, such as gold. money for debt, or so 
much stock, or the funds, ora copyright, 
etc. 4 An immaterial product for an im- 
material product, as so much instruction or 
labor of one sort may be exchanged for so 
much instruction or labor of another sort. 
5. An immaterial product for incorporeal 
property, as so much instruction or labor 
for a bank-note, check,etc. 6. Incorporeal 
property for ineorporeal property, as we 
may buy or sella copyright or patent for 
bank-notes, checks, etc.; or one kind of 
debt may be exchanged for another kind, 
as when a banker buys or discounts, as it. 
is technically termed, a debt payable at a 
future time by means of creating a debt 
payable on demand, which forms the great 
business of banking, the greatest branch of 
modern commerce.” 

This analysis of possible exchanges, 
alike scientific and exhaustive, is simply. 
the full economic development of the idea 
of property as vested in individual owner- 
ships acting in the state of freedom. The 
whole complex machinery of society, so 
far as the exchange of values is concerned, 
is simply a system for transferring owner- 
ship. Every man has something which he 
owns, and. when he transfers it to another 
and receives something in return he makes 
atrade. Some men sell their labor, just a3 
other men sell their goods. In every ex- 
change each gives something and receives 
something ; and the two somethings settle 
the account as between the parties. The 
theory of the system is not that one loses 
what another gains, but that each party 
best serves: himself by being served by the 
other. They exchange services to their 
mutual advantage. The banker and the 
merchant do different things; yet they both 
help each other. . The gains of the one are 
not the losses of the other. 








DRY GOODS. 





In spite of the stormy weather trade 
has steadily increased and before the end 
of this month there must inevitably be 
something like a revival. There is no lack 
of customers here, and all that is needed is 
a general movement toward filling orders, 
and then an advance of prices in some 
cases will be pretty certain to take place, 
for the rates at which many kinds of cotton 
goods are now offered are so low that they 
afford no profits to the manufacturers, 

The thirty days’ ‘“‘ vacation” tuken by 
the Fall River operatives have not yet 
terminated, but the leaders have found it 
difficult to restrain the forced idlers from 
resuming their labors. 

The market has never before been so 
well supplied with all kinds of tempting 
goods, and the novelties offered by agents 
will soon cease to be novelties unless they 
are distributed to sections .of. the country 
where they are needed more than they are 
here. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings are with- 
out any special movement ; but there is a 
rather better demand forfine and medium 
styles, There is only a moderate stock in 
first hands of any. grade but sales are 


| made only in smal lote, 


Bleached sheetings and shirtings are eh 
steady demand for the fine 
‘steady prices, bat shittings have 
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ruled Tow and one of the causes for the 
dullness of trade in these goods is said to 
be the growing fashion of wearing colored 
shirts. A Boston paper remarks that one 
of the prominent causes of the failure of 
cotton mills to pay dividends of late is the 
Change that has taken place in the fashion 
of shirts. ‘Colored shirts of various kinds 
and other garments have suddenly become 
all the rage, and as, a consequence, the great 
factories, which make only plain white 
goods have been seriously affected, their 
market being materially cut off and their 
white cottons being left on their hands.” 

Printing cloths have been very firmly held 
by the manufacturers, but the prospect ofa 
resumption of work in the Fall River mills 
has had a tendency to weaken prices. No 
changes in quotations have yet been an- 
nounced. 

Prints are {n improving demand and 
considerable sales have been made during 
the week of chocolate fancies and bigh-col. 
ored madder styles. Some of the new designs 
are very rich in effect and attractive. Most 
of the mills have made an exhibition of 
their new work, but a few are ‘still holding 
off. Cotton dress-goods.are offered in band- 
some variety and. are. generally attractive. 

Ginghams are dull, in comparison with 
prints, and prices are unchanged. 

Cotton flannels are fairly active, but 
without special movement, and prices are 
steadily maintained for both brown and 
bleached. 

Corset jeans are in good demand and the 
finer styles are becoming scarce. Prices 
are very low and unchanged. 

Cambrics are in limited demand only, 
the sales being chiefly of the fine qualities 
of paper, at steady prices. 

Rolled jaconets and silesias are in small 
demand. Prices unchanged. 

Cheviots are in good demand, with a 
special activity in the new styles of plaids, 
which have proved very popular since their 
appearance in the market. In other de- 
scriptions of cotton goods there are no 
changes of. moment. Tbe market is quiet 
apd prices are steady. No decline is an- 
ticipated, because a level has been renched 
which: affords no opportunity for further 
concessions. 

Worsted dress- goods are. selling from 
first hands with more activity, and the new 
styles, which are mostly revivals of old 
ones, are popular and tlie finest makes 
meet with the readiest sales. 

Black alpacas are in good demand, 

Hosiery is in better demand and partic- 
ularly for heavy Knit goods. 

Woolen shawls arein moderate demand 
for long and square, but worsted reversibles 
are in less demand, though some of the 
new fancy styles have been selling mod- 
erately. 

Overcoatings and cloths are dull through- 
out, except for a few favorite makes, and 
prices continue to rule very low. 

Worsted coatings are in small demand, 
but sales to a small extent are effected at 
steady prices. 

Cassimeres are in small demand, but the 
sales of. the fine qualities of good styles are 
to a moderate extent at quotations, There 
is hardly anything doing in satinets and in 

the lower grades of fancy cassimeres. 

Flannels are in fair demand and steady 
prices are. maintained for the popular 
makes. The stock in first hands is. still 
large. 

Blankets are selling more readily, the 
demand being mostly “for the finer grades, 
at steady prices. 

Felt goods are generally in fair demand, 


skirts and the new felt jackets being mostly 
asked for. 


Foreign goods are still slow; but the 


beginning to exhibit their novelties, though 
the season can hardly be said to have com- 
menced as yet. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 
MRORTANS TONITED STATES. 


MonDaYy EVENING, Aug. 9, 1875, 
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R. H. MACY & C0.'S 


FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE LARGEST IN AMERICA. 


LIN} BS OF WHITE AND LINEN 
AILDREN'S FU NISHING, NOTIO 


G ONELIN ERY PIBBORS. STRAW GOODS. 
FARASOLS, “UMD! peLTAs Toy. eo eai ft 
we teds, House Furnis ‘arnishing, Reopens, oe and Orma. 
mentina Goods... 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE, 2-BUTTON, %c., warranted. 
14th St. and Sixth Avenne, New York. 
Call and ex. 
CARPE S. Bake," Ost 
Cloths, Mat- 
Good Ingrain, 75c. to $1. Tapestry, $1.16 
te $1.35. Bedy Brussels, $1.75 to $2.25. 
Late of Columbian Hall, 281 G: 
BROOK’S 
WM. HENRY SMITH&00 
SOLE AGENTS, 


Catalogues and samples sent free to any address 
amine the new 
tings, etc. at new Store, 399 Sixth Avenue. Ordem 
STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 
PRIZE MEDAL 
32 Green St., N. ¥. 














Orders by mail attendeil to with spe eare. 
Stock of Car. 
by mail promptly attended to. 
' 399 Sixth Avonde. New York, 
SPOOL COTTON: 
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“MISFIT. CARPETS. 


Mags Brees, Thre tidInratn Carpets, Ol lots, fa, voy heap at the old place 


"M12" FULTON’ STREET, New York. SIDE ENTRANCE. 
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£inancial. 
TAXATION OF GREDIT CLAIMS. 


CREDIT claims are property only in the 
sense of rights which the law recognizes 
end enforces. They are, hence, spoken of 
&s incorporeal property. According to the 
definition given by the old Roman law, 
Property is “‘anything that cambe bonght 
and sold.” This would, of course, include 
credit claims, asa note of hand, a bank- 
bill, e bill of exchange, a bond and mort- 
gage, or any instrument which is the legal 
evidence of a right in one man to demand 
of another the delivery of some material 
thing. The value of all such property 
a: pends not upon whatthe property is, but 
upon what it authorizes the holder to cjaim 
ot another. Itis a title to property, rather 
than property itself in the strict sense, and 
as such partakes of the nature of a contract 
The law treats it as such in enforcing it. 

Suppose, then, that A makes a loan of 
$2,000 to B and takes a mortgage as secur- 
ity therefor on the house and lot of B, 
valued at $6,000, and that B invests the 
sum loaned in creating this estimated value. 
What A holds in his case is a credit claim 
against B ; and what B owns is the house 
and lot, less the amount of theloan. The 
real amount of property is $6,000 and no 
more. The tax-assessor values it at $6,000 
and charges*the tax to B. He also taxes 
A for his credit claim of $2,000, and thus the 
total tax is on $8,000, or $2,000 more than 
the whole property. What is this but the 
odious injustice of double taxation? The 
mortgagee and the mortgagor together pay 
a tax on more property than really exists, 
by a double taxation on the same property. 
If there were no mortgage the taxation 
would be single and simple, but with a 
mortgage it becomes double. 

The same result applies to the taxation 
of all other credit claims. Let us suppose 
that A, a wholesale dealer in goods, sells a 
bill of goods to B, another dealer, valued 
at $10,000, and for the same takes a prom- 
issory note or charges the amount on his 
books of account... How much property 
is there involved in this transaction? Just 
$10,000 and no more. The tax-nssessor 
comes along, and, finding the goods in the 
hands of B, values them at this amount, 
and the state In due season collects the 
tax. The same assessor finds the credit 
claim ‘created by the sale and transfer of 
the goods in the hands of A, and assesses 
him for the same amount, and in due sea- 
son the state collects this tax. Thus 
between the two parties it collects a tax on 
$20,000, when there is but half of this 
value really in existence anywhere. The 
note or book account that A holds is sim- 
ply acredit claim for an amount of property 
equivalent to that which he has delivered 
to,B. It does not duplicate this amount, 
by any means; but merely shows what one 
man Owes to another. What is true in 
this case-is true of all taxation of: credit 
claims. The valuation necessarily. exceeds 
the amount of property really in existence, 

Who, then, pays the tax when levied on 
these Claims? It is, of course, in the first 
in tance paid by the bolder; but ultimately 
he levies it upon other parties. In the case 
of a mortgage, the borrower finally pays 
the tax, either by an increased rate of 
interest or by a bonus in order to procure 
the mortgage. If the tax on a mortgage 
be one or two per cent., the lender will 
either refuse to take this kind of security 
or manage in some way to reimburse him- 
self at the expense of the borrower, 
LExery..penny of taxation imposed on 
morgages goes to embarrass the borrowing 
c's38, either by increasing the difficulty of 
procuring. loans upoo such securities or by 
indirectly compelling. them to pay. the tax. 
This bas never been prevented and never 
will be by any system of usury laws. 

So in the other case the dealer who 
gold $10,000 worth of goods to another 
dealer on credit will in the price charge 
the tax to the latter which he expects to 
pay on his credit claim. The latter, having 
paid this tax in the price and also paid bis 
wn tax on the goods, and thus paid two 
*axes, will in the price at which he sells 
the goods charge both to his customers. 

sitimately the consumers of the goods 
“vy the whole tax; and to them. it, is 
(“pe taxation, consisting of one. tax 





levied on the goods themselves and another 
on the credit claim created by their sale, 
This results from the tendency of taxation 
to distribute itself till the burden finally 
falls upon consumption. 

The only way to avoid the collection of 
at least two taxes on what is really the 
same property is to abandon the whole 
system of taxing credit claims, to confine 
the assessment to property that exists in 
the tangible and visible form, and impose the 
tax upon it wherever it is found. If the 
same property shall by a series of transac- 
tions create a corresponding series of credit 
claims, and each one of these claims is 
taxed, then the whole burden will at last 
fall upon the ultimate buyer. All such 
taxation lodges here in the end, with its op- 
pressive weight. A simple and much more 
equitable mode would be to impose the tax 
on the property wherever it is, and let this 
be the end of it for that year. The loca- 
tion of the property would then settle all 
questions of jurisdiction in respect to the 
taxing power and the entire system of 
comulatiye taxation by taxing what are 
really nothing but contracts would be dis- 
pensed with. 


a a 
LEGAL-TENDER AND VALUE. 


Tue declaration made by law that a 
given thing, whether it be a piece of. gold 
or a piece of paper, shall be a legal-tender 
simply means that it shall be such a tender 
in the payment of debts already con- 
tracted. In this respect it is money, be- 
cause it bas the legal power of paying 
debts. Law invests it with this power, 
and when courts of justice are resorted to 
for the purpose of enforcing payment they 
treat it as having sucha power, This is 
all that there is or ever can bein a legal- 
tender act. 

The question of value that.is to say, of 
exchangeable power—is entirely a different 
matter. No law can compel one man to 
buy or another to sell. No law can de- 
termine the purchasing or selling power of 
anything so long as men retain freedom in 
making their contracts. The law of equiy- 
alence in exchange, either real or supposed, 
governs trade. An ounce of gold is bought 
or sold as the equivalent of something else, 
whether greater or smaller in bulk. It has 
the commercial value of that for which it 
exchanges, and this value it would have 
whether it be a legal tender or not in the 
payment of debts. The latter is simply a 
property which the law creates, while value 
is not and cannot be the creature of any 
statute law. 

The demand notes of the United S:ates 
have been declared a legal tender. at. their 
face value;, and this declaration enables 
the holder to pay.a debt with them at this 
value. How much will they buy? Will 
they pass current at par with gold? These 
are questions that lie entirely beyond the 
province of law. Ten thousand legal-tend- 
er acts cannot makea promise to pay so 
much gold equivalent to the gold promised 
unless the promise ia at the option of the 
holder convertible into the thing promised. 
The equivalence depends not on the legal- 
tender property, but on the fact of con- 
vertibility. The public accepts the prom- 
ise as if it were the gold promised because 
any one who has the former can get the 
latter whenever he wants it. This and 
this only is the way of establishing a com- 
mercial equivalence bet ween the two things. 

We, hence, see the imperative necessity 
of resuming specie payment as the only 
means possible by which the paper cur- 
rency, of this country can be made com- 
mercially equal to gold. Itis nota value 
currency; but simply a representative one, 
professing to have gold bebind it as the 
thing represented; and when the gold is 
really behind it then and not till then will 
it have the stability of gold in value. 








MONEY MARKET. 


THERE were strong indications al) 
through the week of a revival of specula. 
tive movement on the Stock Exchange, 
although there were two or three incidents 
which acted as a check upon the rising 
tendency of prices. There were reports 
from St. Louis of a mew. railroad war 
between the Missouri Pacifie and the St. 
Louis, Kansas City, and Northern roads, 
which had a damaging effect not ‘only on 





Chicago, Alton, and St.Louis, and Atlan- 
tic and Pacific preferred. As soon as the 
true nature of the’ trouble was ‘learned, 
however, prices recovered, and at the close 
of the week the whole market was very 
buoyant, especially in the Western railroad 
stocks, as Lake Shore, St. Paul, common 
and preferred, and Nofthwestern. 

The exaggerated report of disasters in 
Indiana and Ohio on ‘account of the floods 
had a depressing influence in the general 
market but well authenticated reports 
pow prove that; though the losses by the 
rains were serious in some. localities, the 
average product of the country in grain 
and grasses will not be diminished. The 
result has been a very lively reaction, 
which has exhibited itself more strongly 
in Wall Street than elsewhere. 

At the close of the week prices of many 
of the active stocks took a start that made 
the ‘‘ shorts” very desirous of “covering,” 
for it was rightly argued that if in the 
middle of August so great a degrees of 
firmness was manifested in the leading 
stocks a much greater rise would be sure 
to take place in September, when the great 
crowd of absent operators would be re- 
tarning from their summer holiday. 

The call for $10,000,000 more of 5-20s 
by the Treasury Department very naturally 
makes the holders of Government securities 
which have been paying 6 per cent. anxious 
to look about for a new investment bond 
whieh will yield at least that return; and 
it is owing to this in good part that the 
sound railroad securities are in such good 
demand. 

The Treasury has called in $10,000,000 
5-203 of 1864, interest to cease November 
131b. The coupon bonds called are $5,500,- 
000 and the registered $4,500,000, the latter 
including the entire issue, $946,000, made 
under act of Mareb 8d, 1864. The loan 
under act of June 30th, 1864, is only 
$58,046,200 pow outstanding, and the 
present ‘call takes in $9,054,000 of that sum. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday sur- 
prised the Street by figures showing a loss 
of over four millions in reserve, the loss 
being caused by a withdrawal. in about 
equal parts of legal-tenders and specie. 
The specie was shipped to Europe, but the 
greenbacks went tothe West, where they 
were more needed, and it isan encouraging 
symptom of reviving trade that money is 
beginning to be drawn from this financial 
centerand redistributed in other parts of the 
country, where it will be actively employed 
in healthy commercial transactions. The As- 
sociated Banks still have a surplus reserve 
of over twenty-two millions in excess ot 
the required 25 per cent. The rates on 
‘* call” Joans have continued very easy dur- 
ing the whole week, the range having been 
from 14 to 2 per cent. Butif the next State- 
ment should show as great a withdrawal of 
greenbacks as the last Statement did the 
rates on call loans would advance to double 
the present quotations. ‘There are no ap- 
prehensions felt, however, of a scarcity of 
money this Fall, unless the market. should 
be artificially manipulated for tue purpose 
of bringing about a squeeze to affect stocks. 

Gold has been steady durivg the week 
and closed at about 1138,, tt pb Roving been at 
114 on Thursday, the 12th. 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 14TH, 1875. 





Offered. . Asked. 
MAREPNOR Fc sevcshccetcces 153 _ 
American Exchange....... 117 118 
Butchers’ and Drovers’... .130 _— 
Central National.......... _ 981¢ 
Chemical ...... Pee AP Ay | 1600 _ 
CIES ane ane enshe dla do-one ove 300 — 
QOMBIBICS..0 00s -visecucess 1221 123 
Continental. ....... Ae he 98 
Corn Exchange.. 134 145 
East River....... _ 115 
First National ... -200 — 
Fourtb National . 100 101 
German American. . __ 92 
Gold re night capes —— 122 
Grote ise Vic ete _- 106 
Hanover.. od 93 
Importers” and “Pradere’ . 195 — 
Irving.. ++.130 187 
Leather “Manufacturers’.. _ 200 
Man batten . 600.004.0009 «e's 150 7 
Manuf’rs and Merchants... _ 90 
Mechanics’ ......cccscscues 142 — 
Mechanics’ Banking Assoc’n — 90 
Mechanics’ and oy ascent -140 a 
Mercantile..........cc00. ah ~ 
Merchants’ ..........00-008 _ 
Merchants’ ts’ Exchange... 02 104 
Metropolitan .............. "133 184 
Nameet cin). 00d. ocedoue e000. 105 108 
NOW, ROM»; ecdon states ae 135 
N.Y. National Exchange... 100 
Ninth National............ 80 95 





the ase these stocks, but. also upon 








“FISK Kg ATCH, 


No. 5 NASSAU J St., NEW YORK. 


U. 8. Government B Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts, to suit all classes of investors and 
institutions and for immediate delivery, ane 
all business connected with investments i« 
Government Bonds, transfers of Registeres, 
Certificates, exchange of Coupon Bonds for 
Registered, collection of interest, etc., at 
tended to on favorable terms. 

All other marketable stocks and bonds 
bought and sold ‘on commission: Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign Coin 
bought and sold, Apgroxed deposit ac- 
counts received. ISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & C0., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 
Particular stiention given to Coupon Real Estate 
Mo: to the lender. 
References: oo? of the Banks or Bankers of Indi. 
ames National Bonk. J Horrich, Conn. 


New York Corres it: Importers’ and Traders’ 
Nationa )Bank. een 


A Safe and Profitable New En- 
gland Security. 


VERMONT DIVISION OF 


Portland and Ogdensburg Railroad. 


The sale of the First Mortgage Bonds ($20,000 to the 
mile) gives ample funds for the completion of the 
road and insures under its able and faithful manage- 
ments very profitable and absolutely safe invest-~ 
ment and opens an entirely new Western Route to 
Boston and Portland. 


A Limited Amount of their 


FIRST MORTGAGE SINKING FUND 
COLD BONDS 


for Sale for the present at a price yielding 
8} Per Cent. Interest. 


HASSLER & Co., 


7 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


$10 to $500 ieee Sates Saree 


ccview BENT TREE. 


and cop. one h Wall gioos Review 
Brokers, 72 BROADWAY, NE NEW YOR — 


weno anset been node in Wall Street by in- 
Siovin “Pueo {0 shares of 
pie lm on ‘depo of $300. Pamphlet, 
givin ON, information, f 

















H & CO., Bankers an d Brokers, 
Ny cor. of Wall Street, York. 
Ghicage, Suburban Lots at 
L down and % 
monthly for *palance— within a: as ~4 istance of city 
lipeita. 9 with > pourty $e trains and c' Send for 
circu OWN, 142 La “Balle 8t., cago, Il. 





TEN PER CENT. NET. 
MEr Saal & MORRISON, 
aang es 2 


— 
time, oice 
ze, 80 as to net lender ten 


city prope first mo 

per cent. semi-annual Taxes paid, rents 
collected, We have some excellent applica- 
tions now on file forloans. All inquiries answ 
promptly. 





$50 TO $10,000 


has been invested in Stock Privileges and paid 


900 cent. PROFIT, 


“ How to Do It,” a Book on Wall Street, sent free. 
TUMBRIDGE & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 2 Wall Street, N. Y¥. 
MONEY LOANED 


UAH WAR SPIN ptt Aces Lte™ 


Lereeamnetnie Saas Shoe 
ndence so 
Real’ ‘Estate Agents, Lawrence, Kansas. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


While and stocks are Pe foothalls of brokers, 
the solid Piiinels and Missouri 
annually at the American pba met. National 











New York) and our choice Kansas 
ve never failed. Nothing 


juake 
can im their absolute security ; 
ness, ask our New York Bank. Gur is at 
Fis in New York, because at maturity. 
maye joaned million and not a has ever 

For pg address ACTUARY 
iisnots Loan Agency, Jacksonville, Ill P.O box 657. 





NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


Insurance Company 
of Milwaukee, Wis. 
RBIS soe a B88 888.88 

ALEXANDER MITCHELL, Pres'’t. 
ge op: D. HOLTON, Vice-Pres’t and Man- 


FRANK H. WHIPP, Secretary. 
W. D. BACON, General Agent. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
120 Broadway corner Cedar St. 


Cash Ca ital.......-.--%400, 4 
ee Surplus... 1,029,954 89 


“Saat, isis. ctl 1 61,499,968 68 
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financial. 


THE THREE-SIXTY-FIVE BUSI- 
NESS. 

LET us suppose a banker to engage in 
the business of receiving deposits payable 
on demand, and to issue therefor certifi- 
cates of indebtedness bearing interest at 
the rate of 8.65 per cent. per annum. Let 
us suppose still farther this banker to keep 
these deposits on hand, without lending a 
dollar of the funds thus placed tn his pos- 
session. Let us suppose him to do bust- 
ness in this way for a year, receiving from 
time to time three millions of dollars, and 
from time to: time returving the same to 
the depositors and thus paying the certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, with the addition of 
the interest at the stipulated rate. What 
would be the amount of his profits on the 
business at the end of the year? Is there 
a school-boy' so stupid as not to see that he 
would lose all the interest paid and all the 
the expense of doing the business? 

And yet these suppositions do not differ 
essentially’ from the 8.65 bond currency 
scheme which the financiers of the Kelley 
school would bave the Government adopt. 
Their plan is that the Government should 
issue bonds payable on demand and bear- 
ing interest at the rate of 8.65 per cent., 
and make them deliverable to all persons 
who choose to deposit in the Treasury 
their face value iu greenbacks. Any one 
who has money that he does not wish per- 
manently to invest and for which: he has 
no immediate use could in this way lend 
it to the Government at this rate of inter- 
est, and then he could call for it at a mo- 
ment’s warping, with the accrued interest. 
This is the 3.65 scheme. 

_ What advantage would the scheme bring 

to the Government? None whatever, 
unless we suppose the Government to lend 
the funds deposited with it at a higher 
tate of interest, and thus make a profit by 
the difference in the two interests, or to 
use the funds in buying up its five or six 
per cent- bonds. The first of these sup- 
positions is not to be entertained for a 
moment. No man in ‘hie senses would 
propose that the Govertnment should go 
into the business of borrowing money at 
a low rate of interest for the sake of lend- 
ing it at a higher rate. This may do for 
bankers, but it is entirely foreign to the 
proper functions of the Government. 

The other supposition is not any better. 
The Government bas been trying for some 
time to fund Its'six per cent. bonds into.a 
bond bearing a less rate of interest; and 
yet, while it has succeeded to some: extent 
in placing a five per cent. bond on the mar- 
ket, it has not yet reached the four per 
cent. bonds at all. Is.there. any prospect 
that the: holders of. five and six per cent. 
bonds would enter into any plan of ex- 
changing ‘them for 3.65: bonds? None 
whatever; nor is there any prospect that 
the holders of greenbacks would. deposit 
them with the Government.and take 3.65 
bonds therefor, in sufficient, quantity to en- 
able the Government to buy in or pay off 
its bonds bearing a bigher rate of interest. 
Generally they could: do better with. the 
greenbacks and would do so. Suppose, 
however, that. the Government sbould suc- 
ceed in putting out 8.65 bonds, payable on 
demand, and with the greenbacks. re- 
ceived should pay off. its.other bonded 
debt. What would then be. its position? 
Simply that of having an enormous de- 
mand bond liability, any part of which it 
might be called upon to pay at any day. If 
this demand liability were two hundred 
millions, or even one hundred millions, in 
the form of outstanding 8.65 bonds, the 
Government would be compelled to keep 
on hand a largesurplus of the very green- 
backs derived from the issued ‘of the bonds, 
and, therefore, not used in paying off other 
bonds, or there would: not be.a single day 
in the year'in which its Tréssury might 
not be reduced ito bankruptcy. « 

The upshot then of the 8.65 bond scheme 
would be simply this: The Government 
would receive deposits payable on demand, 
which it would for the most part have: to 
keep on hand, and forthe privilege of 
keeping which it would have’ ‘to pay inter- 
est at the rate of 3.65 per cent. per annum, 
meanwhile taxing the people for the means 
of paying this interest. If this be good 
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Peat edie’ ‘ibdedis bad taal wp | 
see where the sense lies. 


CASH CREDITS. 

Tue Scotch banks bave fora long time 
operated upon a system of cash credits to 
their customers which has never been in- 
troduced into England or toto this country 
to any extent, but which has: been found 
not only safe for the banks, but also exceed- 
ingly Weneficial to. the industriel and com- 
mercial interests of Scotland. The system 
consists in giving a cash credit of compar- 
atively small amounts, in advance of any 
busicess. transactions, to respectable and 
trustworthy persons, upon receiving suit- 
able guaranties, which to them apswers 
precisely the same purpose as if they had 
deposits in the: banks, against which they 
could draw. The banks agree to give them 
a drawing account on the basis of eredit.\o 
certain amounts. Against this account they 
draw from time to time, as their business 
wants demand, They also make deposits 
with the banks; and, instead of receiving 
interest on their daily balances to their 
credit, as is the common practice with the 
Scotch banks, these cash credit customers 
pay interest on the daily balance at their 
debit. This balance varies according to 
the amount of cash credit originally given 
‘and the payments made thereon. 

. The. system enables young men: who 
have.a.good character and business ability, 
rendering them worthy of.credit, but no 
capital to start with, and who can procure 
the guaranty of. reliable parties, to com- 
mence business without.capital. The banks 
virtually sell to them their credit by giving 
them a drawing account, and, while re- 
ceiving and crediting them with their de- 
posits, as made from time to time, they 
charge them interest on the balance against 
them. Adam Smith in his *' Wealth of 
Nations” and Macleod in his ‘Theory 
and Practice of Banking;” as well as ‘in bis 
“Principles of Ecovomical Philosopliy,” 


one example among thousands,” says the 
latter author, “Mr. Monteith, M, P., told 
the committee of the House of Commons, 
fn 1626, that he was & manufacturer, em- 
ploying at that time 4,000 hands, and ‘that 
except with the nicrest trifle of capital lent 
to him, and which he very soon paid off, 
he began the world with nothing but a cash 
credit.” 

Ordinarily these advances made in the 
way of cash credit vary from £100 to 
£1,000, seldom exceeding the latter amount, 
and lalways secured against loss by at least 
two ‘responsible sufeties. It was stated 
before the Committee of: the House of 
Oommons, in 1826, that on a cash credit of 
£1,000 ‘operations had taken ‘place in a 
single week to the amount of £50,000; that 
on another similar credit’ of £500 opera- 
tions to the amount of £70,000-had occurred 
in a year; and that in twenty-one years a 
moderately-sized country bank hed given 
cash Credits oni the basis of which transac- 
tions had heen made to the: amount. of 
F nearly £90,000,000; with the loss of but 
£200 on the whole, occurring: ia a single 
account. Scotland, in both her commerce 
and agriculture, is largely indebted to the 
system of cash credits practiced by: her 
banks. The person receiving the credit has 
the advantage of paying interest from day 
to day only on the sum that he:has at his 
debit, and the bank giving the credit loans 
that credit for the time being on interest, 
and thus makes a profit. 

Hew such a system would workin this 
country we have no experience to deter- 
mine. Yet: that it bas worked well: for 
more than a hundfed years in Scotland 
and there furnished an immense stimulus 
to business is a matter of history. Wesee 
no reason why @ similar system might not 
be both safe and useful inthe United States. 
It is. substantially analogous in the effect 
produced to:the system of accommodation 
paper often practiced in England, yet with 
far less peril and less liability to abuse. | It 
is in ite nature making, credit take the 
place of cash and-do its work. ; 

‘Tue total exports from the Dominion 
of: Catiada in 1874 amounted |to $89,851,- 
928, and the imports to $128,213,589, rep- 





resenting an aggregate trade of $217,566, - 


describe the workings of this system, ‘As: 


_THE INDEPENDENT. 


ong a Old. 


OUR LITTLE MAN. 
BY MRS. F. 4 PEROY. 


WovuLp anybody like to know 

Why it is that we call him so? 

Why we call him “ opr little man”? 
Merry, jolly, seven-year-old Dan? 


Tis because he’s so willing to do 
Everything that we ask him to’; 
Never pouting or making a fuss, 
Always cheerfully helping us. 


Ever ready to leave his play 

When he’s wanted in any way; 

Often asking for something to do, 
Saying, “* Mamma, I love to help you.” 


Picking up things about the room, 
Sweeping the steps with his little broom, 
Playing with baby, shelling the peas— 
How he helps mamma in things like these. 


Watering the garden, pulling up weeds, 
Running On errands for what mamma needs, 
Making the yard look tidy and neat— 

Thus he spares his dear papa’s feet. 


Then of himself he takes so godd care, 
Even brushes and combs his own hafr; 
Keeps his hands and his face so clean, 
Never a neater boy was séep. 


Useful and happy through all the day, 

Ready for work or ready for play ; 

Do you wonder that dear helpful Dan 

Goes by the name of “ our little man” ? 
i 


LADY MISCHIEF’S TROUBLES, 


A TRUE STORY. 
BY MARGERY DEANE, 





WHeEws Millie was only one year old her 
Uncle Ned named her Lady Mischief, and 
she was quite as often called by that as by 
her true name, whieh’ was Millie Dwight. 
When I tell you of some of the things 
Milliedid ‘you will not wonder, and per- 
haps will think that Millie deserved to be 
called Lady Mischief. Not that she ever 
meant todo wrong. Ob! no. Her little 
fingers, which were often bothersome, were 
not really naughty fingers ; only yery, very 
testless, and sure to be deep into trouble 
before Millie herself Knew it) Lady Mis- 


acted, which is really the first thing chfl- 
dren have to learn when they get’ big 
enough to take care of themselves, ‘I ‘can 
tell you of but two instances where Millle 
got into serious trouble—of one time when 
shecame near losing her life and going 
away from her mamma forever; atid 
again’ when her little heart was’ almost 
broken and she was made sad for many 
‘days beeause of her thoughtless hands. 

When Lady Mischief was: thrée years 
old) God sent her a baby brother, and 
Mamma was so busy taking care of him 
‘that Lady Mischief was left’very much to 
herself fora few days. - Often . she would 
go to her mamma’s door, where she would 
stand on tiptoe and péep» in at the pink 
baby folled up in dainty whité flannel; and 
she would look wonderingly at the stand 
full of bottles and glasses, and at the smil- |, 
jog new nurse, who was slways fussing 
atound Mamma. ‘She thought all these 
strange doings very fanny; but soon got 
tired of watching them from the door, and 
wanted to go inside and play in the bay 
window, which bad always been her own 
play-place. But there she was, day after 
day outside, and you may be sure she was 
glad when baby was two weeks old and 
nurse said she might bring her dollies and 
come in and spend thé morning. 

Ta she went and very happy she was. 
After kissing baby and promising to: be 
good, she sat down.in the window, ‘and 
Mamma forgot all about her,as she: felt 
‘that she was safe anil content. Lady Mis- 
chief played awhile with her tea-dishes and 
told her doll stories, and then she thought 
she would step out of the bay window into 
the room-and see if baby was asleep. : 
| This she. did very softly, and nobody 
saw her. «dust then she spied a small glass 
of water on the stand where the bottles 
were, and it made her feel thirsty. It was 
really Memma’s medicine, though it looked 
like water.. Up went. the two little hands, 
‘and ina moment the: glass was at ber lips 
end she’ had drunk all there was init. But 
it didn’t taste very good, and Millie whis- 





chief’ had not learned’to think before she’ 





peted to herself “Bad water!” ond ‘then 
went back to her doll’s tea-table, which was 
about as big as the top of your papa’s hat. 

Now Lady Mischief didn’t’ feef “at alt 
good and she tasted the bad watér. She 
didn’t know what the matter was, and she 
thought she would go and tell Mamma. So 
the went across the room, ‘and she said"in 
& whisper: 

“Dat was bad watter, and I doesn’t like 
it!” 

Mamma didn’t look up, and only'said: * 

“*Hush! Baby is almost asléep!” : 

Back she went and tried to play; but fn’a 
few moments she felt very sick, indeed, and 
she could hardly get to Mamima’s chair. 
When she did, Mamma turned and looked 
at her, and, patting baby down quickly, she 
caught her in her arms, and cried out: 

‘“Are you sick, Millie? ‘What 1s the 
matter !” 

Around Millie’s sweet brown eyés and her 
pretty mouth there Were strabge dark 
marks, and’ thé dear little face was very 
white and full ‘of pain. ‘In’ a ‘very tired 
little voice she said: ’ - 

‘* Millie don’t like de dirty water in de 
cup!” 

Mamma had calléd furse, and nursé had 
understood ‘instattly that Mischief had 
been drinking something, and one glante 
atthe table showed her the enipty glass. 
Sle knew that Millié had taken enough 
aconité to ‘Kill her ff something” was not 
done at Gnée: She told Mamma, who Was 
shaking’ with fedr, to be quiét; called a 
maid, and sent for Papa and a doctor. “In 
less time than it takes me to tell you’ siie 
filled a goblet with strong mustard and 
water and had itat Lady Mischief’s lips. * 

But Lady didn’t like the smell of it and 
wouldn't open Her mouth or keep ber head 
still’ “Paps came i, looking’ very fright- 
ened, and in an fmstant Had the gob et in 
his hands and was saying: 

* Millie, drink this; or I will Whip hard.” 

“* You'shall have’ everything you want if 
you will only dtink it,” Matiina said,’ with 
the teats in Her eyes. 

Millie was véry much surprised at éVery- 
thing going on about ‘Her, and Papa's face 
frightened her so that she opened her 
mouth, and they did not It it close again 
till the gébletfal Was all"gotie! Poor Tittle 
Lady Misthief? ‘She was very sicky but 
by ‘the tine tie doctor came she had 
thrown up thé mustard and the poison 
medicine, and was lying in her crib, very 
weak and tired.” ‘ 

The doctor gave her some more medidine, 
and évetybody did’ soniething for her) till 
at last’she fell asleép. Then’ the doctor 
said she would get well; though it was's 
wonder that she had not died; fot she had 
taken enough acorite to kill a tian. Nurse 
had saved Millie's We by giving ‘her the 
mustard so quickly; but she "was siek for 
many Gays) and it Was a long time before 
Mamma got over her fright. 

Do you think she ever ate or drank. any- 
) thing after that without ‘pertission? “You 
‘may be certain she did not. She would not 
even eat fruit without asking leave, though 
‘she koew it was not poison; but her Cousin 
‘Rob oncé helped himself and até too much, 
Gnd was almost as sick as Millie’was. 

Lady Mischief was &’ very litile’ girlie 
and could not always remember as well 2s 
older girls; but after she g6t well she did 
} remember that Mammia/‘ased to say very 
often: ‘Lady mustr’t touch anything that 
‘Mamitia doesn’t give her.” She ‘wished 
she had not forgotten it before she let the 
fingér# touch the ‘bad water,” ds ‘she 
always Called the poison medicine. Papa 
talked to her a Jong time and when he was 
through she said: 

‘Millie will use her think’fore she use 
her singers J” And she tried Very Bard to do 
~ but she forgot another time; as you will 


when the warm June days came Millie 
was quite well again, and begged to go out 
_of doors. On:one side of . the house was.a 
) pretty green yard, in which it seemed that 
r harm could come to her if; she were. let 
| play, in it by herself.. There waa the broad 
seep a low seat under a big 
cherry tree, and a large flat stone, whore 
she could set her dinner-tablé. In a corver 
was one of the: prettiest sights: under the 
sun—a brood of wee little chickens, witha 
proud old mother hen in a ceop. They 
had net -been in the world three: whole 


















days ons. They. were round. as bells and 
soft as down, with the brightest, of little | 
bright eyes. ‘They peeped and acratched 
andranin and ont, and the. mamma -hen 
Sang and talked.to her babies, and they 
seemed very happy. 

Millie played under the tree, and picked 
her chubby hands full of dandelions, only 
to throw them away again. Thea she 
looked about, to see what she could do next. 
**Come see me,” she thought the old hen 
said; and away she trotted to the corner 
where the yellow chicks were having such 
a good time. There she sat very still and 
watched them. Mamma hen fussed 8 good 
deal and ruffled up.her feathers because 
Lady came so near, and the chickens were 
shy and ran into the coop. But-she was so 
quiet. that soon they came close to her 
apron, sndeven ate from: her hand some 
meal which she found on the grass, And 
the old hen began to sing agaio, as though 
she was quite content. 

Pretty soon Millie began to wonder if 
the chickens were not tired, and if they 
oughtn’t to take a nap—they were not still 
a single minute. So she said 

“*Chickies, oo muss go seep; 00 muss have 
naps.” But they did net mind her at,all, 
and she forgot that she was to touch only 
what Mamma gave her, and out went her 
hands after the cunningest little chick, of 
all.. Soon she had it. im her lap, It.was 
the nicest, softest handful that ever you 
saw. She.tried to lay iton the grass; but 
it kicked and peeped and would push its 
bead up through her fingers. At that the 
mother hen became very much distressed. 
But Millie didn’t. mind ber, so intent was 
sbe in getting chickle to sleap. 

“ Lie ’till, chickie! she;would say; and 
then she put her finger om the tiny neck 
and held it down very tightly. . This. she 
did till the little legs and feathers and head 
were all still and the shining eyes shut. 
Then she caught another and put that 
asleep in the same way, and after that 
ancther, till thirteen little,chickens, with 
their eyes closed and their,peeps stilled, lay 
there taking their afternoon. nap. Lady 
scolded the mother hen for making such a 
noise and fluttering her wings so, she was 
so afraid she would wake them up. 

She got up very softly and went to the 
house to te}] Mamma; but on the piazza she 
met Uncle Ned, who had.ecome to see what 
kept Lady so quiet. Millie put up a little 
finger and said: 

“Oo muss hush! Oo wake chiekies!” 

Uncle Ned lifted her up on his shoulder 
and walked gayly down the yard, till he 
came to the hen-coop. Then he very sud- 
denly stopped, and, putting Lady; down, 
looked first at the sleeping chickens and 
then at her where she stood whisperiag: 

‘“* Be tareful, oo wake ‘em up! .I put 
‘em all aseep.” 

“Show Uncle how you. put. them to 
sleep,” Uncle Ned said, with a very sober 
face. 

Down went the little hands, and held a 
chicken very tightly, while one finger 
pressed yery hard on the soft pretty neck. 
Uncle Ned took up @ chicken in,bis hand. 
Its head drooped, its feet were stiff, and it 
did not wakeup. Hedrew Millie to him, 
and said, gravely: 

** Lady. Mischief has not taken care of 
her fingers, She has let them kill all these 
dear little chickens. Millie has choked 
them to death, and the poor mother hen 
has no babies. They will never wake up 
again.” 

Millie gave a chicken a little push, and 
when she was quite sure that it would not 
open its eyes she began to. ery very hard. 
Uncle Ned took her in bis arms and carried 
her inte the house. Poor Lady.Mischief’s 
heart was quite broken. She thought she 
felt very much worse than when she was 
so dreadfully sick. Mamma, too, felt bad- 
ly, and had to comfort her little girl by 
telling her she would never do such 4 thing 
again if she could remember to use her 
“think” first and her fingers after. ‘It was 
a long time before she forgot this trouble, 
and she always grieved when she thought 
of the poor hep ‘without ber precious little 
babies. j 

Next day Uncle Ned put the chickens in 
a box, and John, the gardener, buried 
them, while Millie looked on with tearful 
eyes. I think she never did anythingso 
ba4 as that again, though she had her 
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“troubles.. She tried very hard to be good, | 


and she-@id not Watt 16 be called Lady 
Mischief. 

When Uncle Ned sayy that she deserved 
another name he gave her a beautiful new 


| picture-book, and wrote something on the 


first leaf, which pleased her very much. 
It was this: 


* Lady Mischief has gone away! 
Lady Careful has come to stay!” 





THE ROOT BOY. 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 





WHEN a young man [I had a passion 
which almost amounted to mania for the 
collection of minerals, Whenever I conld 
find leisure or whenever I was.wearied with 
professional toil I used to take my hammer 
and my leathern satchel and wander off to 
any locality where I might be likely to 
find good specimens. Of course, during 
such excursions I met with curious adven- 
tures. Some ignorant people, who could 
pot divine what use I made of fragments 
of stone, thought I was a harmless luna- 
tic. Others supposed I was in ‘search 
of gold. Now and then a person would be 
encountered who believed I made money 
in some. mysterious way by my collection. 
In one instance I met with a human “ dog 
in the manger.” Iwas passing along the 
road, and saw that a farmer was engaged in 
carting off the superfluous stones in his 
field and filling a hollow with them, AsI 
knew the small bowlders in that quarter 
were frequently of anthophyllite,a rather 
scarcé mineral, I went to the heap of 
stones and began to examine it. The 
farmer was at my side in an instant. 

“ What air you goin’ to do with ’em ?” he 
asked. 

I explained my purpose as courteously 
as possible. 

‘* Well, you can’t have a stone out o 
there,” he said. 

‘* But,” I remonstrated, “you! are going 
to dump them in that hollow in the road; 
and what difference can it make to you?” 

** Well, so I be; butif they’re of any use 
to you they’re of use to me.” 

“That don’t follow. A thing may be of 
nse to me that is not the slightest use to 
you, and vice versa.” 

“Tf anything I’ve got is of use to you 
it’s worth something to me, wisy warey or 
not.” 

“Nonsensef’ I said. ‘‘There’s your 
head, my friend. If it were boiled and 
scraped it would make a ekull that as 
aspecimen would be of use to me; while 
it’s evidently worth nothing to you.” 

And I marcbed off, and as I went heard 
him utter some very naughty words. 

But this is not the story I started to tell 
you. I have something more interesting; 
only, like most elderly gentlemen, it takes 
me some time before I begin. 

One day I had gone up the Schuyl- 
kill River, and had made my way back into 
the country a mile or so beyond Valley 
Forge, when, as I was examining a roek 
that cropped out by the roadside, I found 
LT had an attentive observer. I looked,-and 
saw a boy, about twelve years old, who 
was watching me very closely. I returned 
the compliment. He was clad ina jacket 
and trowsers that were almost a mass of 
many-colored patches—so much patched, in 
fact, that I could not determine their orig- 
inal color. His head was partly covered 
with a ragged palmetto-leaf bat, with a 
twine string in lieu of ribbon; and he car- 
ried a torn linen bag invone hand and.a 
broken trowel in the other. In spite of the 
dirtiness of face and hands, there wassome- 
thing pleasant in his appearance and his 
eyes were keen and intelligent. 

“‘Hallo! I exclaimed, ‘“‘are you out 
mineralizing, too, young man ?”’ 

** No,” said he. ‘‘ I'm gittin’ them.” And 
he ‘drew from the bag and showed me 
the rhizoma of the Blood-root, the Sanguin- 
aria of the botanists and the ‘‘ Red 
Puccoon” of the South and West. 

“And what do you do with them,” I 
inquired, amused at his mabner. ‘‘ Are 
you & young root-doetor ?” 

“Not yit,” hereplied. “I git ’em: for 
achap from Philadelphy. He gives mea 
cent a pound for ’em an’ comes an’ takes 
‘emaway. I’ve got nigh on to a bun@red 
pounds this week. Ther gittin’ skéerce 
round here, though.” 


—————— 


I entered. into. conversation with the | 
little fellow, who told mé of a disused 
quarry in the neighborhood, where there 
were “ odd d.o’ atone,” a d, induced by 
by the offer ‘of a levy,” as @ eighth part 
‘of a @ollar was called:at that time, agreed 
to ‘show me*to the place: When-he got 


| there I found « sufficient number of good 


specimens to fill my bag; and while I was 
hunting around through the stone-heaps he | 
kept close by me, talking all the while. 

It appeared that he lived in a little tum- 
ble-down house in the neighborhood, with 
bis mother, who took in: washing and did 
odd jobs around the neighborhood; ‘and he 
worked at anything he could get to do in the 
summer-time and went to public schoo! in 
the wioter. He could read, write, andicipher 
as far as ‘‘ decimal fractions,” he told me 
He had ‘picked up some information, prin- 
¢ipally after the way be was’engaged in 
extracting it from me—namely, by asking 


| questions, when he had an opportunity. 


“As we went along, I pointed him out a 
good many medicinal plants and-enlight- 
ened him somewhat on their relative com- 
mercial value, All this he took in greedily, 
and when I paused he asked: 

**How do you manage to know ’emall ” 

I tried to explain to him that the know!- 
edge he°thought so wonderful could be 
acquired by study. 

‘* Could I learn it ?” he eagerly demanded. 

* Possibly, after you knew more of other 
things. However, if you would like'totry, 
Tcan help you. I'll be here again, andif 
you will show ‘he the other old quarries 
you spoke of just now I will not only pay 
you for your trouble, but Til give you a 
child’s book’on botany, that you can under- 
stand if you have a little pers¢verance and 
patience. 

** Will you, then ? When’ you comin’ 
back ?” 

“Next Wednesday, otinless something 
happens to prevent mei” 

“Tibbeon hand. That’s our house over 
yander; but I'll be on the tow-patb, lookin’ 
out for you.” 

The next Wednesday I -took the ears to 
Norristown, the extreme limit then of rail- 
way journey in that quarter, crossed -the 
bridge, and walked up the river-bank to 
Valley Forge. I met the:boy, on the watch, 
before I got there. He brightened up 
when he saw me. 

“ Have you got it ?” he asked. 

I nodded affirmatively, and he led the 
way, with a skip and jump, to the quarries 
I wanted to see. As I was engaged turning 
over the fragments of the ‘rocks he was 
busy examining the book which I had 
meanwhile handed him. Presently:1 went 
to where he sat. 

“ Well,” I said, “can you make it out ?” 

* A little; but it’s mighty bard.” 

** T sat down on a huge bowlder, and went 
through several pages with him. I found 
he was very quick to catch the pronunci- 
ation of the technical terms; and, taking up 
a buttercup which grew near, I taught him 
the names of’ the parts and (the Jittle book 
being after the Linnean system) the modes 
of Getermining the genus and species. | I 
found him very quick, and, paying him for 
his service, dismissed him. 

My bag was rather*too well filled to carry 
in comfort; so I went tothe village store, to 
bave the specimens carefully packed ina 
box, to be sent to my address in town. 
} While there I: made some ‘inquiries 
about the boy—William Miner, as I 
call him, not giving his real name, for 
evident reasons. ‘The shopkeeper told me 
that William’s father, a quarryman, ‘had 
been killed four years before by the prema- 
ture explosion’ of-a blast in che of the 
quarries I had-visited. His wife, an Irish 
woman, from the County Tyrone,was well 


‘jeliked in the neighborhood and was an 


industrious, @ecent person. The boy was 
well enough, but a nuisance in asking 
questions. He always wanted to know how 
everything was done and where everything 
came from; but was easily put down, and 
his curiosity seemed to be i for a 
while after a snub. 

I went bome, and niy’ box - west 
arrived in due séa80i:" ~My mineralogical 
explorations took a different direction after 
that, aid I soon forgot all about William 
Miner‘and the * Child’s First Lessons in 
Botany.” 





I think it was four years after that that 
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I was in a drag house in Philadelphia, 
inquiring the  priéd’ Sf! a ‘certain article 
desired by a friend in the country, when I 
heatd thesenior partner inquire of aclerk: 

‘*Have you shipped’ that lot of ete 
dock, to Prout,?”; 5 8 

‘‘No, sir,” was the answer, There 
isn’t enough imstore. The Root Boy is to 
furnish us three hundred weight; to-day, 
and we'll close.the packing and send it all 
in one lot. There it is now, and there he 
is with it,” 

‘Pll be bound for him,” said the part- 
ner, “He always. looks sharp for the 
cash.” 

And in stalked « tall, slender boy. of 
sixteen or seventeen, and without a word 
handed the dealer a paper, - 

“ Well, Miner,” said the old gentleman, 
‘*T meedn’t look at the goods. . You're 
always up tosample. Here is.an order on 
the casbier for the money.” 

Miner took it, glanced at. me, and thep 
recognized me, 

““ Why, Doctor,” he said, ‘Show do you 
do? ‘You don’t remember.me, perhaps.” 

“I do,” ‘said I, for there was no mistaking 
thoséeyes. . “ You’re regularly in the root 
business, I see. How do you make out?” 

** Very well, Doctor.” 

“Do you live at Valley Forge now?” 

“Ob! no; ‘My business won’t permit it, I 
live in town now and my mother keeps 
house for me.” 

**So you have a house? ” 

“Oh! yes, yes. »A little one, up.an alley 
—four roomsin it. But that’s enough. 

I walked down the street with him, and 
he'told'me his history from the time I bad 
first seen him. He had mastered the ele- 
mentary work I had given bim, and. ob- 
tained another on the subject. ‘‘ Every- 
body helped to shove him along,” he said; 
and so he bad become quite a respectable 
botanist. He managed to make enough by 
collecting roots and barks to maintain his 
mother and himself, had all the enterpris- 
ing and ragged boys of his own former 
pattern whom he could pick up employed 
as journecymen, and was oy a ent, 
business in simples. 

“ And,” said he, ‘‘I have over a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars laid away in the say- 
ings-bank.” 

** Good,” was my comment. 
nucleus of a fortune.” 

“T'm ‘studying Latin and chemistry, 
Doctor; and we've rented our second-story 
room to a Frenchman, and I take out the 
rent in French lessons. I’ve wanted to 
come and see you; but I didn’t’ know 
whether you'd like it.” 

** Drop in whenever you choose, William, 
atid if I have leisure I'll be glad to see 
you.” 

And so we parted. 

TI saw him oceasionally after that, and 
found he was getting along very well. 
Trade was at times slack with him; but he 
was very industrious and prudent, always 
lived far within his slender means, and 
took good care of his mother; They re- 
moved, at length, into a larger house 
and took boarders, in which new busi- 
ness they succeeded very well. But this 

was an outside matter. He atill kept im his 
root and herb trade, and began to act as 
broker in foreign drugs, where the same 
good fortune attended him; or, rather, to 
state the case with more precision, his 
character for uprightness and energy 
gained him the general confidenée of the 


“Tt is the 


trade. ‘ 

I went to West Virginia shortly after- 
ward and remained there for five years, 
during which time I heard nothing, of 
Miner, and he slipped out of my memory. 
When I returned, in 1857, I came to New 
York to reside. One day I had occasion to 
visit Philadelphia, and while there I in- 
quired about Miner. I learned that be had 
studied medicine, was graduated, and had 
set up practice in a thriving Western 
town. And that was alll learned then. 

He turned up again, not in person, but 
through a paper in a Wi medical 
journal, which he sent to me, a very. able 
monograph, and through a colleague of 
his, well-informed physician, who had 
visited the Easts: The latter informed 
me. that Miner, though a young man, 
stood in the front:rank of his: profession 

the town-and was very much «liked 





in 
by his medica) brethren. Ie had some 
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uliarities, however, one of them being 
shabit of prescribing, wherever possible, 
jsdigenous remedies, instead df those itn- 
ported. bhi SDFG 

“(Ts he married ?” 

“Yes, veny well, and ina romantic way. 
He attended arich young girl and got her 
out of a dangerous attack of typhoid. They 
fellin love with each other and married, 
The girl, who was just of age, settled her 
whole fortune on bim, though be knew 
nothing of it until the morning after the 
wedding.” 

“A rather dangerous experiment.” 

“He thought so himself, 1 fancy, for he 
turned around at once and’ settled it all 
back on her—all the real estate, that is.” 

“ Is his mother living ?” : 

“Yes, but quite infirm. She resides 
with him, and the wife is very fond of ber.” 


Why I came to give these poivts in his-|. 


history is this: I received information of 
bis death the other Gay, the result of sick- 
ness acquired in the too ardent pursuit of 
his professional duties. The facts were 
stated in a letter from the executor, who 
informed me that by directions in the will 
of the deceased all the botanical works in 
his library were to be culled from the rest 
and forwarded to me. 


Selections, 


CAN'T AFFORD TO MARRY. 


Ture are 25,000 young men in Chicago 
to-day who cannot afford to marry—that is, 
they canot afford to marry the average city 
ql, with her passion for dress and bon- 

ws and jewelry. That is what they say. 
Possibly a little frank consultation between 
the two would pave the way to explanation 
and satisfactory arrangements ; but how 
to have such consultation? There’s the 
rub. Because there is not a particle of 
doubt that the thousands of girls and at 
least a goodly number of young men would 
be willing to make some personal sacrifices 
to attain marriage. Thus, if they could 
only frankly approach the subject, Henry 
might say to Amelia: 

“It’s too bad ; but the fact is, a young 
man cannot afford a wife nowadays.” 

And Amelia would very likely respond: 

“JT can’t see why they cannot as well 
afford them now as.a few years ago; and 
they used to get married, you must admit.” 

And Henry rejoins: “Women are so 
expensive, ROW. t’s the trouble. Just 
look at it.I get $1,200 a year. Now, how 
the deuce can I support a wife on $1,200? 
Whv. it costs me all of that to live myself.” 

“But see how you live,” responds 

Amelia. 

“Not extrav: tly,” says Henry. “I 
py $8 a week for board; that’s—let me 
se—eight and two are ten; eight times 
five are forty, and one is forty-one—four 
hundred and ten dollars a year.” 

“Which leaves you,” interrupts Amelia, 
“$790 a year. Now, what on earth do 
you do with this remainder ?” 

“Well,” says Henry, ‘‘there are my 
clothes—and—and—” 

“ Cigars,” adds Amelia. 

‘ Yes ” 








“ And buggy rides.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And drinks.” 

“ Ah—tut—hardly ever anything of that 
kind, you know,” says Henry. 

“Well, I hope not. But what do you 
do with the money otherwise? A man’s 
clothes don’t cost him mueh.” 

“Don’t they!” exclaims Henry. ‘‘ You 
just try it.” 

“Well,” 
now ?” 

“Well,” says the young man, thought- 
fully, ‘‘ there’s an everyday suit for winter, 
say $60. There’s a dress suit for parties 
and the opera, $75. There’s two suits for 
summer and fall and spring, $80. There 
are hats, caps, gloves, hosiery, etc., $40; 
boots and shoes, $35; and—well, how 
much is that?” 

“Two hundred and ninety dollars,” 
tesponds the ready Amelia. 

“Say three hundred,” responds ey 

““Very well; that leaves $400. What 
you do with the rest ?” 

“Well there’s car-fare, say $50.” 

“ Yes.” 

oe tickets, $100.” 


says Amelia, ‘‘ how. much 


“‘ And—well, let me see—church dona- 
tions, say $25. 

“Yes, we'll say $25. Well.” 

, Carriage hire, $60.” 

; Ghee 11 oderate th 

a6 am ty modera ere— 
Bay $100. How Roch does the total 
amount to now?” 

“Ten hundred and fifty-five dollars. 
ee see there are over $150 to be account- 

or.” 

“Well, a feller don’t spend all hismoney, 
you know; besides, there are Christmas 
Presents and a lot of little traps that I oan- 
lot now remember.” 
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“Yes, I see. No doubt the articles 
mentioned, - . unt to 
$1,200,” I C 

“*Don’t ‘see, enry, 


re 
‘that I cannot afford a wife?’ 


“You. couldn't, expense 
could be aittea” te ict * 
“But, instead of being reduced, they 

would be doubled,” says he. ; 

**Oh! no,” says the young lady. ‘‘ Not 
that. Ishould think, for instance, that I 
was very extravagant if 1 spent half of 
your salary on myself.” 

‘“*Do you suppose you spend less than 
$600 yearly ?” says Henry. 

“Perhaps not now,” responds Amelia, 
blushing; ‘‘but I could get along with 
much less if I tried.” 

‘*Could you, indeed?” queries he. 

“Yes.” she responds. ‘‘Couldn’t you?” 

‘“Why, I suppose I might. Let me see. 
Where would I begin?” 

‘Say the clothes,” suggests Amelia. 

‘Yes, that’s a fact. I could do_ without 
the dress suit That would be $75.” 

‘‘And one of the others?” she says, 
inquiringly. 

‘Y-a-a-s—say one of the others, $40.” 

‘*And alittle on the boots and shoes?’ 

“T believe so. -Say $20 off on those.” 

‘* And the carriage hire ?” 

‘* Well, I suppose I could get along with 
_ street-car. Take off $60 for carriage 

ire.’ 

‘* Well, how about the cigars ?” 

‘*T wouldn’t like to give them up entire- 
ly ; but I’llthrow off $50 on cigars.” 

‘*Very, well. And the hats, caps, etc., 
and all the rest. Couldn’t you save $100 
on the balance? You know a good suit of 
clothes will last more than one season,” 

‘* Well, I might possibly make it $100 
less,” says he. 

‘‘ That makes, with the $155 left over and 
above your stated expenses as a bachelor, 
$500,” says the ready Amelia. ‘ You may 
add to that $75.which you could readily 
save on amusements, and you have the 
snug sum of $575 yearly tolay by. A few 
years of such economy would enable you 
to buy a nice little home of your own, 
where, with a frugal wife a could both 
live very comfortable for what it costs you 
to live by yourself now.” 

If Henry is anything like the man he 
ought to be; he'will say at this juncture 
that the very wife to livein such a house 
is the young lady who has herself suggest- 
ed it, and will forthwith proceed to act 
upon her advice.—Zhelnter- Ocean. 





THE ORATORIO OF “THE PLAINS.” 


Tue Cincinnati papers are poking fun at 
Wagner and oy ne of eaten iain 
reviving that) impressive oratorio, : e 
Plains,” by Mr. John Phoenix, of California. 
For breadth and depth and.grasp of subject 
it is probably unequaled. 

The.symphony opens upon the wide aad 
boundless plains, -in longitude 150° west, 
latitude 35° 21’ 63’ north, and about sixty 
miles from the west bank of Pitt River. 
These met ee toe and a 
expresse' a lo to icall 
aon note from Tfet ine The ae 
nature of the soil, sparsely dotted with 
bunches of cactus, the extended view, flat 
and uvbroken to the horizon save by 
the rising smoke in the extreme verge, 
denoting the vicinity of a Piute village, 
are represented by the bass drum. A few 
notes on the piccolo call the attention to a 
solitary antelope, picking up the’ mesbal, 
beans in the spree. The sun, having: 
an altitude of 27, blazes down upon 
the scene in indescribable majesty. Grad- 
ually the sounds roll forth in a song of 
rejoicing to the God of Day: 

“ Of thy intensity 
And great immensity 
Now then we sing: 
Behbolding in gratitude, 
Thee in this latitude, 
ous thing.” 
Which. swells out into ‘‘Hey Jim along, 
Jim along Josey,” then decrescendo, mas o 
menos, poeo pocita, dies away and dries up. 

Suddenly we hear approaching a train 
from Pike County, consisting of seven 
families, with forty-six wagons, each drawn 
by thirteen oxen. Each family consists of 
a man in butternu ( , 4 
in the wagon, holding a butternut baby, 
and seventeen butternut children running) 
promiscuously about the establishrient. 
All are barefooted, dusty, and smell un- 
Plsseantiy; {All these circumstances are 
expressed by pretty rapid fiddling for some 
minutes, winding up with a puff from the 
ophicleide by an intoxicated Teuton. It is 
oe to misunderstand thé. descrip- 
tion. 

Now rises:o’er the plains in. melliflu 
accents the grand Pike Connty cho. : 





come, 
Gee up, Bolly! whoo mpi whoo haw > 
The train now engamp. , ‘The unpacking 
the unyokin 

of the oxen, the gatherin 
ous camp-fires, fri: 
the most untutored savage could readily 
comprehend it. Indeed, so vivid and life- 


of the kettles and mess- 
the bs 
of the 
are so clearly expressed by the m 
like was the representation that~ aylady 


‘truly interesting to watch her face when by 





reg. that SOE To boeaihg Pae Iwas 


a few notes of the guitar the pan was re- 
moved from the fire and the blazing pork 


extincuigshe ‘ 
G) 

, Rs TI 

ook 


ere movement, pa a eo 
of the:child with e& 
of he Epi tee, 29 ear a artest and 
punishment of the former, represented by 
the rapid and: successive strokes. of the 
castanéts. -The turning. in for the -night 
follows, and the deep and _stertorous 
breathing of theencampment is well given 
by the bassoon, while the suffering and 
trials of an unhappy father with a fretful 
infant are touchingly set forth by the 
cornet-a-piston. 

.Part Second.—The night attack of the 

utes, the fearful cries of the demoniac 
Indians, the shrieks of the females, and 
children, the rapid and effective fire of the 
rifles, — mo the oxen, ne Tre- 
covery, : FY Piutes 
pele Poutedafterh lose of thirty ots killed 
and wounded, while the Pikes lost but one 
scalp from an old follow who wore a wig 
and lost it in the scuffle are faithfully 

Yen and excited the most intense interest | 
n the minds of the hearers; the emotions 
of fear, admiration, and delight, succeeding 
each other in their minds with almost 
oe rapidity. Then follows the grand 
chorus: 


“Ont w em fits, 
ene 
We give ’em particular fits.” 

Morning succeeds. The sun rises mag- 
niffeently (OctaVe flute); breakfast'is eaten 
in ‘& fapid movement on three sharps; the 
oxen are caught and yoked up witha 
small drum and triangle; watches, pursés,.,) 
and other valuables of the conquered 
Piutes ‘are. stored. away in ‘a Kettle 
toa small movement on the piccolo; and 
the train moves on with the grand chorus : 


“We "ll soon be thar, \ 
Gee up, Bolly! whoo hup! whoo haw!” 


The whole:;concludes with the grand 
hymn and chorus: 
* ‘Whos we die aa"D) a6 to Manton, 
Whup! whoo! haw! 

The greatest man that e’er land saw, 

Who this little airth was sent on, > an 

To tar Sattenai: OTS} 
Gee r 
——————————————— ee 

GLEN FLORA SPRINGS. 


Tue Glen Flora Mineral Springs, located 
at Waukegan, Illinois, bave already gained 
a wide reputation, and are endorsed by 
prominent medical men and distinguished 
citizens to be the best mineral springs in 
the world: 'Thewater gets) qa"_ powerful 
diuretic, working at once on the kidneys. 
Several cases of. diabetes ‘and Bright's 
disease have been cured. In every case of 
tion of the Bladder, Rheumatism, Dropsy, 
Gravel, Homorrhoids (Piles), Erysipelas, In- 
Jlammations of the Kidneys, etc., ¢tc. it has 
given instant and permanent relief. ’ The 
proprietors of the Spring issue for free dis- 
tribution » neat little pamphlet of 32'pages, 
giving all particulars, together with fifty or 
more certificates, emanating from distin- 
guished and well-known citizens, attesting 
to the cures performed on themselves and 


TP ATL er oaths uss 
nts wanted in ‘fown and city in 
the United States. For-further information, 
circulars, etc., address the proprietors, 


_ C. C. & R. H. Parxs, | 





aukegan, Il. 


“CHALLENGE WASH, 


to sell and please. SENT ON 
TRIAL anywhere, to be return 
ed at our expense and money Te 
funded if they fail, after six week# 
use, to give ENTIRE SATISe 
FACTION. Will do washing for eight persons in 


“samen wr ARaDel weed, Air ps ne weed 
$10 per day. Send for Circulars. F 
8.W. PALMER & CO., Auburn, N.Y. | 


TO THE LADIES!! 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 
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will not prevent sleeping com< 
fortably if you use the “ 
VENT D 

5 TILATED BECTIQNAL MAT. 
an ordina Highly recommended by phy- 
sicians. Chownen made over on the venti- 
aed ees . d for Ill ted Circular to 
PATEN he LAT MAVERESS co., 

1 Broadway. New York. 


























SOMETHING. 
NEW. 
COLLINS’ VOLTAIC 
POROUS PLASTER. 
beat gestenai ise asten 
Weak and Lame Bac or Side Kidne Ssnipiaint nd , 
all Lajnenses. a, Wes tames a 
yous aime an Ag . Priee, se ws. Sold, 
Goa neRngehs Wenn Bae es 
WHAT EVERY ONE NEEDS. 
: SANDERS’S 


SPRING HAND STAMP, 


With Two Attachments. 


No. 1—For Printing Cards, Enyelopes, La- 
bels, etc. 


No. 2—¥F6r Cancéling Revenie Stamps by" 
printing on their face the ‘name, date, and 
town. in addition to perforating them. 

This is an invention needed by all; while with: 
attorneys and other professional m it amounts to 
For durability in manu-- 

various uses for which 


“We have in use-éne of ‘Sdndbre'd Spring Hand 
Stamps,’ and consider it superior to all others.”’—Chas. 
hier Third National Bank, Oimetmati, 0, 


Berger, Cas! 
“ ‘Sanders’s Hand Stamp’ su a want 
— fail to insure for ita thers, and ts ~- Avg 
3 action. 


mage ame rH eet Ceaser ety 

5 sent 

mail, upon receipt of: price, 235.7 " uw 
The Stamps aré manufactured with for 

es lines, or less,as may be 

samp is farniabed aii Seccseary sah 

QR 
es fee. ecessary 


i. 
such as 
Agents wanted everywherc, to whom 
| ota to offer oxun. ieaucomenae. @ business 

light and pleasant; and the Vn reins 
in its introduction. ; 
x send ee tor Sample Stamp. 
dress 
J. W. SANDERS, 
: Zanesville, O. 
aaa orn mtn 


FURNACES, RANGES, STOVES, ETC. 


THE FURNACE GRATE. 
= Combining 











the advan- 


Mine socnee eee Se 
ND sTovES. 
( (MARUFACTURED BY - 05 ¢ 


WSARRNSOA BONED & C3. 
234 Waker S\. NW. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. ; 


Hot Water and HOT AIK FURNACES, Bleva- 
ted and Low-Oven RANGES, REGIS. 
TERS, and VENTILATORS. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


The Simonds Manufacturing Co., 


50 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Among the churches using our furnaces are those 








at, B. 
ACHENOR F 
POR AE 
Send for Circulars to 


[ce 


_EDDY, CORSE & CO., STOVE FOUNDERS, TROY, N 


of Drs. Ormiston, Rogers, Hastings, and Ludlow. 


LEADER COOK STOVE. © 


EMteree ststnioeas 


.¥. 
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Tusurance, 


Tue Royal Oenadian Insurance Com- 
pany, of Montreal, and the Manufacturers’ 
Insurance Company, of Boston, havé been 
expelled from membership in the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, on account of 


the failure of their agents to connect them- ° 


selves with the local boards in their re- 
spective districts. The question as to the 
expulsion, of local companies _in_this city 
and Boston that are not members of local 
boards in the cities named is in the hands 
of a committee, who will report. at the 
August meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the National Board. 


INSURANCE. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE COQ., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. ¥. 


aot ee 


Capital - - - $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. ist, ’75, $2,606,235.97 
iiabilities. - °* - 217,405 64 
Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
6 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, B. D. 


oo 


DIREC TORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 





SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY 
Pao mR TS Ng 
8. B. CHITTEN DEN ©YRUS CURTISS, 
WM. H. SWAN 
PELIGE ER, im BEYCE. 
CHA DAMSON 
Tae Rei USTED, WELL] P 
H. CAS HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
DB. ARNOLD, JOHN P. E 
7M. M. ROBERT H. MoCURDY 
HORACE DANIEL 8, MILLER, 
JAS. FREELAND, JOHN H. EARLE, 
& WRE HENRY 
HN D. MAIRS CHARLES H. 
LORING ANDREWS, WM. H. 
ARTHUR W. BENSON EDWARD N. 
JOHN L. RIKER, RA HNSON, 
5, wt: RUE , BUCKINGHAM. 
JAMES FR jou ¥. SLATER. 
fe Sy yea " 
ABRAM . Secretary De 
Cuas. BR, D) R, aeee Sockisn Dep 
JOHN K. OA neral t. 





MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 6O., 


OF NEW YORK, * 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


Fr. Ss. WINSTON, President, 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 
J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H. ©, Bartiert, Actuary. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nes. 261. ) am 263. 264 Broadway 
orner Warren Street, 


{NCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 





Loaw principal fee features ures of this Compan 7 sxe A Beo- 
~ Lit’ tO THE IN anes 


All forms of IAfe and Endowment Policies Isewed. 


JOHN E. DE WIT, President. 
CHAS. E P Secretary. 
&. B PEACE Tia D, WHITING, Actuary. 


Before You Start, 


INSURE.IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF BARTFORD, CONN. 








: THE INDEPENDENT. 


July 1st, 1875. 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


120 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Cash Assets... . . . » $28,000,000 
Annual CashIncome. . . $10,000,000 
$4,000,000 


THE ANNUAL NEW BUSINESS 
; of the 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY 


during the past five years aver. 
aged 
$44,330,658. 


PAID by the EQUITABLE $0- 
CIETY during the year 1874 
Four Million Eight Hundred and Six- 
teen Thousand Dollars to policy- 


holders’ and their families, in 


Surplus (over all Liabilities). 


dividends, death-claims, ete. 


The business o this 
Society is conducted on the 


purely mutual plan, by which 
all the profits enure to the ben- 
efit of the policy-holders, 


All ordinary forms of 
policies are issued. 


The custom of the So 
ciety. is to deal liberally and 


promptly with all its patrons. 

The Society as paid 
to the. beneficiaries under its 
matured policies 


TWELVE MILLION DOLLARS. 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
paid during the year 1874 


nearly 


FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


to policy-holders and their 
families, in ‘dividends, death. 


claims, ete, 


The Society has Offices in every 
large City-of the United States. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAS. W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. 








OFFICE OF THE 


MERCANTILE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 35 Wall Street, N. ¥. 





NEW YORK, January 21st, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
fairs of the Company on the 3lst of December, 1874, is 
published in conformity with the provisions of its 
charter: 


Outstandi remiums December 18% $246,910 93 
Promiame 5 x from sr 





December Sst, 1874.........secsceesccveces 1,378,866 06 
Total Premiums... ......++sereceeeee $1,625,776 99 

Amount of premiums earned from Jan- 
macy tet bo Doses aa oo oceseeg ose $1,401,059 20 
A Teturn premiumMs..........cssecesssece 87,443 27 
earned premiums............... $1,313,415 93 


Paid enue same period: Losses, com- 
pelsstons, expenses, and reinsurance, 
less salvages. 


ete cee eet eeeeeesseesesseees oes 


Paid cash +4 a to stockhold- 
ers, August Ist........seeeeseeeee $20,000 00 


Paid cash rebatement to dealers..... . $155,756 29 


has the following Assets: 
eae ee in vpanks and + ay bankers 49 
te, bank, and 








me 


A Semi-annual Dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. 
will be paid to the Stockholders, or their legal repre- 
sentatives, on and after MONDAY, Jan. 25th, 1875. 


TRUSTEES. 
FREELAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, AARON L. REID, 
BERT L. TAYLOR, JOHN D. WOOD, 
T. FROST, Eo, Ww: HENNINGS, 
LLIAM WATT, ENRY EYRE, 
ELWOOD Weim, AED MERE TT, 
D. COLDEN M NW; Ba EL T. WILLETS, 
ry EL L. HAM, EDGERTON, 
BRYCE GRAY Hu RY R. KUNHARDT, 
N. L. M D OHN 8. WILLIAMS, 
WILLIA NELSON Jn:; CHARLES DIMON 
ER, " PAOL N. SPOFFORD, 
JOSEPH MES @ 


J 
WILLIAM B. SCOTT. 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH’D G. MONTGOMERY, Jr.,V.-Pres. 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 2d V.-Pres. 
CO. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 
FE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, 
has f epay tf scare to age ; 


ant-ar bas 0 rein ots 


#1 ilitios. 
Its ratio of mses to 
apes M per 


‘PHE INTEREST ACCOUNT EXCEEDS THE CLAIMS PAID. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 





ipts in 1874 was only 
cent. 





21 WE eee 











Y 810 RD SCHELL, 
vi HENRY TatcHT, Wnouwoom 
AM C. KINGSLAND, | JoHN W. HUNTER, 
Ep J. BROWN, 8. R. COMSTOCK, 
R. P. RIN, Cc. Y. 

ae . d.L, LSEY, 
EDWARD IGHT, JOHN D. Russ. 
JAMES M. MCLEAN, P. VAN ZANDT LANE, 
some, a. 8, JAMES B. THArEAy 
Hs | Ae — B. W. BLATCHFORD, 
Ww. VER, N. K. Mastor, 
R. C. ws, Francis 
ED SOFFIN, Jacos Narige, ” 
d CLARE, Philadel! 
Jone 4 SeEEy, ' em TURNER, Boston, 

JR., OHN H. WATSON, 

AvGUSTUS SCHELL, W. K. HINMAN. 
GEO. W. Q 'ARD, 

(DENT, ae a 
HENRY STOKES. CY. WEMPLE. 

SECRET. 

J. L. HALSEY. 8. N. iguanr 


Bo ees” } Assistant Secretaries. 





CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


| OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 22 


24 & 26 NASSAD ST., 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies Issued, 
71,000. 
ASSETS, 


600000 | 


President, 
L. W. FROST. 
Vice-President, 
M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, 

E J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, 
8. C, CHANDLER, Jr. 







, 








[August 19, 1875, 
THE 


National Life 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 








CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


157 to 163 La Salle&t., 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
where the business of the Company is transacted, | 


Cash Capital............cecsessss.e0e $1,000,000 00 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1875.... 3,580,225 31 
Total Liabilities, Jan, ist, 

i BAERS. te Rake CS 2,155,027 11 





- Surplus, being security addi- 


tional te the Reinsurance 
1,425.198 29 


JOHN V. FARWELL, President. 
L. D. CORTRIGHT, Vice-President, 
J. F. CRANK, Secretary. 
EMERSON W. PEET, Actuary. 


CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan’y Ist, 1875 . $13,256,440 68 
Surplus . . 1,292,543 41 


Insurance effected on all the desirable plans, Term 
insurance under the plan of 


Deposit Insurance 


a special feature in this company. Send for circulars 
and pamphiets issued by this company, 








JAS. C. WALKLEY, Pres. 


8. H. WHITE, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Sec'y 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Sec y. 
L. W. MEECH, Actuary, 
E. 0. GOODWIN, Gen'l Agent, 161 Broadway, N, Y. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw York, January 23th, 1875, 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Oom 
pany, submit the following Statement of its afairson 
the 3lst December, 1874: 
tums received on Marine Risks from 
Promslunve au Polteies not teachea ot ine 
miums on Policies not marke: 
January, 1874. 2,433,258 19 
945,344 40 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ ba 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
Premi a) from Ist January 
miums mar 0} 
4, to 3lst December, 187: : 


ae 's - suring tt Lt carne YN eocccese 
Returns 





PPPrereeererrieririrriiii i iiris) 


see seeeeeeees 


OPI Me re 


Total Amount of Assets......++0«+ 


@ix per cent. interest on the outstandinz certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec- 
ond of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1871 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be ced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiams the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 187!, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the ¢th of April next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
D, JONES. GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
GHAR Es DENNIS, K CHA 
MOO 
corr, 
URT 
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EXPERIENCE. 


THIRTY YEARS’ 





THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, over TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION Dollars. 


INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY. 
More than 110.000 Policies Issued. 


ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS, AND LIBERALITY IN THE 
SETTLEMENT OF ALL JUST CLAIMS 


EMPHATICALLY CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COMPANY. 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” 


gives Advantages, with Insurance, that cannot be sur- 
passed by any other form of policy. 


All other desirable forms of Life Insurance granted on the mest practical plans and 
most favorable terms, embodying the well-known NON-FORFEITURE 
feature, originated by this Company, in 1860, 


GUARANTEEING A SPECIFIED PROPORTION IN 


PAID-UP INSURANCE 


OF THE ORIGINAL POLICY AFTER THE PAYMENT OF A CERTAIN NUMBER 
OF PREMIUMS. 





CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately in settlement of the SECOND and 
“ch subsequent Annual Premium. This latter consideration is an, important one. 
Many Companies professing to “declare dividends annually” defer PAYMENT 
hereof for several years after declaring them; while other Companies do not begin 
lo declare dividends upon any policies until after the receipt of several years’ premiums 
thereon. 


The PRESENT of this Company is all that could be desired, and, with the ex- 
periences and successes of the PAST thirty years, offers the best guaranties for 
ihe FUTURE that can be given. If you want a Policy, investigate the claims of 
his Company to your confidence and support, Information as to Insurance or 
Agencies cheerfully furnished upon application to the Home Office. 


Rete 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 

THEODORE M. BANTA, Coshier. 

D ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies 


=. 1SDECENS EST 













“UNIVERSAL 


‘LIFE. INSURANCE COMPANY, 
17 & 19 Warren Street, New York. 
Annual Statement, January ist, 1875. 





ae ro i 
Ledger Assets, January Ist, 1874. ,.....0cceeeceevccsccceces Gbaee te Seidansdnndecaeres $961 697 2% 
RECEIPTS, 1874, 
From other ay Pg Meme on Risks reinsured.......... $3,282,809 28 
WONG i bee Sie CEE eee OC COOS ccc wccereesesenseseses 1,688,473 4a 
$07 ERAMOUE cup on ed 266i « Odin Stace ce Eb dib5D. de euowr imnwedecsicne 172,516 84 
ae, MS os ws Ril on tn sind RIE, Bath ine a noc annes 10,000 00 
* all other Boreal, Profit on WE WNC cE ccc atk sce esesee 6,640 18 $5,105,489 72 
$6, 067,136.97 
DISBURSEMENTS, 9874. 
For NN OE as ii tiny et bdeka bad tne eeaadoaneo ates 919 57 
| sla eh ata etek 5 cur cencsc cons oe 47,577 86 
OER ncandacac céooccccceces o.ep actebsctr inet elbttest 695 12 
 @earrvembeted Pomeiee ii. 6. PS. FETE, pce he ddbe seas. as 942,704 83 
6; ROAUIOUAR ieliiets £05 Ga c6cioa dé <tendewede cpenéeedipcedeoess 7,153 82 
My nok Dividers Piece anche ais be. gint tak? eanee ss 16,800 00 
pa oe pete peyote od HR oe 4,329 86 
; “ Hipetets Se BA ee ie Oe eee ee 383,186 15 $1,680,367 21 
Ledger Assets, January Ist, 1875.......seesscecsesessess Re occa wehlen Gal $4,386, 769 76 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Bonds and Mortgages................cccececceccvedceccudvesese $2,128,461 72 
Call Tietnesd. 2655065. 2363 isso EW LE oo car ecldne diboecen 234,945 00 
United States, State, and City Bonds Weseopdteberqnoecemegncacs 497,512 50 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies......... .....-seeeceecsees 558,127 98 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in Force, and tn no case 
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PARLOR PLANTS. 
nage pan > ee ~.* 
J aut BoWARD 8. -RaNDy-oR, 
WEAD ‘BEFORE THE MASSACHUSETTS HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue general love of flowers manifests itsel? 
most noticeably in the culture of window 
plants; Alike in the parlors of the rich and 
the garrets of the poor we seé the love of 
these bright gifts of Nature—often, indeed, in 
the latter case the only indication of an ap- 
preciation of the beautifal. The window 
plants are cared for and tended, theyshare with 
the children of the family the mother’s solic- 
itude; but often from their general appearance 
one would judge that the care bestowed was 
fil requited. Yet the fault is not in the plants; 
they will well repay all care, but that care 
must be directed by intelligence. 

A plant is an organized being; ft lives, 
breathes, eats, drinks, and digests ; its term of 
life varies from afew summer days to hun- 
dreds of years; its wants are few, its food 
simple, and essentially the same in all the 
myriads of species, from the Pole to the 

‘ Equator. 

An important point to bear in mind fs that 
these wants—these needs of the plant—few 
though they be, are imperative and unvarying: 
Aman may neglect to take food, or he may 
overfeed, and perchance escape ill effects; 
but the more delicate organism of the plant 
refuses overindulgence and is sure to suffer 
from privation. 

We are thus led to the statement that the 
reason of the general ill success of parlor cul- 
ture of Sowers is too great or too little care. 
In the first place, a plant is killed by kindness— 
by provision for fancied needs; in the other 
‘by neglect’ to supply the essentials of healthy 
life. 

A third cause also is a choice of unsultable 
“species of plants, for the healthful existence of 
which we cannot in parlor culture supply the 
requisites. Let.us now briefly consider the 
Nife of & plant,as shown. by the wants which 
vare essential to that life. 

We have sald thata plant lives and breathes, 
‘and a want of provision for this breathing is, 
we hold, one great cause of ill success in 
tparlor culture. A plent breathes through 
myriads of pores, existing more or less numer- 
ously in the foliage according to the species. 
If these pores become in any degree clogged 
by the fine dust of the room, just so much is 
the health of the plant affected by the stop- 
page of one of the vital functions. The dry 
air of living-rooms, often contaminated by 
furnace gas and unconsumed illuminating gas, 
is another source of ill health. 

Plants must breathe a moist, pure atmos- 
phere—althongh what is a pure atmosphere 
for a plant is not so for animal life, as plants 
exhale oxygen and inhale carbonic acid, while 
exactly the converse is true of animals—and 
an atmosphere charged with coal-gases is sure 
to produce disease. 

The food of a plant is derived partly (some- 
times wholly) from the air, io the form of 
moisture, and partly from the earth, in the 

¢ form of soluble salts. This food it elaborates 
\by itgogrn peculiar organism and appropriates 
‘to its growth, and just in the proportion that 
‘this food is furnished in suitable form and 
quantity for such adaptation will be the 
‘healthy growth of the plant. Plants, too, 
\have their seasons for feeding, and the supply 
-of nntriment must not only be sufficient in 
quality and quantity, but furnished at the 
proper time. 

Light, generally direct sunlight, is import- 
‘ant to the health of plants, Comparatively 
Yew thrive in shade, and with most the more 
light the stronger and more vigorous the 
growth, Plants grow to the light, and, with- 
drawn from it, they strive to reach ft, and be- 
come what the gardeners call “drawn’”—that 
is, produce long, weak growth, with leaves at 
fong intervals, instead of the short, stocky 
growth which is fn most plants a sign of 
nealth. 

We thus have the essentials of health in the 
requisites of air, cleanliness, and light. These 
properly provided, with judicious waterings 
and suitable soil, success is ceftdin. Let us, 
nowever, consider these essentials somewhat 
m detail. ; 

Air.—We have said a vitiated atmosphere is 

. mnsuitable for the healthy growth of plants, 
and such fs the afr of most parlors and living- 
tooms. Its life if dried Out of it by its passing 
over the red-hot iron of our furnaces and 

“ghoves. We can all remember instances where 
plants do well in rooms heated by open wood 
fires—the most healthy mode of heating « 
room, both for plante aod human beings, 
Steam heat ts better than that of furnaces or 
stoves, as the air is less contaminated = ean 
be kept motster. But it's not alone se eer. 
nese of the alr that is Fait ages oR 
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unconsumed into the airof the room. Now, 
how can we remedy this? sible, by 
7 ae is roach arn 
ig oe by furnaces or stoves. 
Where this is impossible, by securing by ven- 
tilation a complete ehange of.tbe air of the 
room at least twice’a day. Plants, especially 
those suited for parlor culture, seldom re- 
quire avery high temperature, and most of 


out living-room are too hot forthem: ‘A night 


temperature of 40°, rising to 65 or 70° by day, 
is quite sufficient for the healthy growth of 
most plants, and this rise of temperature 
should be mostly from sun heat. 

Sudden changes of temperature and cold 
draughts should be avoided. To some plants a 
chill is almost as injurious as frost. During 
the present winter we haye grown palms 
(Latania), agaves, Cypripedium insigne, Tilland- 
sias, four species of ferns, Chinese Primroses, 
and Pelargoniums in a large entry where every 
cold night the mercury was as low as 42 de- 
grees, and more healthy plants one could not 
wish. A good plan isto separate a bow win- 
dow from the room by aglass partition, making, 
in fact, a small conservatory, and thus pure air, 
moisture, and light can be secured. Evapora- 
tion of water on stoves or furnaces is of great 
benefit, and should be universally adopted. In 
fact,the moister we can keep the air of the 
room, consistently with the health and com- 
fort of the inmates, the better it will be for 
the plants; but let us remember that in a low 
temperature the moisture may be less than 
where the room is kept very warm. 

Cleanliness is of the first importance. A 
dirty plant will not thrive. The fine dust al- 
ways floating in the air of living rooms settles 
upon the plants. This is easily removed by 
sponging with lukewarm water, or by remov- 
ing the planttoa sink and copiously shower- 
ing it from the fine rose of a water-pot. The 
stem also of hard-wooded plants should be 
occasionally sponged. 

The frequency of showering or washing 
must be regulated by the necessities of the case 
orthe nature of the plant. Some plants are 
impatient of water upon the foliage. In many 
eases dust may be removed by gentle brushing 
with a soft feather-duster. 

Under this head we may properly speak of 
the insects infesting house-plants. These are 
few, and very little attention will keep plants 
clean. 

Green fly, or aphis, which is the most com- 
mon pest, is best destroyed by smoking. Place 
the infested plant under a barrel, put a few 
live coals ina dish, moisten some common plug 
tobacco, that it may not blaze, threw it upon 
the coals, and let the plant remain in the 
fumes from five to ten minutes; then give the 
plant a good syringing or sprinkling, and the 
work is done. 

Thrip seldom attacks house-plants. Should 
they be found, smoking will remove them. 
Red spider is kept down by moistnre—frequent 
washing and sprinkling will destroy it. 


Mealy bugis one of the worst pests of the 
greenhouse, but is rare on parlor plants. 
‘Washing Wil remove it, but the best plan is to 
‘touch the places where it is seen with a camel’s- 
hair pencil dipped in diluted aleohol. 

Seale-of several.kinds is often found on the 
stems and leayés of parlor plants. Washing 
with strong soapsuds and persistent applica- 
tion will remove it. A paragraph has been go- 
ing the rounds of the papers recommending 
kerosene ofl for scale on fvy. That {t will de- 
stroy scale there is no doubt, but it will also 
kill the foliage. It might, however, be used 
cautiously if diluted with water, with which 
it will mix if a little soap 1s added. 

A healthy plant is much less likely to be 
infested with insects, and if plants are kept in 
stout, vigorous growth there will be little 
trouble from any insect pest. A warm, dry 
atmosphere fs much more conducive to their 
development than a low, moist temperature. 
Generally, however, house-plants have no in- 
sects which a very little care when they first 
appear will not remove. 

Light is very important to plants, and for 
most plants direct sunlight is necessary. A 
southerly window is the best exposure, but a 
deep bow window, fronting the south, where 
thé morning sun can come inion the east and 
the light of the setting#un on the west, is 
the bast for the growth of plants. If the 
choice is bet an easterly or a westerly 
en the easterly should have the prefer- 
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there is less danger of their becoming 

drawn, They should be frequently turned, that 

all sides may have equal exposure. This is 
necessary 
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has also great influence upon the colors of 
flowers, which if grown away from the sun are 
usually paleand weak. ie 3 


Water.—We have said that. plants 
most m the soluble salts of 
soll, whieh are up by the roots fm a Ii 
form to the uses of the:plant. 


Sufficient and careful watering is most essen- 
tial to successful culture, and it 1s from neglect 
in this particular that so many failures arise, 
The quantity of the water needed varies with 
the nature of the plant: a very little suffices 
for some, others require a large supply. There 
are, however, very few plants that will flourish 
with water standing around the roots. There- 
fore, in potting, provision sbould be made by 
ample drainage for the escape of all super- 
fluous water, and where saucers are used 
all water which drains off should be emp- 
tied. Watering may be more or less fre- 
quent according to the nature of the plant, 
but should always be thorough. Not little 
driblets, given now and then, moistening the 
surface soil and leaying the centerof the ball 
dust-dry ; but a good sodlting, thoronchly wet- 
ting all the soil until the water runs off. Then 
do not water again until the plant is dry. The 
temperature of the water should never be 
below that of the airof the room. It may be 
higher, and the water ‘may even be lukewarm; 
but the many paragraphs found in newspapers 
advising the use of hot water are no less per- 
nicious than absurd. In a future paper treat- 
ing of the best plants for parlor culture we 
propose to prescribe more fully as'to watering. 
Thé best mode of ehriching the soll ts in the 
water. Guano, the salts of ammonia, and 
other manures may be applied in a soluble 
form. Caution is necessary, however, lest the 
manure be too strong, thereby injuring the 
plant; and usually, if the soil is good, no 
manure will be required. If a plant exhausts. 
the soil, the best remedy is repotting. 

Soil.—The soil in which the plant is grown 
is an important element of culture. For most 
house-plants a rich light sofl 1s suitable, such 
as may be easily made by aslight mixture of 
fine fresh sand with good garden loam. In 
this, if good drainage is secured, most plants 
will do well. Where, however, it can be ob- 
tained, a mixture of two parts well-rotted turf 
and one part sharp sand is preferable. 

If there is a neighboring greenhouse, it is 
easy to obtain auch soil; but any sweet earth 
which fs not élose,.or by beeoming so allowed 
to get sour, will grow common plants well. 
The soil specially suited for. particular plants 
will be presc:ibéd when. treating of those 
plants. It is a good plan to stir the surface 
of the sof. in the pots whenever it becomes 
hard. This is especially beneficial to Roses. 
The addition of a few bits of charcoal to the 
soil often increases the brilliancy of the 
flowers and to some plants powdered bone 
imparts a. more. vigorous growth. 

To éontlude, whilé plants may live and 
often bloom with little care and often in spite 
of neglect, they will repay well-directed care 
by vigor of growth and profusion of bloom. 
While their wants are but few, attention to 
these is essential to their health ; and in the 
parlor culture of plants, if they are worth 
growing at all, they are well worth the care 
which is necessary for successful culture. 





POLLY’S TRIALS WITH FLOWERS. 


BY MISS ELIZABETH MATTIERS, 





“ Way, you have no single Zinnias!” ex- 
claimed Polly, one day, with surprise. 

“Single Zinnias! I should think not. They 
are too ugly to live. Besides, they spoil the 
seed.” 

“But what do you do when they come 
single ?”’ 

“Tf a flower is not quite double, I break it 
off. If I find, however, that they persist in 
coming semi-double—for you will rarely find 
one perfectly single from good seed—I pull 
them up root and branch. This season I have 
pulled up very few, for I was especially careful 
last year to leave only the best flowers for 
seed.” 

“Tf ITshould pull up all but the perfectly 
double ones I would have very few left.” 

‘Better do it, if you have but one left, One 
good plant will afford you more pleasure than 
a dozen poor ones, that are an eyesore and a 
reproach every time you look at them.” 

“But what do you do to them to make them 
so big? Our double ones are not nearly 80 
large as these,’’ 

“Oh! lots of things. They always get a 
good soaking on wash-days. Butmind, Polly, 
don’t let the soapsuds touch the leaves or 
blossoms ; for it will discolor them. Pour it 
around the roots, then shower the plants with 
fresh water, and you will be safe. The Zinnia 
is a rank feeder and will starve where many 
another flower would pick up a good living; 
and of ‘all unsightly objects a serazyy, halt- 
starved Zinnia is the ugliest, to my notion. 
Besides feeding them well, I mulched them al! 
‘through the dry spell, But now thet it is so 
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wet the mulch gets moldy, so I removed a the 
other day, and Lgeve them a dressing of fresh 


ot We ‘Well, Taon't know what's the reason; but 
‘our flowers have no cou 
“Ab! Polly, pretty Po’ 3 io yout ck 
courage, methinks. The st'time that wag 
| at your house I noticed that the earth aroung 
your flowers was as hard and dry as the roag. 
way. Now the soil about the roots of plants 
‘should always be loose, so that the air and dew 
may penetrate it. If it is baked bard, a slight 
moisture will not affect it. Flowers will often 
do well in a poor soil that is stirred frequently, 
| Once # day ts not too o and all beds 
should be dug at least after every rain and {p 
dry seasons after profuse waterings. And this 
constant stirring of the sofl answers another 
good purpose, too—it destroys the weed-germs 
that are in the earth everywhere, waiting for, 
chance to come up. A weed should never be 
allowed even to show its face in the flower-gar. 
den. And another thing, Polly, your Zinnia 
were planted too thick, and in the shade, and {y 
a raised border, besides, Now, the Zinnia, oj 
all things, loves elbow-room ; and it must hays 
plenty of sunshine, too, or it will sulk and 


border, it is asnare and a delusion. Flower. 
beds of every description should be cht in the 
sod and be level with the ground. Dig then 
as deep as you like—the deeper the better; 
bat finish them off even with the surrounding 
sod. I must say, Polly, that, instead of being 
surprised that your flowers do not flourish, | 
am amazed that they don’t die outright. i 
would require nothing short of a miracle to 
produce fine flowers under those condition, 
Ina sunny, Open spate there was a colony of 
Pansies, with their pitiful, pinched little faces 
begging to be taken out of the bot sun ai 
allowed some cool, shady cornerto themselva, 
Flowers have their fancies, their likes and di 
likes ; and these must be !ndulged, or the 
pretty, creatures will not be gay and charming. 
Some of them are as full of freaks as a spviled 
human beauty. The soil that wouid produce 
good Stocks, Balsams, and Zinnias would not 
be suitable for Nasturtiums and Portulacs, 
which do best !n a rather poor adil, 
The Portulaca likes sand and doesn’t 
carea fig for your watering-pot. You may 
pass her every time without offending her, 
But Pansies are thirsty souls and would likes 
Bhower every day. In England, where 
people carry umbrellas every day in the 

year, Pansies grow to an enormous size and 
are wonderfally beantiful. A lady whonade 

a visit to Great Britain last Summer toldm 
that she had never seen any Pansies in this 
country to equal the English Pansies. Ab! 
Polly, pretty Polly, if you would spend mor 
time studying the idiosyncrasies of your 
flowers and less in getting up those tiresome 

toilets, all fuss and furbelows, your garden 

would thrive apace and yqurcomplexion would 

not require that slight dash of Madam 


so artistically, and fondly imagine that every- 
body takes it for Dame Nature’s own rose of 
health and beauty. Ah! Polly, foolish Polly, 
like many an older and wiser, you leave the 
substance to pursue the shadow.” 

You must not think that Isaid all this to 
Polly. Oh! dear,no. I like Polly and have 
no desire to make her hate me, After Polly's 
remark about the pusillanimity of flowers, the 
conversation took a turn in the direction of 
modern fig-leaves—i. ¢., new garments and the 
fashions of them; and pretty soon Polly went 
home across the emerald green meadows, all 
aglow in the light of the setting sun, happily 
unconscious that she had furnished me with 
the text for a floral sermon. 


TOPICS OF INTEREST. 
CHEESE FACTORY RULES. 


Dr. L. L. Wieut, of Whitestown, Onelds 
County, N. Y., (the owner of a very success 
ful cheese factory), sent the following “sig 
gestions for the season of 1875” to all the 
patrons of his factory: 

1. Milch cows should have free access at all 
times to good running water. 

2. They should never be heated by being 
run, stoned, or dogged. 

8. The utmost cleanliness should be ob 
served in milking, and by no means wet the 
hands in the milk while milking. 

4. No can of milk should stand where It 
will absorb the barnyard or stable odor or any 
other scent. 

5. The milk should be strained and well 
aired immediately after haying been draw 
from the cows, 

6. Some arrangement for quickly and ¢ 
fectually cooling is at all times very desirable, 
and when the milk is kept at home over night 
is indispensable. 

7. Scalding all vessels used about milk st 
least once a day with boiling water and rinsing 
them with cold water at night ts essenttal. 

8 Keeping the strippings at bome ts morb 
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9, T the 
goon tha oe ng a8 ont 4 P ee 
10) No milk ito he A 
after 9 o'clock P. it, 
July, and August 8 8.30 o’cloe x4 
rea: May; September, October, and 


"th. Any milk which does not ha 
sweet and pure until 1 o’clock 
made into cheese by itself, and the Ghee! 
by itself, the furnisher or furnishers” 0 
milk tecéiving only the actual avails of his 
own thilk, Such petsons’ miflk will again be 
mixed with thé good‘only when/tfie’ manufac 
turer $a satigfed that 2 permasentreform has 
been-made in the method of taking care of it. 
ALFALFA FARMS IN CALIFORNIA. 
Numerous farmers in different parts of Cal-. 
tfornta, write glowingly of, the profits ’ 
Alfalfa, wherever it is adapted to soil aatel 
climate. Inthe delta of the Kern: River this 
species of grass has flourished to stich an 
amazing extent that those engaged in its cul 


ture ere alleged as having madethe declaration; 


that they would rather own an Alfalfa farm 
than a gold or silver mine, as its profits were 
more certainly remunerative, since the expense 
of the enterprise was small and eal Dy 
risks or chances of loss @xts “Alfalfa 
farm of 130 acres -in- e 
past summer furnished sbeadindt for 


fifte Of horsesanud forty hogs. With 
the month three thousand sheep 
and eatile were turned upon it, 


and flourished finely, finding plenty of rich 
fodder; and, aside from this, seven hundred 
tons of excellent hay were cut, which found a 
readyand remunerative market tm the vicinity. 
Buse t . ; 
RUSTIO FLOWER POTS. 


Last season I had a pretty arrangement in 
my tront yard, which was much admired as 
things of beauty. When the winter's wood 
was hauled to the house there were some 
hollow logs amongst it. These were sawed 
off about eighteen inches long. The decayed 
wood from the inside was scraped out, then 
filled with rich earth and manure. In the 
center I had a Rose-bush, and next Moss Pinks. 
On the outer edge I set slips of Ivy and Wan- 
dering Jew. In one I raised some Sweet Peas, 
The plants all grew nicely, and they were cer- 
tainly beautiful ornaments—a source of pleas- 
ure to myself and admiration to passers-by. 
These little arrangements are but trifling, bnt 
anything that makes home pleasant and enjoy- 
able ig worth seeing about and tryfug for, and 
trifles add much either to our happiness or dis- 
comfort all through life. 





RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 


Tue Magnolia Sugar Plantation, | forty- 
five miles below New Orleans, is said to be 
one of the finest plantations of its kind fn the 
world, Itis devoted exclusively to the rais- 
ing of oranges and cane. The product from 
the cane of this plantation for 1874 was about 
seven hundred and fifty thousand pounds of 
sugar and seven hundred and fifty barrels of 
syrap. The orange orchard numbers seven 
thousand trees and extends for a mile along 
the river. There during the month of January 
have been picked and shipped one million one 
hundred thousand oratgés, which were s6ld 
for one dollar per thousand, and five hun- 
dred trees remained burdened with luscious 
fruit; ‘These trees are from four to fifteen 
years old (beginning to bear at the former 
period), the oldest being some twenty-five feet 
high and freighted at one time with some five 
thousand oranges. 


..-There is a large factory tn Hamilton, 
Canada, from which some 2,000 pounds per 
week of imitation butter are shipped to all 
parts of thé world, Another and still larger 
eftablishment in Boston, Mass., turns out a 
very great product. In many cases, it is said, 
this butter finds its way directly to the butter- 
producing districts of New York and New Jer- 
sey, and then fs sent to market as genuine 
Spring butter. It is certain that immense 
quantities of the oleomargarine are sold by 
dealers as true butter and that the profits of 
the tradeare very large. How long will dairy- 
men permit this fraud to be continued ? 

..An easy method of breaking glass to any 
required, form is by making a small notch, by 
means of a file, on the edge of a piece of glass; 
then make the end of a tobacco-pipe, or a rod 
of iron about the same size, red-hot In the fire; 
apply the hot iron to the notch, and draw it 
slowly along the surface of the glass, in any 
direction you please. A crack willbe made in 
the osine a will follow the ply uy of the 


fron, cee hee may be 
cut fm ¢nld ee de] 4 them a 
worsted thread dipped in spirits of turpen- 
tine, and setting it om fre when fastened on 
the glass, _ 

.-Persons in ordering thelr seede for 
tpring planting should be eure to obtain them 
Of reliable eeed-deaiera Beede will not germ- 





tte | tomato, seven; turnip, four. | 


inate df they are too.old and ‘dieappoiutmient«).: 1 « 


and delay. often result. Experience of seedsmen. 
fodicates that, if properly gathered and pre- 
served, beans will retain vitality two years; 
beeh, . devin; .eabbage,. fonk;’ carrot, two} 
Bweet. corn, two; cucumber, ten; lettuce, 
three; inelon, “ten; onion, one; ‘parsnfp, one; 
peas, two; radish, three; 


+++ Alluding to paregraph tow going thes} 


- An, Serato ne New | ire ie 
@ h 

ae ii: he dony ‘cat that andl 
here within or ‘oeponits limits of old ‘Scho- 
barie.. The farm owned by Martin L. Schaefer ‘ 
has never been sold, A priest r settled on i 
when this valley was first, settled, in 1709, ad 
secured hia title direct from thé Indians, “atid 

ther: it — handed 
re toson.” St (SHS 

.- The stimulus given to the ha of 
cotton in Brezil by the, suspension of {ts cul- 
tivation in the Southern States of America: 
during thé late-eivil war resulted in the pro- 
duction fn 1872 of Brazilian cotton of the:value 
of upward of £3,500,000. sterling.. . The, 
growers, however, now complain that, saddied 
with an export duty of 13 per cent. and the 
price having fallen at Liverpool for the best 
quality to between 8d. and 9d. per Ib., it will 
no longer pay to produce it. 


...-A Chester County (Penn.) farmer says: 
If any one wishes to induce the mole to eat 
poison, better.pat inthe worm or renter a 
better plan w beto set a small 
properly placedyim his road, with as little die 
turbanee as-may be; or sink a small tin box or 
tinlftdit-canin\bis track, with the top on a 
level with the bed-of the road, and cover over 
the top to keep it, dark; They will in their 
travels drop in, and, as they are very poor 
climbers, may be secured. 


se«s The utilization of the sewage of Paris on 
the plains of Grennevilliers, containing an area 
of 800 acres of light sandy soll; ts now being 
practically carried out. <A large sewer is now 
being constructed to carry away the sewage 
from the main sewer at Clichy-sur Seine. The 
new sewer will be of five feet, six inches inter- 
nal diameter and about 4,150 yards in length, 
and eras the woneey Paris 
will ; 


oes 





w* Arbor Day in Minnesota A J. Good, 
of. ‘Marion, Oimsted County, planted 1,900 
trees) J; M/Stiarp;iof Blue Kart County, thes 
sdme numbérs Wesley Labare, of Watonwan 
County, 3,100 cuttings; Walter: R. Johnson, of 
Nicollet County, 5,385 rooted trees; W. I. W. 
Cunningham, of Brown County, 3,140 cut- 
tings; and John Peterson, of the same county, 
2,620 trees and cuttings. 


..The use of coke-as eutixture with anthra- 
cite eoal in the production of pig-iron is gen- 
erally satisfactory, and in some instances is 
producing extraordinary results. The Ashland 
Furnaces, three stacks, near Baltimore, by 
mixing forty per cent. of coke with sixty per 
cent. of anthracite have increased their aggre- 
gate product 400 tons in one month, or 138 
tons for each furnace. 


«eeeThe editor of The Democrat, Arcola, Ml., 
having raised beets from seet-sent'out, by the 
Department of Agriculture, and finding them 
beyond the power of mastication of anything 
less than a circular saw, now advertises them 
as suitable for fence-posts, being “ tougher 
than hickory and more lasting than cedar.” 


...sThe. South Australian wheat report 
shows that there will be 204,000 tons of sur- 
plus wheat: About 45,000 tons have been al- 
ready exported and the balance is ready for 
shipment, 
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freely using ne, Moxie Oi 
and hundreds of fnilies ieee. this M agic Oil 
fortheir family doctor, and find it all tne need. 


Try it. Buy it where you usually trade, 
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inducements to General Merchants and Dealers. 
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a GER'S! jean 
ATE, ! B u ponte’ 


EBILITY, 


YSENTERY, 
'YSPEPSI > 


FEVER AND AGUE, 
TAR RAHA, INDIGESTION, 


KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


For Sale by : all Druggists, at $1 per Bottle. 


ITTER 
EST 


ORDIAL, 
URE 


ICK HEADACHE, 

ICK STOMACH, 
EEPLESSNESS, 

OUR STOMACH. 





H. G. LEISENRING & CO., Sole Proprietors, 


927 SANSOM ST., Philadeiphia, Pa. 





THE FARMER’S FAVORITE | 


CIDER MILL.|= 


Perfection at.Last Obtained. 


The Best, Simplest, and. Perfect Grinder in 
y wo rid. Dostnce or cut the fruit and leave 
it in hard lumps; but pro a 
—< 


tt so that every = }! 


a 
amount of Grate “han t 
Send for an Illustra! 


dantiedGecann BY 


The Higganum Manufactui Co., 
Higganum, Ct., 
my FOR SALE AT THEIR BRANCH OFFICES: 
R, BS + ile a ©o., 189 ahd 191 Water i 
w. B asec 140 Walnut 8t., Cineia." 


ti, 


Ww. H. hacer & Co., Chicago, MM; 
and with the Trade generally. 


LANDS FOR SALE. 


1,200,000 Acres in Southwest Missouri. 
» — WIRST-CLAsSS STOCK FARMS, . 
EXCELLENT AGRICULTURAL LANDS, 
BEST TOBACCO: REGION 
. IN THE WEST, 
Short Winters—No Grasshoppers. 
Good Markets and a Healthy Country, 
Prices $2.50 to $10.an Acre. 


TERMS: One-tenth down, balance in seven years, at 
seven per cent. interest. 
FREE TRANSPORTATION 
to the lands Sproiahed, gepchenets, For circulars, 
maps, etc., address 
A. lL. EANE, Land Commissioner, St. Louis. 


EASTERN: MARYLAND FARMS 


&@® Send for free ve Pamphiet te 
~ ows RIDGELY, Denton; Md. 
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The genuine Troy Church Belle; known td . 
— ber 1836, which heave acquired a reputation. 
ed by any and a sale exceeding that of al. 


oth 
P.-O, Address = TROY or WEST TRO 
MENEELY & GonraXy, 
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MEDICAL. 


SPRINGS, 


(1ODO-MAGNESIA N). 





BELOIT 


I0DO-MAGNESIAN SPRING CO,, 
Beloit, W 


Refers to B. B. HALE, 86 Park Place, New York. 


AN OLD AND RELIABLE REMEDY. 


vom WISHART’S Legg A aga, > D asm 
for Children, 
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days yet. They wete round as balls and 


soft se down, with the brightest of little 
bright eyes. They petped sod scratehed 
and ren in and out, and the mame hen 
sang and talked to ber babies, and they 
seemed very beppy. 

Mille played under the tree, and picked 
her chubby hands full of dandelions, only 
to throw them away again. Then shé 
looked about, 6 eee What she could do next. 
**Come see me,” she thought the old het 
said; and away ste irottéd to the corner 
where the yellow chicks were having such 
& good tine, There she sdf very stil? and 
watched them. Manima hen fussed a good 
deal and ruffled up her feathers because 
Lady came so near, and the chickens were 
shy and rae into the coop. But she was so 
quiet that soon they came dose to her 
apton, and even ate from bef hand some 
meal which she found on the grass. And 
the old hen began to sing again, as though 
she was quite content. 

Pretty soon Millie began to wonder if 
the chickens were not tire@, and if they 
ougbtn’t to take a nap—they were not still 
& single minute. So she sald: 

**Chickies, oo muss go seep; 00 muss have 
naps.” But they did not mind her at all, 
and she forgot that she was to touch only 
what Mamma gave her, and ont went her 
hands after thé cuaningest little chick of 
all. Boon she bad it in her lap. It was 
the nicest, softest handful that ever you 
saw. She fried to lay it on the grass; but 
ft kicked and peeped and would push its 
head up through her fingers. At that the 
thother hen became very much distressed. 
Bat Millie dida’t mind her, so intent was 
she i» getting chickle to sleep. 

* Lie tilt, chickie!” she would say; and 
then ste put her finger on the tiny neck 
and held it down very tightly. This she 
did till the little legs and feathers and head 
were all still and the shining eyes shut. 
Then ‘sie ‘caught another and put that 
ableep in the same way, and after that 
another, till thirteen: little chickens, with 
their eyes closed and their péeps stifled, lay 
there taking their afternoon nap. Lady 
scolded the mother hen for making such a 
noise and fluttering her wings so, she was 
so afraid she would wake them up, 

Bhe got up Very softly and went to the 
house to tell Mamma; but on the piazza she 
met Uncle Ned, who had come to see what 
kept Lady so quiet. Millie put up a little 
finger and shid: 

“Oo muss hush! Oo wake chickies!”’ 

Uncle Ned lifted her up on his shoulder 
avd walked gayly down the yard, till he 
came to the hen-coop. Then he very sud- 
denly stopped, and, putting Lady down, 
looked first at the sleeping chickens and 
then at her where she stood whispering: 

“Be tareful, 00 wake ’em up!’ I put 
‘em all ‘aseep.” 

“Show Uncle how you put them to 
sleep,” Uncle Ned said, with a very sober 
face. 

Down went the little hands, and held a 
chicken very tightly, while one finger 
préssed very herd on the soft pretty’ neck: 
Uncle Ned took up a chicken in his band. 
Its head drooped, its feet were stiff, and ft 
did not'wake up. He drew Millie'to’ him, 
and said, gravely: 

“Lady Mischief has not taken care of 
her fingers. She has lét them kill all these 
dear little chickens. Millie has’ choked 
them to death, and the poor mother hen 
has no babies, They will never wake up 
again.” 

Millie gave & chicken a little pust, and 
when she was quite sure that it would tiot 
open its eyes she began'to ¢ry very hard. 
Uncle Ned took her in bis arnis and éarried 
her into the house. Poor Lad¥ Misthiet’s 
heart was quité broken. She thought ahé 
. felt very much worse than wheh she was 
so dreadfully sick, Mamma, too, felt bad- 
ly, and had to comfort her.little girl by 
telling her she would never do such a thing 
again if she could remember to use her 
“think” first and her fingers after, It was 
a long time before she forgot this trouble, 
and she always grieved when she thought 
of the poor hep without her precious little 


babies. : 

Next day Uncle Ned put the chickens in 
a box, and John, the gardener, buried 
them, while Millie looked on with tearfal 
eyes, I think she never did anything so 
bad as that ageid, though she had her 





tried very, 
and she not want to be called Lady 
Mischief. 


When Unete Ned saw that ehe deserved 
another name he gave hera beautiful new 
picture-book, and wrote something on the 
first leaf, which pleased her very much. 
It was this ; 

“ Lady Mischief has gone awey! 
Lady Careful has come to stay |” 
mR me 


THE ROOT BOY. 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


WHEN a young. man-I. had. a. passion 
which almost amounted’ to mania for the 
collection of minerals: “Whenever I co@d 
find leisdte or whenéver Pwas Weiried with 
professiong] tojl I used to take my ap yl 
and my leathern, satebel sod 
any locality where I..might .be, ores 
find good specimens: . Of course, “during 
such excursions I met with curious adven- 
tures. Some ignofint ‘people, ‘Who ‘could | 
not divine what use I made of fragments 
of stone, thought I was, s_harmlesa luga- 
tic. Others supposed I was in search 


of gold. Now and then'W persnn' wottd be 


encountered who belie¥ed Imade® monty | 


in some mysterious way by my Collection. 
In one instancé I met with a human “ dog | 
in the manger.” I was’ passing along the 
road, and saw that a farnver ‘was engaged in 
carting off the superfindts” stoties in fis 


field and filling a Hollow With them. "ARI | 


knew the small DOWMEers In that quarter | 
wefe frequently of anthophyllite, Wratfier 
scarce mineral, I went to the heap of 
stones and began ‘to exanfine it. The 
farmer was at my side .in.an-inatant. 

“What air you goin’ te do with’ em ?” he 
asked. 


I explained my purpose as courteously 


as possible. 

“Well, you can’t have s stone out 0” 
there,” he said. 

“But,” I remonstrated, “ you ¢ going 
to dump them fn that hollow in ‘the road; 
and what difference can it make to you?” 

“Well, sol be; butif they’re of any use 
to you they're of uae to me.” 

‘That don’t follow. A thing may be of 
use to me that is not the slightest use to 
you, and vice versa.” 

“If anything I've got is of use to you 
it’s worth something to me, wisy wersy or 
not.” 

“Nonsense!” I said. ‘*There’s your 
head, my friend. If it were boiled and 
scraped it would make a skull that as 
a specimen would be of use to me; while 
it's evidently worth nothing to you.” — 

And I marched off, and as I went heard 
him utter sdme very naughty words. 

But thie is vot the story I atarted to tell 
you. I have something more interesting; 
only, like most elderly gentlemen, it takes 
me some time before J begin. . 

One day I had gone up the Schuyl- 
kill River, and had made my way back into 
the country a mile or 80 beyond ‘Valley 
Forge, when, as I was examining a rock 
that cropped out by the roadside, I found 
Thad an attentive observer. TI looked, and 
saw a boy, about twelve years old, who 
was watching me very closely. I returned 
the compliment. He was clad ina jacket 
and trowsers that were almost & mags of 
many-colored patches—so much patched, in 
fact, that I could not determine their orig- 
inal color. His head was partly ‘covered 
with a ragged | palmetto-leaf hat, with @ 
twine string in lieu of ribbon; and he car. 
ried a torn linen bag in one band and & 
broken trowel in the other. In spite of the 
dirtiness of face and hands, there was 3 some- 
thifg pleasant in his a ee “and. his 
eyes were keen and Intell wh tite 

“Hallo! I venolalihed’** “are you out 
mineralizing, too, young than ne 

“* No,” said he. “Pim gitin’ them,” And 
he drew from the dag and showed me 
the rbizoma of the Blood-root, the Sanguin- 
aria of the botanists and. the “‘ Red 
Paccoon” of the South and West. r 

“And what do you do ‘with them,” I 
inquired, amused at his manner, “e Are 
you & young “root-doctor ?” 

“ Not yit,” he replied. “I git. om. for 
achap from Philadelphy. He gives mea 
cent a pound for’em an’ comes ¢ an’ | kes 
‘emaway. I've got nigh on toa hundred 
pounds this week. Ther gittin’ skeeree 
"round here, though.” 


Fo pen 


little fellow, who told-me of « disused 
, quarry in “the , where there 
were “ odd kitifl'@’ stone,""andJnduced by 
by the offer of “‘a levy,” as the eighth part 
of a dollar was called at that time, agreed 
to show me to the place. When he got 
there I found a sufficient number of good 
specimens to fill my bag; and while I was 
hunting around through the stone-heaps be 
kept close by me, talking all the while. 

It appeared that he lived in a little tum- 
ble-down houge in the neighborhood, with 
his mother, who took in washing and did 
odd jobs around the neighborhood; and he 
worked. eer rs he could get to do in the 

went to public school in 
thewintar could read, write, and cipher 
pag beg ‘\gecimal fractions,” he told me 
up some information, prin- 
Le after the way. be, waa engaged in 


extracting it from me- iy, by asking 
| questions, when be had an opportunity, 

_ As we went along, [pointed him out a 
"good many, nel plants and enligbt- 


what on their relative com- 
ae - ine took in greedily, 
and when I paused beasked : 
“How do you.manage to know ’em all?” 
I tried to explain, tp him, that the-know!- 
| eh. he thought so. wonderful. could be 
“acquired by atudy., . 
Could] learn it rad * he engerly demanded. 
+ Possibly, after zon, knew apore of otber 
‘things. However, if, zou would liké totry, 


Lean help. zou,..14l be shere,.again, and if |: 


| yon willshow. me the-other, old. quarries 
: you spoke of, just now. I.will not, only. pay 

you, for .your trouble Pil give you a 
| child’s book @9 botany, that you can under, 
stand pales lit a litUe perseverance and 


“ il you. thea? “When *P you.comin’ 


back.” 

“Next Wednesday, uplesé ‘something 
happ ns to prevent me. 

Tbe on hand. That's our house over 
yonder; but £1 be on the tow-path, lookin’ 
out for yon.” 

The next Wednesday I “Fook the cars to 
Norristown, the extreme Bmit | then of all 
way journey in that quarter, ere 
bridge, and. walked’ up the river -bank - 
Valley Forge. I met t e boy, on tf Watch, 
before I got there. He brightened , up 
when he gawme. | 

“Have you got it ?”” he asked. Ps 

I nodded affirmatively, and he led | 
way, with a skip aod jump, to the quarries 
I wanted to see. As I was engaged turning 
over the fragments of the rocks he was 
busy examining the book which I had 
meanwhile handed him. Presently I went 
to where he sat. 

“ Well,” I said, “can you make it out?” 

‘* A little; but it’s mighty bard.” 

* T sat down on a huge bowlder, and went 
through several pages with bim. I found 
he was very quick to. catch the pronunci- 
ation of the technical terms; and, taking up 
a buttercup which grew near, I tanght him 
the names of the parts and (the little book 
being after the Linnwan system) the modes 
of determining the genus and species, I 
found him very quick, and, paying him for 
his service, dismissed him. 

My bag was rather too well filled to carry 
in comfort; so I went to the village store, to 
baye the specimens carefully packed ins 
box, to be sent to my address in town, 
While there, I made some. inquiries 
about the boy—William Miner, as I 
call him, not giving his real name, for 
evident reasons, The shopkeeper | told. me 
that William’s father, a quarryman, bad 
been killed four years before by the prema- 
ture explosion . of a blast in cne of the 
quarries I had Yisited, He wife, an Trish 
woman, from the County iy Tyrone, » was well 
ied in the _Beighborhoo and was an 
pdustrious, decent, person... was 
Sg AoE Mey 
q ways wanted to know how 
everything was dene.and where everything 
came from; but, was. easily put down, and 
his curiosity. seemed to be ermprnded for 9 
while after a snub... 

I went_bome, abdums bax at smloal 


A 


sized in due season. _ M mineralogi 
tions took a diffe irection 1 “ 
thet, and I. soon. forgot all about William, 


Minet and the “Child's First Lessc 
Botany.” 
I think it was four years after thet 





Sveibioel ine tanselaieiie mb -A0t 


‘do? You don’t remember mé, 





di be 


bouse tn Philadelphis, 
inquiring the of & certain Stee 
desized by a friend im the 


heard the senior pariper loquire of a 
‘Have you shipped that lot of a sa 
dock to Prout ?” 


“No, sir,” was the answer. “There 


‘isn’t enoagt fn étore, The Root Boy ts to 


furnish us three hundred weight to-day, 
and we'll close the packing and send it all 
in one lot, There it is now, and there he 
is with it.” 

“I'll be bound for him,” said the part- 
ner. “He always looks sharp for the 
cssh.” 

And im stalked a tall, slender boy of 
sixteen or seventeen, and without a word 
handed the dealer & paper. 

“Well, Miner,” said the old gentleman, 
“TI needn’t look at the goods, You're 
always up to Sample, Here fs an order on 
the cashier for the money.” 

Miver took it, glanced at mé, and ther 
recognized me. 

“ Why, Doctor,” he said, ‘“‘how do you 
orhaps.” 

“I do,” said, for there was no mistaking 
those 6yes. “You're regularly. in the root 
business, I see. How do you. make out?” 

“Very well, Doctor.” 

“Do you live at Valley Forge now?” 

“Ob! no. My business won't permit it, I 
live in town now and my ‘mother keeps 
house for me.” 

**Sq you have a house? dl 
**Oh! yes, yes. A litle oné, up an alley 
—four rooms jn it, But. that’s enough. 

I walked down the street ‘with bim, and 
he told me_his bistory from the time I bad 
first seen him. He had mastered the. ele- 
mentary work I bad given bim, and ob- 
tained another on, the subject. Every: 
Body helped to shove him along,” he said; 
and #0, he bad become quite a ‘respectable 
botanist. He managed to make enough hy 
collecting roots and barks to maintain his 
mother and himeelf, had all the enterpris- 
ing and ragged boys of his own former 
pattern whom be could. pick up. employed 
as journeymen, and was Bolng.e, thriviag 
business in simples. 

“ And,” gaid he, ‘I have over a hun. 
dred and fifty dollars laid away in the sav- 
ings-bank.” 

** Good,” was.my gommenty “Tt is the 
nucleus of a fortune,” 

“I'm, studying Latin’ ‘and’ “chemistry, 
Doctor; and we've rented ty) secon -story 
room to.aFrenchmap, apd I take out tke 
rent in French lessons, . Tye, 3 ‘anted to 
come and see you; pat f dido’t know 
whether you'd like it.” 

‘* Drop in whenever you choose, William, 
and if I have. leisure Bi. he. fom | to seo 
you.” : 

And $0 we parted. ; 

I saw him oopasionally, after. ‘that, ‘god 
found he was getting ,a , Very, well. 
Trade was at times slack with n1m;_ but be 
was very industrious and pru ty always 
lived far within his pabng means, and 
took good care of his mother, . They re- 
moved, at length, into a, larger -house 
and took boarders, in. which mew busi- 
ness they succeeded -very well, But this 
was an outside matter. He still keptin his 
root and herb trade, and began to act as 
broker in foreign drugs, where the same 
good fortune attended him; or, rather, to 
state the case with more precision, his 
eharacter for. uprightness.. and. energy 
gained-hbim the general confidence of the 


trade. 
I went to. ‘West Virginia abortly after- 
in ‘and remained — ‘for five years, 
Ring which ‘time I ‘heard ‘nothing of 
, and he ‘slipped out, ‘of 1 my memory, 


1 came to New 
vi ats a "while there I in- 
quired about ner Jearned that be had 
studied medicine, was “graduated, and bad 
set up practite in a thriving Western 


town. And that was all I learned then. 
is Waned 2 As not in person, but 
& paper.in 8. 
bie be gent t 


' Western medics! 
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peculiarities, however, ote of them being 
* © habit of prescribing, wherever 
indi remedies, saaens otro 


‘Is he married?” 

“Yes, very well, and'in @ pereic way. 
He attended & fich young girl dnd got her 
out of a dangerous attack of typhoid. They, 
fell in love with each other and married, 
The gitl, who wae just of age, settled her 
whole fortune on bim, though be knew 
nothing of it until the morning after the 
wedding.” . 

‘A rather dabgerous experiment.” 

‘He thougbt so himself, 1 fancy, for he 
turned aroun at once and settled Tt all 
back on ber—all the real estate, thats.” 

‘Js his mother living ?” tet r 

“Yes, but quite infirm. Ste resides 
with him, and the wife is very fond of her.” 

Why I came to give’ thesé points iv his 
history is this: Ireceived information of 
bis death the other Gay, the result of sick- 
ness acquired in the too ardent: pursuit of 
his professional duties, The facts were 
stated in a letter from the executor, who 
informed me that by@irections in the will 
of the deceased all the botanical works in 
his libraty wére to be mee the rest | 
and forwarded to me, ; 


Selections, 
CAN'T AFFORD TO MARRY. 
THERE are 25;000, g men in Ghi 


toe who cannot ord’ to marry—that is, 
ad canot afford to marry the average city 














with her mealon for dress and bon- 
Sets and jewe That is what they say. 
Possibly a little rank consultation betweeh 


the two would pave the way to explanation 
and satisf tisfactoty arrangemente¢ but how 
to have such consultation? There’s the 
rub. Because there is not a particle of 
doubt that the thousands of girls and.at. 
least a goodly number ofyoung men would 
be willing to make eT th sacrifices 
to attain marriage. us, if they could 
only frankly approach: the subject, Henry 
might say to Amelia: 

‘It’s too bad ; but. the fact is, a. young 
man cannot afford.a wife nowadays.” 

And Amelia would very likely. respond: 

“T can’t see why they cannot as well 
afford them now~as a few, years ago; and 
they used to get married, you must admit.” 

And Henry rejoins: “Women are so 
expensive mow. ’sthe-trou Just 
look at it. “I get $1,200'a year! , how 
the deuce can I support a wife on $1, 200 ? 
Why. it costs me ql of sha to iv e mypels 


‘But see jhow you live,” responds 
Amelia. 
“Not extravagantly,” says Hen = 


pay $8 a week for board; that’s— et me 
see—eight and twO ate ten; eight times 
five are forty, and one is forty-one—four 
hundred and ten dollars a year.” 

‘* Which leaves:you,”. interrupts Amelia,- 
‘$790 a year. Now, what on earth do 
you do with She remainder?” ~ 

“Well,” says Henry, ‘‘there are. my 
clothee= end anh : 

“ tS ” adds Amelia. 


“ And | buggy mae." 
“Yes.” 
“ And drinks.” 
‘‘ Ah—tut—hardly ever anything of that 
kind, you know,” Henry. 
“Well, L hope not. Bat what do you 
do with the money Sina sige A> man’s 
clothes don’t cost him much. 
a try they!” exclaims Henry, 
jus 
I,” says ' Amelia, “Show » mach? 

now?” 

“Well,” says the” young r piste, onght: 


oy ben ss there’ + an ie dee ra for winter, 
say $ suit” for irties 
and oe or eer 8 for 
cunning . There 
are hats, caps, ry, ae $40; 
boots and ame pay Sta how 
mi Two. bad es and dollars,’ 
“Two ninety . 
ds the ready: Amelia. ne 


ve * Well there's s fone fare, say “$50.” 
" “a tickets, $100.” 
Bs Te 
“‘ And— let me see—church. dona- 


ES a rit he, ‘pen. Well.” 
s artinge say / 


ce Tam: moderate there— 
How mu does the total 
ph al : 


“Ten handed and fifty-five dollars. 
Ton sep here are oper $150 to be secount- 


“W af don’t 
oud ost a Po spendall bie money, 


Christmas 
Lore ss td's oe ot Bl trope tant Loan 
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that, I should think, for instance, that I 
was if I spent half of 


ps not now,” responds Amelia. 
blushines with 
much less if J tried.” 
“Gould you, indeed ?”’ queries-he. 
* Xes,” she responds. ‘‘Couldn’t you?” 
y. I AR oaatet I might. et me see. 
Where woul 


"Bay the clothes, ” aan Amelia. 

“Yes, that’s a fact. L.could de without 
the dress suit That would be $75.” 

tw on of the. others?” she. says, 


one: of the others. $40.” 4 
| And a little on the boots and ‘shoes ?” 
/ “T believe so. Say $20 off on those.” : 
: “* And the carriage hire?” 
‘* Well, Leuppose I could cet along with 
ine # street-car. Take off $60 for carriage 


“Well, how about the cigars ?” 

“T wonldn’t like to gixe them up entire- 
ly ; but I'll throw off $50 on cigars.” 

“Very well. And the hats, caps, etc., 
and all ‘the rest, Couldn’t you save $100 
on the balance? You know a good suit of 
clothes will last’ more than one season.” °° 
i ‘* Well, : might possibly make: it-.@100- 

less,” says he. 

- "That makes; with the $155 left over and 
at pe your pe ees as 8 van or, 

” m ‘ ou ma 
add to vie 8 which you could teadily | 9% 
save on amusements, and you have the 
snug sum of $675 yearly to lav by. A few 
years of such economy would enable you 
to buy a nice little home of your own, 
where, with a fruga] wife you could both 
live very comfortable for what it costs you 
to live by yourself now.” 

If Henry is anything like the ‘man. he 
ought to be, he will say at this juncture 
that the very wife to 1 vein such @ ‘honse 
is the young lady who has qursolt suggest- 
ed it. ‘and will forthwith proceed io act 
4pon her advice:—PheInter- 


THE ofarianl 0 THE a 


Tue Cincinnati Papers king fun at 
Wagner and his ‘ Sp he future” by 


ee ent > Poe of’ Calton 


sats Sa and Ar 
expressed » by) a topographically) 
drawn note from F-flat clarionet. The sandy 
nature of: the soil, spatsely dotted with 
bunches: of:eactas, the extended view,’ flat 
3 a kein the te save by 

e rising smo the extreme verge, 

t vi of a Piute vill 

co rep WORSE lip, the bass drum ‘A tog 


dotes oat ue. Necdle call the attention to a 
+ eeany Ae picking up the mesbal 
beans in the: The sun, having | 
an altitude of 27; blazes down upon | 


in Indeseribable ma Grad- 
sell “tee sounds .rolb forth in © song of 


rejdicing to, the,God of Day: 
“RARER 
sing; 
Bacae heels 
Which swells oyt into “‘Hey Jim ‘along, 


Jim. slong. Josey,” then , Mas oO 
menos. ta, dies away and dries w 


— 


from Pike County, consisting of 


a ap tr ae e 
eee ttes B puvemns, be | 





plesm / FAL tht ceo 
px nk fa ey gr up carriage a 
ophicleide by an intoxicated 


impossible..to: misunderstand 
tion. ] 


euton. 


ees ent pt ata bk 
les ani 

of the oxen, the ett 

-Ous campefires, 

are so clearly expressed eeu 

the most egg 

comprehend 

like: was the represen 





Suddenly we we i hear approaching a n } 
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# PENDENT. 


ating x8 eee 
euly i Rosen face AS 


6 few erat 
feowed from the Mtoe ant and oe" 


Free] 
bef you !” to which su 


qreacendo movement, pee, the fligh 
0 t eta with ppureni 
of the ‘mother, and” arrest wad 
eos of thé Seeman, represented by 


ea of th 
pe Si Sento for the’ ight 
follows, and the d_stertorous 
breathing of the’ f@ well given 


by the bassoon, while the suffering and 
trials of an unhappy father with a fretful 
} infent 
| cornet-a- in. 

Part of, the 
— the fearful cries of the demoniac 


nidians, | 
ehildren, the rapid and effective fire of the 
rifles the ie ta of the oxen, their re- 


tquchingly set. forth. by the. § 


Frvetro-Gatvante 
wodies fail’ ta 
—The.night attack e dey Couplalug. Hig 
the’ shrieks of the females sligaues fair 
Woes tere Prop'ts, 176 Waa ee. Bt., Boston. 
























Piutes | WHAT EVERWONE NEEDS. 


and wonnded, wails ee Pikes lost but one 
roe a an old ie who S raehtulle 
a are, 
Telia feta batbedetenne keekt intends knteaok 

n the minds of the hearers; the emotions 
of fear, Aeron and delight succeeding 
each other in 

painful rapidity. Then follows the grand } 
chorus: 


“baringtrefaee be 


Morning succeeds... The sun .m 
nifigently | (oetave flute); breakfast 
in a rapid movement on three sharps; the 
oxey pe ate oe ht and yoked up with -a | 

m an triangle, watches, purses, 
a other valuables. of tat conquered | 
Piutes arecstored awhy 
to a small movement oh ns piccolo; a 
the train moves on withthe grand ch 
“ We ’ll soon be thar, 
Gee up, Bolly! whoo hup! whoo haw !” 

The whole conchides with the grand’ 
hymn.and chorus: 

” Wane! - we B 0 to | Benton. . 
@ greatest man that.e’er land saw, 


Whe this little airth ‘ 
WhiptwhedTiaet eco et T 


Orus ; 


To tell a hawk from ph 9! 
Gee!” . 
saben 
GLEN FLORA. ORA SPRINGS. 
THe Glen Flora Mineral Springs, located. 
at Waukegan, IMinois, have al gthined ” 
& wide reputation, and are eydorsed by. 
prominent medical men and distinguished 
Citizens to be the best migeral sp 
the' world. ‘The Wate? atte ad @ 1 
diuretic, working at;once om the kidneys, 
Several cases of diabetes Gnd Bright's’ 
diseage have been cured. lo every c f 


Gravel, Hemorrhodds (Piles), halle ‘4 
Jlammations of the Kidneys, ete., ote, ith 
given instant and permanent relief. ie! 
proprietors of the Spring issue for fi 
tribution a néat little  nipnetor atte, 
giving all particulars, together with fifty or 
more certificates, emanating from distin- 


guished and well-known citizens, attesting. 
to the cures performed on themselves and 


others within their own kpomiedny " : . 
city in 


Agents wanted in every town an 
the United States. For further information; 


- circulars, etc., address'the proprietors, 


. C. C.& R, H. Pargs, Wa 


Cd 





funded if they fail, deny} # 
use, to give ENTIRE 


: BACTION. Will do washing for 
err ae are. ane hout, with light labor ends wedead t ait 


AGENTS WANTED.—They 
$10 per day. miu 
8. W. PALMER & OO., Auburn, N. Y¥. 
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BROWN’S FRENCH DRE 
and ene Sarat & 


have beco' ok t0-014 nd Fast 
ve me Travel- 
L—-} — so old and rusty that fim 
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of and 


SPRING. WAND a 


With Two Attachments. 


: - ~ 
eir minds with almost | "°°2“er.Peimise — —n La- 


bels, etc. 


No, 2- ling Takis Stamps by. 
Drinti eir face the naine, date, and 
| town, in additiomtepert cae thom, 


ahd eiber pratessicn fond men on fe Enotnts fo 


mont an absolute Ser gurability in manu- 
ro ,-2 —_ os adaptation to Getanke various uses for which 


'e. 
porice © market, while Ravetes 
ess than a for ‘which 4nferior stamps are sold. 
the evidence; 


We bave in Us: dha’ ot * *danderss § Spring H Hane 
TMA ational Bane, Olea, Oe 
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Lam 
Sho, ore the invention, being 
cannot inpdno to pe iheable 


eae $2. stor pple stamp. 


J. W. SANDERS, 
Zanesville, 0, 


FURNACES, RANGES, STOVES, ETC. 
THE FURNAGE, GRATE. 


Combining 
the advan- 
tages of a Hot- 
Sair Furnace 
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set in an 
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‘eng tm eres tie oe furnaces are those 
Rogers, 
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Tue Royal Canadian Tnsuraped Gite 
pany, of Montfeal, an@ the Manufacturers’ 
Insurance Company, of Boston, have been 
expoiled from membership in the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, on aecotnt of 
the failure of their agents to connect them. 
selves with thé local boards in their re- 
spectiyé districts. ‘The qnestion as to the 
expulsion of local companies in this city 
and Boston that are not members-of-local 
boards in the cities named fs in thehaads 
of a committee, who will ‘réport at the. 
August meeting of the exectltive commit- 





tee’of the National Board. oe 
INSURANCE. 
(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO,, 


¢ 100 and 102 Broadway, N. Ys 
Capital - a ad si ¥000,000 co 
Assets, Jan. (st, '75, $2,606,235 97 
Liabilities * * = 217,405 54 
’ Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COUBT AND MONTAGT®E STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
16 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, ©. D. 


oe 


DIRKC TORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President, 
= fH. AR ORT Vice-Prest. 


SAMURBL D. BABOOOK, EY, 
BENJ.G. ARNOLD, LAW ieNCw TURNURB, 
< & Giittas DN rTHUS Conriss, 


THRSBN Eileen SULT PRA EN 
WM. B. CASWELL, HENRY F. SPA’ a, 
DH. ARNOLD iN PAINE, - 
MomAGH's ChAPLN NUL erate 
ee YO stati iH. boorts 
LORIN AND 8. 


RTH ENSON, 
zou & bhi ER, 


gzc BO. each Te} 
“RESO Spero Spee ReK™ 
Sept Bos 


eee 
p25 
= 


Poms 
= 
peer 
Zz 
eo 


i 
ns} 
PRE 
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CHas. BH. DUTCHER, 8 
JOHN K, OSKLEY Gen 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 





2 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


- B.S. WINSTON, Prestdent, 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
BF OOLLARS. 
pICHARD A. McCURDY, 
1.09 Bf Vice-President, 
Me Satant, Secretary." 

W. H.C. Bartierr, Actuary. 


United States Life. Insurance Go,, 





Not aus =... Futren sad 206 Broadway 
CNOOBPORATED 1850. 


CASH ASSETS NEARLY nwerronee< 
The principal 2 footnes of t my are 
LUTE aeCUR MOONOMIC, AGEMENT, 
and BALE? TO THR 
‘All forma of Life and Endowment Policies Issued, 

7 2 JOHN BL B. DE WIT‘, President, 
WILLIAM ae 

AM D. WHITING, Actuary. 


Before You Start, 


INSURE_IN THE 


TRAVELERS. 





CHAS. E PE 





a H 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


July 1st, 1875. 


EQUITABLE 


120 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Cash Assets.. . . « + » $28,000,000 
Annual Cash Income’... « $10,000,000 
Surplus (over all cintaenn $4,000,000 


THE ANNUAL NEW BUSINESS 
of the 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY 


during the past five years aver. 
aged 
$44,330,658. 


PAID by the EQUITABLE $0- 
CIETY during the year, 1874 


Four Million Eight Hundred and Six- 
teen Thousand Dollars to policy- | = 
holders and their families, in 


dividends, death-claims, etc. 


The business of this 
Society is conducted on the 
purely mutual plan; by which 
all the profits enure to the ben- 
efit of the policy-holders. 


All ordinary forms of 
policies are issued. 


The custom of the So 
ciety is to deal liberally and 


promptly with all its patrons. 
The Society has paid 
to the beneficiaries under its 


matured policies 


TWELVE MILLION DOLLARS. 


EQUITABL K 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


paid during the year 1874 
nearly 


FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 
to policy-holders: and their 


fainiliés, in’ dividends; death-: 


unt, | claims, etc. 


ll 


See Siited States. 2 


| HENRY Gb: atebel Cetactin ran 


JAS. W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary.’ : 





The Society has-Offices in every | 


OFFICE OF THE 


_ WERGANTILE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE caMPAN, 


| «No. 35 Wall Street, N.Y. 


oe 


‘ NEW YORK, Janaary 21st, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
fairs of the Company on the 31st of December, 1874, is 
published in conformity with the provisions of its 
charter : 


Outstandin miums December 
Premiums received. from ember Sat 


ogy earned from an. 
to December @ist, 1874....... ... 
tantchen. PFEMIUIS.......4..+-ecgsivercees 


Net earned premiums sovecesodiccece $1,313,615 
bn A e and Teinsurance, mi 
m: 
less savigthe ie Oeecccoccessos bebe me 1,065,188 89 





Paid cash dividend to stockhold- 
ers, Act Ist,.....cccreeeeseves $20,000 


Paid cash rebatement to dealers..... - $155,156 2 


gota , Gomoens bes has dmesg - Fy 3g 


oat, beuke and 





Reinsurance and salvages “due 
and scrip of other companies,,. 38,242 00 


$097,562 62 





A Semi-annual Dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT, 
will be paid to the Stockholders, or their legal repre- 
sentatives, on and after MONDAY, Jan. 2th, 1875. 


i , PRRUST EES... 
14 BP RPaLAN D, FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 


LL 'y 
BERT L TAYLOR, JOHN D. WOOD 
ILLIA GEO. W. NING 
HEE SBP" Gia eos 
D. . es GG, 
OOD WA RITT 
>, COI OLDEN M RRAY, DANIEL 7. WILLETS, 
BRYCE GRAY vk KUNHARDT, 
2 ‘Ss. WILLIAMS, 
TitdAM NLS LES DIMON 
pane 2D DOL eo, Im, N. SPOFFORD, 
WILLETS. | jam DOUGLASS, *. 
WL M B. SCOTT. 


ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH’D G. MONTGOMERY, Jr.,V.-Pres. 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 2d V.-Pres. 

Cc. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850, 


MANHATTAN 


Ey COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, 
has paid tt iid in diytdenas to Poher-holders; 


de 
4 surplus of 
has ratio of $18 Assets for every $100 Lae 


Its ratio of Expenses to Recet ts in 1874 was only 
about 14 per cent. 





THEINTEREST ACCOUNT EXCEEDS THE CLAIMS PAID. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 











DIRECTORS, 

HENRY S10KEs, Ep Nam) 
D. HENRY TATGH?, CG. Noww 

MBROSE C. KINGSLAND, scan S “HUNFSR, 
RP. Parnix, Y. WEMPLE, 
, PEARSALL, JL. ° 
EDWARD y ona’ J D. : 
JAMES M. MCLEA P. VAN LANE, 
JOHN JAMES BE. YEATMAN, 

NO. 8S. WILLIAMS, &t. Louis, 

ENRY A. KERR, B. W. BLATCHFORD, 

.J. VALENTINE, Chicago, 
ne A. Raven, N. K. Masron, 
EDMUND COFFIN Jacos Na 
ALBERT CLARE, adelphia, 
T. TERRY, ious TURNER, = 

AMES STOKES, JR., . WATSON 
AUGUSTUS SCHELL, [INMAN. 
GEO. W. QUINTARD, 

PRESIDENT, CY. ESID 
HENRY STOKES Y¥. WEMPLE. 
SECRETARY. pb enn 
J. L. HALSEY 8. N. STEBBINS. 


a. &: roe } Assistant Seeretaries, 





CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 22 


24 & 2% NASSAU ST., 
CONTINENTAL BUILDING 

Policies leaned, 
71,000. 
ASSETS, 


$6,600,000 


Vice- Syitnicet 

M. B. - WYNKOOP. 

* Secretary, 

J. P.. ROGERS. 
A 
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8. C. CHANDLER, Je.’ 


‘| National Life 
INSURANCE CO. 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


157'to 163 LaSallest., 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
where the business of the Sp Company, is transacted. 


---81,000,000 60 
3,580;225 31 


Cash Cnpital... ie 
Total Assets, Jas. “Let. 1875.. 
Total Liabilities, Jan. Ist, 


Surplus, being security addi- 
tional te the Reinsurance 
WO 505.044 cediShocnssetentea ccs 1,425.198 20 
JOHN V. FARWELL, President. 
L. D. CORTRIGHT, Vice-President. 
J. F. CRANK, Secretary. 
EMERSON W. PEET, Actuary. 


CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan’y Ist, 1875 . $13,256,440 68 
Surplus ee 1,292,543 41 


Insurance effected on all the desirable plans, Term 
inshrance under the plan of 


Deposit Insurance 


a special feature in thiscompany. Send for circulars 
and pamphlets is.ued by this company. 


JAS. C. WALKLEY, Pres. — 


8. H. WHITE, Vice-Pres, and Treas. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Sec’y 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass't Sec y. 
L. W. MEECH, Actuary. 
E. 0. GOODWIN, Gen'l Agent, 161 Broadway, N. Y. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw ‘vou’, January 2th, 1875, 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst December, 1874: 25 : 
Premtums recetved on Marine 


1st January, 1874, to 3lst pwede 4 ste 2,086 21 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist setsil 








JONUALY, WIL... codecestsvoveslivovetedbics 2,483,258 19 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,645,544 40 


Me LD ange have een issued upon os | 
sks, nor upon Fire Risks 


Piosstume marked off from, ist January, 
3ist December, 187: 


Loss See d during the s period......-. asd OF 
urns of Premiums and iame eri ae ig 1r8,68 
The ne Comasay hae the scores deed 
vniefock, City, Bank, and other Stocks. yore $1.99 
ah 00 
ponne he | by Suche nnd ot — S 
In ‘and motes Bo 
the ofeoos 72 
——s otes and vable...... 48 
Ie On BAMK.....cccce + cabsspee csécdictsdecscte 266,199 54 
Total Amount of Assets.......... 816,093,554 74 


Six per cent. interest on the ontstandinz certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec- 
ond of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1871 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and carceled. Upon certifi- 
eates which were issued for gold premiams the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption Will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
S3ist December, 187), for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 6th of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


— é 
TRUSTEES: 

D~. PT GORDON w. SURSHAM, 
SHARL. ENNIS, FRED’K CHAUNCBY, 
W.H. H. MOORE, CHARLES RDETT, 

RY 8: 
bys CURTIS, ? 
ART.KS H. RUSSELL, CHAS. 
Ww. LBROOK, GEORGE W 
DAVID LANE, 
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CA. 


OF 


Luary. 
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‘Angust 19, 1876. | 






1845. 


THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 





NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, over TWENTY-SEVEN. MILLION Dollars. 


INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY. 
More than 110.000 Policies Issued. 


ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS,"AND LIBERALITY IN THE 
SETTLEMENT OF ALL JUST CLAIMS 


EMPHATICALLY CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COMPANY. 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” 


gives Advantages, with Insurance, that cannot be sur- 
passed by any other form of policy. 


All other desirable forms of Life Insurance granted on the most practical plans and 
most favorable terms, embodying the well-known NON-FORFEITURE 
“feature, originated by this Company, in 1860, 


GUARANTEEING A SPECIFIED PROPORTION EN 


PAID-UP INSURANCE 


OF THE ORIGINAL POLICY AFTER THE PAYMENT OF A CERTAIN NUMBER 
OF PREMIUMS. 





CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately in settlement of the SECOND and 
rach subsequent Annual Premium. This latter consideration is an important one. 
Many Companies professing to “declare dividends annually” defer PAYMENT 
thereof for several. years after declaring them; while other Companies do not begin 
to declare dividends upon any policies until after the receipt of several years’ premiums 
thereon. 


a 


"The PRESENT of this Company is all that could be desired, and, with the ex- 
periences and ‘successes of the PAST thirty years, offers the best guaranties for 
the FUTURE that can be given. If you want a Policy, investigate the claims, of 
this Company to your confidence aod support, Information as'to Insurance’ or 
Agencies cheerfully furnished upon applfcation to ‘the Home Office. ~" 
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PARLOR PLANTS. 


No. 1. 
iy 2BY EDWARD 5. RAND, JR. 
READ BEYORE THE MASSACHUSETTS HORTICUI- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue genera) love of flowers. manifests itself 
most noticeably in the culture,of window 
plants. Alike io the parlors of the rich and 
the garréteof the poor we ses thie! Jove of |. 
these bright gifts of Nature—often, indeed, in 
the latter case the only indication of an ap- 
prediation of the beautifal. .The window 
plants are cared for and tended, they sbare with 
the children of the family the mother’s solic- 
itude; but often from their géneral appearance 
one would judge that the care bestowed was 
fll requited. Yet the fault is not in the plants; 
they will well repay all care, but that care 
must be directed by intelligence. 

A plant is an organized being; 10 Tives, 
breathes, eats, drinks, and digests ; {ts term of 
life varies from a few summer days to hun- 
dreds of years; its wants are féw, its food 
simple, and essentially ‘the same in all the 
myriads of species, from the Pole to the 
Equator. 

An important point to bear in mind fs that 
these wantse—these. needs of the plant—few 
though they de, are imperative and unverying, 
Aman may neglect to take food, or he may 
overfeed, and perchance escape ill effects; 
but the more delicate organism of the plant 
refuses overindulgence and fs sure to suffer 
from privation. 

We are thus Jed to the statement that the 
reason of the general ill success of parlor cul- 
ture of flowers is too great or too little care. 
In the first place, a plant is killed by kindvess— 
by provision for fancied. needs; in the other 

. by neglect. to supply the essentials of healthy 
life, 

A third cause also is a choice of unsuitable 
species of plants, for the healthful existence of 
which we cannot in parlor culture supply the 
requisites. Let us now briefly consider the 
life of .@ plant, as shown by the wants which 
are essential to that life. © 

We have said thata plant lives and breathes, 
and a want of provision for this breathing is, 
we hold, one great cause of ill success in 
parlor culture. A plant breathes through 
myriads of pores, existing more or less numer- 
ously in the foliage according to’ the species. 
If these pores become im any degree clozged 
by the fine dust.of the room, just so much is 
the health of the plant affected by the stop- 
page of one of the vital functions. The dry 
air of living-rooms, often contaminated by 
furnace gas and unconsumed illuminating gas, 
is another source of ill health. 

Plants must breathe a moist, pure atmas- 
phere—although what fs a pure atmosphere 
for a plant is not so for animal life, as plants 
exhale oxygen and inhale carbonic acid, while 
exactly the converse is true of animals—and 
an atmosphere chatged with coal-gases is sure 
to produce disease. 

The food of a plant is derived partly (some- 
times wholly) from the air, ia the form -of 
moisture, and partly from the earth, in the 
form of soluble salts. This fooditelaborates 
by its own peculiar organism and appropriates 
to its growth, and justin the propdrtion that 
this food fs farnished“in suitable form and 
quantity for such adaptation will be the 
healthy growth of the plant, Plants, too, 
have their seasons for feeding, and the supply 
of nutriment must dot Only be sufficient in 
quality and. quantity, but furnished at the 
proper time. 

Light, generally direct sunlight, is -import- 
ant to. the health of plants. Gomparatively 
few thrive in shade, and with most the more 
light the stronger and more vigorous the 
growth. Plants grow to the light, and, with- 
@rawn from it, they strive to reach it, and be- 
come what the gardeners call “ drawn”—that 
is, prodnce long; weak growth, with leaves at 
long intervals, instead of the. short, stocky 
growth whieb is in most plants s sign of 
health. 

We thus have the essentials of health in the 
requisites of air, cleanliness, and light. These 
properly provided, with judicious waterings 
and suitable soil, success is eertainey-Let us, 
nowever, consider these essentials somewhat 
tm detail. 

Air.—We have said a vitiated atmosphere is 
ansuitable for the healthy growth of plants, 
0 ind snéh'ls the air of most parlors and Iitving- 
dooms... Its life's dried oat of it by its passing 
over the red-hot fron‘of our furnaces and 

Stoves. We can all remember instances where 
plants‘do'well in rooms heated by Spen wood 
fires—the most healthy mode of heating a 
room, both fr plants .an@.“human beings. 
Steam heat ds'bettér than’ that of ~ or 
stoves, as the air is less contaminated 
be kept moister. c 
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Where this is impossible, by securing by ven- 
tilation acomplete change of the air of the 
Topni at legaf twice a day, Blants, especially 
those suited for parlor culture, — 
quire avery high temperature, and m 

our liv ar¢ top hot for then. | vise 
“temperature of 40°, rising to 65 or 70° by day, 
is quite sufficient for the healthy growth of 
most plants, end this rise of temperature 
should be mostly from sun heat. 

Sadden changes of temperature and cold 
‘draughts should be avoided. To somé plants a 
chill fs almost as injurious as frost. During 
the present winter we have grown palms 
(Latania), agaves, Cypripedium insigne, Tiland- 
sias, four species of ferns, Chinese Primroses, 
and Pelargoniums in a large entry where every 
cold night the mercury was as low ap 42 de- 
grees, and more healthy plants one could not 
wish. A good plan isto separate a bow win- 
dow from the room by a glass partition, making, 
in fact, a small conservatory, and thus ptre air, 
moisture, and light can be secured. Eyapora- 
tion of water on stoves or furnaces is of great 
benefit, and should be universally adopted. In 
fact, the moister we can keep the air of the 
room, consistently with the health and com- 
fort of the inmates, the bétter it will be for 
the plants; but let us remember that in a low 
temperature the ‘moisture may be less than 
where the room is kept véry warm. 

Cleanliness is of the first, importance. A 
dirty plant will not thrive. The fine dust al- 
ways floating in the air of living rooms settles 
upon the plents. This is easily removed by 
sponging with lukewarm water, or by remov- 
ing the plant toa sink and copiously shower- 
ing it from the fine rose of a water-pot. The 
stem also of hard-wooded plants should be 
occasionally sponged. 

The frequency of showering or washing 
must be regulated by the necessitieg of the case 
orthe nature of the plant. Some plants are 
impatient of water upon the foliage. In many 
cases dust may be removed by gentle brushing 
with a soft feather-daster. 

Under this head we may properly speak of 
the fusects infesting house-plants. These are 
few, and very little attention will keep plants 
clean. 

Green fly, or aphis, which is the most com- 
mon pest, is best destroyed by smoking, Place 
the infested plant under a barrel, put a few 
live coals ina dish, moisten some common plug 
tobacco, that it may not blaze, throw it upon 
the coals, and let the plant remain in the 
fumes from five to ten minutes; then give the 
plant a good syringing or sprinkling, and the 
work is done. 

Thrip seldom attacks house-plants. Should 
they be foned, smoking will remove them. 
Red spider is kept down by moisture—frequent 
washing and sprinkling will destroy it. 

Mealy bugis one of the worst pests of the 
greenhouse, but is rare on -parlor plants, 
Washing will remove it, but the best plan is to 
touch the places where it is seen with a camel’s- 
‘halr peneiledipped in diluted alcohol. 

Scale of several kinds is often found on the 
stems and leaves of parlor plants.’ Washing 
with strong soapstds sha “persistent applica. 
tion will remove it. A paragraph has been go- 
ing the rounds of th® papers recommending 
kerosene off for scale on fvy. That it will de- 
strdy sefile tHere is no doubt, but 1t will also 
kill the foliage, It might, however, be used 
cautiéusly if diluted with water, with which 
it will mix if a little soap is added. 

A bealthy plant is much less likely to be 
infested with insects, and if plants are kept in 
stout, vigorous growth there will be little 
trouble from any tnsect pest: A warm, dry 
atmosphere is mach moreconducive to their 
development than a low, moist temperature. 
Generally, howéver, house-plants. have no in- 
sects which a very little care‘when they first 
appear will not remove, 

Light is very important to plants, and for 
most plants direct sunlight is mecessary. A 
southerly window-is-the best exposure, but a 
deep bow window, fronting the: sonth, where 
the morning sun can come in.on the, east. and 
the light of the. setting sun on the west, is 


the best for the growth of plants. If the 
choice is between an easterly. or a westerly 
window, the ehpuld Baws. the prefer- 
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has also great influence upon the colors of 
flowers, which if grown away from the sun are 
usually paleand weak. 

Water.—We have said that plants derive 


a ae m the soluble salts of the 

up by the roots ins liquid 
tora to the uses of the plant. 
form od 1 watering is, most. essen- 


tie] to successful culture, and it is from neglect 
in this particular that so many failures 

The quantity of the water needed varies with 
the nature of the plant: a very little suffices 
for some, others require a large supply. There 
are, however, very few plants that will flourish 
with Water'standing éroun foots. ..There- 
fore; in pottfhg, ‘provision should be made by 
ample drainage for the escape of all super- 
finous water, and where saucers are used 
all water which drains off should be emp- 
tied. Watering may be more or less’ fre+ 
quent according to the nature of the plant, 
but should always be thorough. Not little 
driblets, given now and then, moistening the 


surface soil a F c I 
dust-dry ; but a come, Y a 
ting all the soff untff tie” r Pufis o en 


do not water again until the plant is dry. The 
temperature of the water should never be 
below that of ‘i we air of the room. It may be 


gsi lukewarta 
but ihe bi Bini, 
advisthg the use of hot ‘water a no léss pér-” 


nicious than absurd. In a future paper treat- 
ing of the best plants for parlor culture we 


water. Guano, the salts of ammonia, and 
other manures may be applied in a soluble 
form. Caution is nedessary, however, “wae 
manure be too stroncytheteby fojuring’ the 


plant; and usually, if the soil is good, no 
manure will be required. If a plant exhausts 
: the spf) @ best remiedy.is x ings z< 


Soil.—The sofl in which the plant 1s grown 
is an inmportant element of culture. ; For mast 
ow arith Newt sof: ie wattadle, such 

ay be easily made by aslight mixture of 


this, if good drainage is secured, most plants 
will do well. Where, however, it can: be ob- 
tained, a mixture of two parts well-rotted turf 
and one part sharp sand is preferable, ! 

If there is @ neighboring greenhouse, it fs” 
easy to obtain such soil; but any sweet earth 

“which isnot elise, on by becpmning:66 Allowed | 

to get sour, will grow common plants well. 
The soil specially snited for, particular plants 
will be prescribed: tfeating. of those 
plants. Itis a good plan to stir the surface 
of the:goil in. the pots, whenever it becomes 
hard. This is especially beneficial to Roses. 
The addition of a few bits of charcoal to the 
soil often increases the brilliancy of the 
flowers and to some plants powdered bone 
imparts a more vigorous growth. 

To conclude, While plants may live ana 
often bloom with Httle éare and oftenio spite 
of neglect, they will’ répay wéll-directéd care 
by vigor of growth and profusion of bloom. 
While their wants ere but few, attention to 
these is essential to their health ; and in the 
parlor culture of plants, if they are worth 
growing at all, they are well worth the care 


which is necessary for suecessful. culture. 
eR 


POLLY’S TRIALS WITH FLOWERS. 
BY MISS ELIZABETH MATTIERS. 


“ Wavy you have no» single :Zinviasf”’ ex- 
claimed Polly, one day, with surprise. 

“Single Zinniss! I should think not. They 
are too ugly to live. Besides, they spoil the 
seed.” 

‘‘ But. what do. you do when they come, 
single ” 

“Tf a flower is not quite double, I break it 
off. If I find, however, that they persist in 
coming semi-double—for you will rarely find 
one perfectly single from good seed—I pull 
them up root and bratich. This season I have 
pulled up very few, for I was especially careful 
last year to leave only the best flowers for 
seed. ” 

“Tf Ishould pull up ‘all but the perfectly 
double ones I would have very few left.” 

** Better do it, if you have but one left. One 
good plant will afford you more pleasure than 
a dozen poor ones, that are an eyesore and a 
reproach every time you look at:them.” 

“*But what do you do to them to make them 
80 big? Our double ones are not nearly 80 
‘large as these,’’ 

“Oh! Jota of: things, They rere: get a. 
good soaking on wash-days, , But mind, Polly, 
don’t let the soapsuds touch the leaves or 
blossoms ; for it will discolor them. Pour it 
around the roots, then shower the plants with 
fresh water, and you will be safe. The Zinnia 





another flower would pick up a good living; 
and of all unsightly: objects a ‘seraggy, half. 
starved Zinnia is the ugliest, to my notion. 
Besides feeding them well, I mulched them all 
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wet the mulch gets secley, so I removed it the 
other day, and gave them a dressing of fresh 


Wel, 1 don't know what’s the reason; but 
| our flowers Have no courage.” 
“Ab! Polly, pretty Po oy ene tha tack 
courage, methinks. The 
‘at your house I noticedthat the earth bene 
) your flowers was as hard and dry as the road- 
| Way. Now the soil about the roots of plants 
always be loose, so that the air and dew 
may penetrate it. If it is baked bard, a slight 
moisture will not affect it. Flowers will often 
do well in a poor soil that is stirred frequently, 
Onee & ds not) too { aud~eh beds 
tiion at least a rain and in 
dry seasons after profuse waterings. And this 
constant stirring of the. soil answers another 
good purpose, too—it destroys the weed-germs 
that are in the earth everywhere, waiting fora 
chance to come up. A weed should never be 
allowed even to show its face in the flower-gar- 
den. And another thing, Polly, your Zinnias 
‘led bade thiek, in the shade, and in 
ara ‘be eee Bon, w, the Zinnia, of 
all things, Tove 3 and it must have 
plenty of sunshine, too, or it will sulk and 
grow pale and melawcholy. And as for a raised 
beds gt it 9 dk a ae and a delusion. Flower- 
ion shoal 2 eut in the 
the grogn@. Dig them 
id the deeper the better; 
me ay hem off even with the surrounding 
sod. I must say, Polly, that, instead of being 
@urprised that your flowera.do not flourish, I 
im amazed that they don’t an aepan It 
would require nothing short of a miracle to 
produce fine flowers under those conditions, 
Ime sunnyyopen space there was a colony of 
Papeiesh w ith their pitifal, pinched little faces 
begging to be taken out of the bot sun and 
allowed some cool, shady cornerto themselves, 
. Flowers have their-fancies. es and dis- 
likes ; and these must de 4 alged, or the 
pretty creatures will not.be gay and charming. 
‘Some of them areas full.of freaks a8 a spoiled 
human beauty. The soil that would produce 
£20d Stocks; Balsama, and Zianias woald not 


which do best in a rather poor soil. 
The Portulaca likes sand and doesn’t 
earen fig for your watering-pot. You may 
-pass- her every time without offending her. 
But Pansies are thirsty souls and would like a 
sliowér, every’ day. In “England; where 
Péoplé catry tmbrellas every” day in the 
year, Pansies grow to an enormous size and 
are Wonderfully héantifal. A lady who made 
‘a visit to Great Britain last Summer told wo 
that she bad never secon, gny Pansies in this 
country to equal the English Pansfes. Ab! 
Polly, pretty Polly, if you would spend more 
time studying the idiosyncrasies of your 
i flowers and less in getting up those tiresome 
toilets, all fuss and furbelows, your garden 
“Wortltitbhrive space and yourcomplexion would 
not require that slight dash of Madame 
Rouge’s “Bloom of. Youth” that you apply 
80 artistically, and fondly imagine that every- 
body takes it for Dame Nature’s,own rose of 
health and beauty. Ah! Polly, foolish Polly, 
like many an older and, wiser, you leave the 
substance to pursue the shadow.” 

You must not think that Isaid all this to 
Polly. Oh! dear,no. I like Polly and have 
no desire to make her hate me. After Polly's 
remark about the pusiHanimity of flowers, the 
conversation took a turn in the direction of 
modern fig-leaves—, e., new garments and the 
fashions of them; dof prétty soon Polly went 
home across the emerald green meadows, all 
aglow in the light of the setting sun, happily 
unconscious that» she had furnished me with 
the text for a floral sermon. 

EEE 


TOPICS OF INTEREST. 
CHEESE FACTORY RULES. 

Dr. L. L. Wrent, of Whitestown, Oneids 
County, N. Y., (the owner of a very success- 
ful cheese factory), sent, the following ‘* sug- 
gestions for the season of 1875” to all the - 
patrons of his factory: 

1. Mileh cows should have free access at all 
times to good ranning water. . 

2. They should never be heated by beiog 
run, stoned, or dogged. 

8. The utmost cleanliness should be ob 
served in milking, and by no means wet the 
hands in the milk while milking. 

4. No can.of milk should stand where it 
will absorb the barnyard or stable odor or any 
other scent. 

5: The milk shonld be ‘strained and well 
aired immediately after having becn draw? 
trom the cows. 

6. Some arrangement fot quickly and ef 
fectually cooling is at all times very desirable, 
and when the milk is kept at home over night 
is indispensables 6 2 1. 

7. Scalding all vessels used about milk st 
‘least onée a day with Boiliig water and rinsing 





: be with cold water at night is essential. 
8. Keeping the: at home fs morak 
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9. The phar ety tale: hy to the factory as 


soon after 
10. No milk to, be delivered ‘ab the factory | 
after9 o'clock ». & or 8 o'clock &, a 
July, and August and 8.30 o’cloek | 
April, May, September, October, and | 
ber. 
11 Any milk which does not y kee 
sweet and pure until 1 o'¢lock | Mu. 
made into cheese by itself, and th 
by itself, the furnisher or farnishérs’ ofan 
milk receiving only the actual avails of bis 
own milk. Sueh persons’ milk will again be 
mixed.with the good only when manufac- 
turer is satisfied that a ‘reform has 
been made tn the ‘method of taking care of it. 


ALFALFA FARMS IN CALIFORNIA, 

Numerous farmers in different parts of Cal 
{fornia write glowingly af the profits of 
Alfalfa, wherever it {s adapted fo sofl and 
climate, In the delta of the Kern River thie 
speeles of grass has flourished to such an 
amazing extent that those éngaged in its cul- 
ture are alleged as having made-the declaration 
thet they would rather own an Alfalfa 1 
than a gold or silver mine, as as ite ‘profits ‘were 
more certainly remunerative, since Breed an 
of the enterprise was small and scareely any 
















risks or chances of logs fa 
farm of 180 acrés’ in -Kerp' the 
past summer Viesesel ‘ for 







fifteen head of 
the first autumn 
» turned upon it, 
and flourished fin Y, finding plenty of rich 
fodder ; dnd, agid@ Prom this, deve hundred 
tons of excellent Bay were cut, Whicl found a 
ready and spqnaprativerpeses Pree: 
58 guistro bom. |. 


Last. season I had’ & pretty: argangement in 
my front. yerd, which was much admired as 
things of beauty. When the winter’s wood 
was hauled to the house there were some 
hollow logs amongst it. These were sawed 
off about eighteen incbes long. The deeayed 
wood fromthe inside was seraped out, then 
filled with rich earth aod manure. In’ thé 
center I had a Rose-bush, and next Moss Pinks. 
On the onter edge I set slips of Ivy and Wan- 
dering Jew. In one I raised some Sweet Peas: 
The plants all grew nicely, and they were cet- 
tainly beautiful ornaments—e source of pleas- 
ure: to myself and admiration to passers-by, 
These little arrangements are but trifling, bot 
anything that makes home pleasant and enjoy- 
able is worth’ seeitig'about and trying for, 
triffes add much etther to our happiness or dm: 
comfort all through life. 

eee yt 
RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 


* Tas Magnolia Sugar Plantation, forty- 
five miles below New Orléans, is said to be 
one of the finest plantations of ifs kind inthe 
World. “It is devoted exclusively to the rais- 
fag of Oranges and ‘cane. The ptdduct from 
the cano of this plantation for 1874 wes, 
seven hundred and fifty thi sod past of 
sugar and Seven hundred and fifty 8 of 
syrup. The orange orchard numbers seven 
thousand trees and extends forza«mile 4 
the rivet. There during the month of Sela 
have been picked and shipped one-mfilton 
bundred thoasand orgnges, whieh were gold 
for one dollar per thousand, and five hun- 
dred trees remained butdéned with poe 
fruit.. (These trees, are from four to 

years old (beginning to bear at the teroer 
period), the oldest being some twenty-five feet 


high and freighted at one time with sdme five 
thousand orsnges. 


2. There is~-e-large factory in Hamilton, 
Ounnda from -which- some 2,000- pounds per 
week of imitation butter are shipped to all 

ofthe. world. .Another.and still 

hment’ in Boston, Mass., turns 
very great , product, In many cases, it is 
this butter finds its way directly¢o° the butter- 
producing districts of New York and New Jer- 
sey, and then is sent to market as genuine 
Spring butter. It is certain — pene 

tities pf the ©) 

Jers as true butter wmd that : thet 
the trade até very large. How long will ret 
men permitthis fraud to be continued ? 

.-An easy method of breaking glass toany 
required form 1" by ‘nidtidg’w small noteh, by | 
‘Weans of # file, on the edge of a piece of glass; 
then make the end of @ tobacco-pipe, or a rod | 
of iron about the same size, re@hot inthe fire; 
apply the hot tron to the ‘notel,“and draw it, 
slowly along the surface of tlie fies, in any 
direction you please. be made in | 
the glass an@ we By biota 


ion of the | 





tine, and se Oy-fite Wiien fastened on’ 
the glass, @ Sera: a, 

"°220irsins 

spring’ pis 

‘Of refiable 










) Peas, two; radish, three; 


THE 





‘mate if they are too old and disap re! 
and delay often result. Eipertence 68 dicho 


| LY DERENDENT, 


ee 





lodicates that, if properly gathered pregren| ue 


| served, beans will retain vitality two years; 


eae Cn ~ 
SBP, UWo t ciedmber, tea Tettace, 
three; melon,.ten;.ouion,.one; parevip, one; 
tomato, seven; turnip, four. 


-.Alluding to paragrapb now gt going the 
rounda:df the press in xelation bo the Masters 
farm in Saratoga County; Néw York) which 


nate rio sane WG che Bates sic 


here within the, corporate limits of, old Scho-, 
barie. | The farm owned by Martin L. Schaefer, 


wheo4hin. valley was first_seftled,'in.1709, and 
secured his ‘title, direct. from tive Indians, and | 
since then it has been handed down Pe 


tabher.td dou.’ 


-- The stimulus given to the’ eetengin of 
cotton tn Breail bythe suspension of its cul- 
tiation in. the Southern, States of America 
during the late civil war resulted in,the pro- 
duction in 1872 of Brazilian cotton of the yalue 
of upward of £3,500, ,000 sterling. The 
growers, however, dow complaih that, saddled 
with, sn export duty of 13 per cept.and the 
price having fallen at Liverpool for the best 
quality to between 8d..and 9d. per Ib, it will 
po longer pay to produce tt. 


ett Chester County (Penn.) farmer says: 
If any one wishes to induce the mole to eat 
voter plan Souls $a worm or ra Yet a 
better plan as 

properly plaée' okt it, 


tp RE we "be; OF aman tin 
Seth ck, with the top on a 


“gr and cover over 

ey will in their 

ae eee nts yare very poor 
b E78: utilization Sacks da eink 
the plains Of Grepneyilliers, in ared 
pin bt dt Tight randy sof, is: pow being 


at.’ A‘large seweris now 
being const Pas bps hy 


pa a the sewage 
from the main | bower at sur Sétel* "thd 
new sewer "five ha “six inches inter- 
nal diameter an yards in length, 
and when compere half the re of Paris 
will maT LA 7 


“oa rbor BAX Sdisutecl”” A. ° 


of “Marion, Olmste@ - County, op one 1 oe 


eon inten; Wels Ladaes) of Wal 


County, 3,100 cutti Walt ye f 
Wiest Gobutye ES feted track’ “WraPew. 
Th 3,149 ct 
SoREn AeA 
©) 1n¥ se a8 & mixtife with anthta- 

clte coal in the produétion of pig-iron is gen- 


éralty anne? and in'some’ pa al 
prodosing sxcnagner.relh. 94 Aaiapd 
Farnaces, three. stacks, near Ra 


sstattie Sordp pa centiot coke ~abene ~~ Le 
cent, of anthracite have increased their aggre: 
gate product "tons fn ons He, Kw 
tons for each furnace... yeicyy 


«s22The editor of Fhe Dendsed Ere T., 
aa raised d sent out, the 
rant tw ahi them 


mastication of au bien 
less ade pe re nee now. baruties them 
as suitable for fence-posts, being “tougher 
than hickory and more lasting than PE 


..The South Australien wheat report 
shows that there will. be 204,000. tons of adr- 
plus wheat, Abont 45,000 toms Sinve ‘been “ak 
ready“exported aS the belanee is ready for 
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squash, ten;). 


has never been sold... A Schaefer settled on it |. 


carrot, two; }.. . 


es ite Gia 





barrels, 


etc. 
ented — yo bs inc. ay ome. 


Videon inducements 1 106 tts and Dealers. 
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YSENTERY, — 


YSPEPSHA, LIVER 


DER’S nite 


EBILITY; °° “PEVER ey AGUE, 
FATA, WDIGESTION, 


KIDNEY Dis 


ORDIAL, 
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1OK HEADACHE, 
ICK STOMACH, 
LEEPLESSNESS, 


OUR STOMACH. 


AINTS, 


For Sale ‘by all Druggists, at $1per Battle. 
Hl. 4 LEISEWRING & ‘€0., ‘Sole. Proprietors; 


' 927 SANSOM’ ST., Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE FARMER'S FAVORITE 


OWUER MILL. 





The gan Marian, 


AND FOR SALE AT pesye gate men it OFFICES: 
RE 2 Pop, de Ce.) 189 ~ 19h. h Winger 
We, & pees, AAW. Wealpue’; St, co 


Ww. i, + Co, Chifcage, ty 
' ith the Trade. generally, ey 


“CANDS FOR SALE. 


1,406,000° ‘heres in See Southwest Missouri, 
TRSLAGLASS STOCK FARMS,’ 
COTW waite aé to ronar LANDs, “ 
anainn REGION * 
IN THE WES®. 
Short W inters—NoGrasshoppers. 


Spee x and a anlthy Couatry. | 
ces $2.50 to $10 an.Aere. 


TERMS: One-tenth down, balancé th seven years, at 
seven per cent. interest. 


FREE TRANSPORTAT!I 
to the lands furnished purchasers. F 


© ee) 


|e 


"Bend Ter free 
¢. RIDGRLY, Deaton, mL, Denton, Ma. 
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“Tome acivasia eoanne ca., 
eters 0B. B. eS Park Pines, New York. 


AN ees AND BEMABLS “REMEDY. 
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THROUGA 
DR. RADWAMS' ~~ 


SARSAPARILLIAN. RESOLVENT, . 


THE GREAT 


| BLOOD): (PURIFIERS 
| ofa Wt 4u 


UAT 4 i E BOF] alt Us; 
i make the pure, the Skin , the Eyes 
bright tbe » sm parent, the 


Hairstrong, and remove ail Sores, Pimples, Blotehes, 
Pustales, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Facey 


ae Pe pei te ite to’ take, xd 


se is small. 






0 mete 


it Resolves away Diseased De 


wp riser 5 emtee, 

certhinty 42 Chro Diseases | 

DIO TRR FO ota peti 
whether it be 

Scrofula or. , Syphilitic,, |Horeditiany 
‘or Contag 


BE IT SEATED In FHE'' a 
















READY rd 
‘The Cheapest and ‘Bes 
Family Dae tn the 
“One 50 Cent Bottle - 

Wich CURE MORSE COMPLAINTS AND PREVENT 


MOMENT RADWAY'S yytti ei 
APP ay ttc oyer —UR T INTERN 


DIRBCTIONS—PAIN. FROM 
Asad CAUSE, i, CHASES TO EXIST. 


READY) BELIEF. 
positive ‘assurance 0 
— or Gecoms ort is e: 


; Or i 
ness ii us Cote ho oo on Or tne” 
st. ie atu with N Nearaliaa Be 
fe ote Back oF ith Brain, a 


or Bruises; or with 
application ~) BADWAY "Ss 
the worst complaints in a few 


houre. 
7 io half a 


m. Ne < it 4 
Sate wet 
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3 it Purifies the ’ 
iAJds 
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att INDEPENDENT. 


at 











? Forestall, Summer Fevers and’ all the complaints gei- | “Agen 
“erated by excessive heat al keeping the blood ad and the | Ass 


bige & Most refreshing draught and one of the best of al | 
heparan thedicines. 
ce / BOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





To School Officers and Church "TI 
SCHOOL OR CHURCH | FURNITURE 


uatil you get Prices 
SHERWOOD SCHOOL L FURNITURE C0., 


re 
I. DESKS, 
(86 State Street Chicago tl. | 


Mannafacturers of the 
SC 





ena SCALE 00. 


Ppt 70, West Monroe St.,Chicago, Il, 





“Ton Hay or Stock Seales. Sesbeocsa $60 
All other sizes at great reduction. All Scales war- 


ranted. Kuli particulars upon application. 











EXTERMINATED!! 


‘tm FURNITURE, Carpets, aud 


MOTHS. 


Cheshing, wit witeest erin tok mate the most Seliogte a poles 
clear them yh Parlor Suit bv'y fl nes 
ezeced One Deliar. For ONE DOLLAR 

all wi 


Sosa that eo 


NEWTON & DAV 
AMG a xX. 


EUREKA LATHE, $9.00 





a <->, 





With Foot Power or Pulley, $15.00. 
Send for Circular. 


2 iy ROPE PRLS RTT Ae Becton: maw. 
Amateur Workers inh 
FANCY W oops. 


anneal that we have just issued our new 
revised 


CATALOGUE AND PRSsE-Licr, 
contained gear ae oe of Woods, with prices and 
wy 


Twarded on application with 3} 
GEO W. READ & Co. 
186 to 200 Lewis St. foot of Sth and éuh sts., E. R.,N. ¥. 


Fanagers Visits 
Seen ee 











mentsto Agents. Nove.ty 1G in'Americy Biging oe 
AGEN + Send stamp for mune for Mustrated Osta mtalogue 





Wan lelecise es ace 








LARGEST STpCR < oF 
Boxwood, Pattern 


Rigsess came es Beas eS 





‘$10: $25 iitawehsaree wee 





= SHOT CON. 





CROFT reread; 


IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


Health — Comfort — Economy—Monntain Atr— 
Splendid Views—No Mosquitoes — No Ma- 
laria—S5 Minutes from New York. — 
TRULY A SUMMER HOME. 
Opposite West Point, 14¢ Miles from Garrison's 
Station, 


Hudson River. 
is 
Phoneme gs y mde Hoase ts now open for the re- 
for Horses, Ca 


ete. 
eS ra ee so han 


if 
oF: 
As 





ST. Louis, . ; 
LAVEII de me iaichse Roush teste 


si neaiear etn 





ote, ita einer tame veaalseetely 
of t ep lie e 
city for ladies and gentlemen. | AN 
TRAVEL... 





FALL RIVER NE 
NEW york AN AND ‘Boston. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED sTEAMERS, | 


- | BRISTOL and PROVIDENGE. 


Hall’s Bands eng for the 
. Soasore age 


Leave New York daily (Sundays excepted) from 

Pier 28 N. B.,at5 P.M. 

Trains leave Boston daily (Sundays excepted) from 
Old Colony R.-R. Depot, at 4:9) and 6/3) Pa. and 

aR NRE BROT the above Steam- 


Mickets ap tal prinlpal B-B Ticket Offices in 
the East, South, and 


J. R. KENDRICK, wr OEE 4 
GRO. _L. CONNOR, Gen. Pass, Agent. 


Only Direct. Line to France. 








pea. vessels on this Litt al f 
Oper Beer eataes ™ 
rears E ARIS Tacheates. eaturday. Sept sth. 
“ERICH OF OF PARSAGE IN GO LN GOLD (inet wine’: 
phage. sy 

Groorane $26, with sapericr schommodetions 2nd m- 


fas ich superior 
Oe a eAE MAGEENET area 85 arsstene 
““ How to Go West.” 


Tas is an ingeity which every one 
should have truthfully answered before he 
starts on his journey, and a little care taken 
in examinatjonef will in many cases 
save much trouble, time, and money. 

The Cbicago /Burlingtonsand Quincy Rail- 
road has achieved a splendid reputation in 
the last five years as the ieading 














than to take this route.“ 





ands, | 
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On théir' Way westward | v ee 
pe has published phiet, eriti- 
as a pam 
TO 56 Wier,” w Leis Hiéh ‘cdutains 
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“VgrBrowehits, Asshuasy Cptarn “se 
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"MRS. WINSLOW'S - 
SOOTHING ~ SYRUP, 


‘for Children Teething. 


Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old ‘Nurse.- 
MES. WINSLOW'S, SOOTHING SYRUP is the pre- 
geription of one of the best Female Physi¢ians and 
Nurses in the United States, and has been used for 
thirty years with never-failing success by millions of 
mothers and from the feeble infant of one 
week old to, the adult.. It corrects acidity of the 
stomach, relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, 
and gives rest, health, and ‘comfort to mother and 
child. We believe it to be the Best and Surest Rem- 
edyin the World in all cases of DYSENTERY and 

(A IN CHILDREN, whether it arises from 
Teething or from any Other cause, Full directions 
for using will accompany each bottle. None Genuine 
unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS is or 
the outside wrapper. Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 





BROWN’S) Why Will You 


HOUSEHOLD en. 


Rheumatism, Neu- 


rise = ralgia, Cramps, in. tne 

‘Limbs or Bilious 

PANACEA Sere 

lar Phe MOUAKLOLD 

1 of leat: Phe MOUAKEOLD 
AND 


PANACEA and Fam- 
lily Liniment is of all 
others! 


FAMILY: 
‘TINIMENT, 


PURELY. VEGETABLE 


AND .ALL-HEALING.’ 
For Internat “and External Use. 
PREPARED BY. 


CURTIS .& BROWN, 
No. 215 Fulton street New York. 


| BROWN’S. 
VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


OR WORM | LOZENGES. 


‘CHILDREN OFTEN TooK PALE AND SICK 
tr at, dacesa a caediien, 




















Sap Enaanaanepaoe pen oa AED 23 Ross STREET. 


